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PREFACE. 


Tue character and history of GrorgE Bearrim have 
had a certain charm, an undefined something, which 
has engaged the interest of all who ever knew any- 
thing of them. So many thingsare told of him, and so 
much does he live in the minds of the people, that if 
any man ever had an unwritten biography, it is he. 
His genius as a poet, his unbounded humour, and the 
romantic generosity of his character, will partly account 
for this. No doubt certain passages in his life, regard- 
ing which he has left Memoranda, have greatly in- 
creased this interest. The Memoranda, now published 
from his MSS., have a singular fascination, as is shewn 
from the immense number of manuscript copies which 
have been taken, although the quantity is such as to 
make the copying out no trifle. In the chapters of 
the Life which refer to these passages, I have made it 
my object to state everything just as I found it ; and 
the chapters also which refer to his later history are 
toned to suit these Memoranda, which must be read 
simultaneously, else the tone of those chapters will be 
misconceived. To do otherwise than I have done 
would imply a want of sympathy with character. Still 
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the biographer, so far as concerns his own character 
and sentiments, is no more to be confounded with the 
man whose life he writes, than the archer with the 
mark he shoots at. Every life should have a moral. 
I have not said too much on the religious and moral 
aspects of Brartm’s life, thinking that a Life fairly 
told out teaches its own moral. 

His poems are remarkable for their power and 
originality. ‘* John o’ Arnha’” is a poem, the rough 
humour and drollery of which will take with every- 
body, but a closer reading will reveal the finer and 
more delicate beauties of true poetry, with which it 
abounds. At this moment, when the dialects of Great 
Britain are made an object of study, it will be read 
with interest as the best example of the pure Doric 
dialect of Scotland. With the glossary given, the 
English reader will find it easily read. Prefaces are 
also given to state matters of interest connected with 
the poems. Two of the poems are now published for 
the first time. ‘ John 0’ Arnha’” was issued by the 
poet himself, and it, along with the others, was after- 
wards reprinted, and speedily went through a number 
of editions. The poems have proved their vitality, by 
having been reprinted six times, and that without 
having been issued from the great publishing centres. 
Local fame could hardly go beyond this. Brarrm, 
owing to his early death, never had an opportunity of 
coming fairly before the world, and it has been my 
object to supply the materials for this being done. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF GEORGE BEATTIE—ST. CYRUS. 


His life a regular drama—“Jobn o’ Arnha’” from the humorous 
side of his nature—A deeper current shown in the “ Murderit 
Mynstrell” and “The Dream”—His birth-place—The Beatties— 
James Beattie—The old cottage—The scenes of early life, how 
they are intertwined with our being—Traditionary stories—Den 
Finella—The Stratons of Lauriston—Battle of Harlaw—The boil- 
ing of the Sheriff—Kaim of Mathers—The sea, the grandest ob- 
ject in. nature—The grandeur of the sea-view here—The great 
distance of the sea horizon—Changes in the weather foreseen from 
this—The sky, where like a dome—Contrast, a principle of The 
Beautiful—The bold outline of the coast southward—Distant 
views—A stretch to the S.W.—The braes—Richness of the Flora, 
—The night scene sublime—The cup of early happiness—School 
life in St. Cyrus—The Doric dialect—The pulpit—Society of the 
period—The Beatties go to Montrose—A family tradition. 


_ Gzorce Bearrm was a poet, a humourist, and a man 

of genius. His life has the character of a regular 
drama, and has a progressive action, a plot, a surprise, 
a remarkable soliloquy by the chief actor, and a con- 


clusion ; with scenes, episodes, and interludes.. His 
A 
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life story has such a fascination, that all who knew 
him can rehearse it in its main features, and it has all 
the elements of universal and lasting interest. 

It is as a poet that George Beattie has hitherto been 
known to the world. His chief poem, the extraordi- 
nary tale of “ John o’Arnha’,” has made his name 
popular among all lovers of the sarcastic and the hu- 
morous. One might suppose from the character of this 
piece, which is the counterpart of Burns’s ‘‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” that fun was the ruling element in his na- 
ture, and the ordinary tenor of his life accorded with 
this idea. He was full of frolic and light humour ; and 
from his ready wit and laughter-loving disposition, he 
was the life of every company he was in. But there 
was a deeper current in his nature than this, and the 
strength with which it ran was shown in the afterhood 
of his days. It appears in ‘‘ The Murderit Mynstrell,” 
written in his early years, which is full of the touching 
and the pathetic, and in “ The Dream,” so weird-like, 
wild, and sublime; but far more in that memorial 
which he has entitled ‘‘ The Last,” which is perhaps 
the most affecting thing that ever was written in any 
language. But for the present, we pass from these 
things to speak of the scenes of his boyhood. 

George Beattie was born in 1786 at Whitehill, about 
five miles north of Montrose, in St. Cyrus, a beautiful 
parish in the south-east corner of Kincardineshire. The 
Beatties, like the Burnesses in the same locality from 
whom Robert Burns sprung, are numerous in the 
shires of Kincardine and Forfar, and produced another 
poet, James Beattie, author of ‘‘ The Hermit,” “ The 
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Minstrel,” and an “* Hssay on Truth,” who was born at 
Lawrencekirk in 1735, became Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Aberdeen in 1760, and died in 1803. He is 
not known to be any relative of our poet. Whitehill, 
where George Beattie was bern, is on the estate of 
Kirkside, and consists of several knolls which lie at 
the base of a height called the Hill of Morphie. His 
father, William Beattie, a man of superior mind, had 
a croft there, which he tilled with his own hands ; but 
besides being a crofter, he was a salmon-fisher in the 
season. The cottage in which the family lived was a 
humble one. Its walls were of stone to the height of 
four and a half feet, with layers of turf above that, and 
it had a thatch roof. Within, there was ‘a but and a 
ben,” and though small it was a cosy place. The house 
is now roofed with gray-slate, the walls are heightened, 
and the “‘ ben” is floored with timber and much altered, 
though the little ingle, with an iron “ crook” above 
it, still remains. William Beattie’s family consisted of 
three sons, George, James, and David, and two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Catherine. His father, the grand- 
father of the poet, had also lived here, and occupied 
an adjoining cottage. In this place George spent his 
happy days of boyhood, and went to the village school, 
where he received the elements of a good education. 
The scenes of early life have much to do with the 
moulding of the imagination and the fashioning of the 
character, especially in poetic minds, who have their 
chiefest pleasures in sympathy and communion with 
Nature. When we return to them once more, after 
an absence of many years, the sight of the little brook 
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by the wood, the village church, the well known hills, 
and the vast blue sea, comes upon us with extraordi- 
nary power, thrilling us with the most indescribable 
feelings, and waking the echoes of a thousand memo- 
ries. The habitual influence of these scenes, however, 
is an unconscious one, and they enter into the struc- 
ture of our thoughts in a way we do not naturally 
think of ; for as words are the counters for thoughts, 
so the conceptions of the familiar hills and vales, the 
woods and streams, the sacred fanes, and the moss- 
grown ruins, become in our minds the symbols of uni- 
versal thought. When we read in ‘ Tempest”— 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 


And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind, 


—we are conscious of a mental vision passing before us, 
and of our having a clear understanding of the poet’s 
language. But, if we arrest our thoughts and examine 
the conceptions as they pass before our mental sight, 
and ask where did we get those, we shall find, that 
they are the conceptions of old and familiar things 
combined into new forms by the plastic power of ima- 
gination. It is thus, besides the sway they have over 
our feeling from early associations, that the scenes 
amid which we have lived intertwine themselves with 
our very being. 

Few places are better fitted to take a lasting hold of 
the imagination than St. Cyrus, the scene of Beattie’s 
early life, and whether from the charm of the sea view, 
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or from whatever cause, no one who has lived there for 
a time can part with it without a feeling of regret. It 
is situated in the extreme south of Kincardineshire, 
and stretches four or five miles along the sea-coast till 
it comes to the river North Esk, which forms its south- 
ern boundary. To those who have studied the phy- 
sical features of the country it will be familiar, that 
Strathmore, the Great Valley of Scotland, is a huge 
hollow, which stretches from the German Ocean at 
Stonehaven diagonally across the country in a south- 
west direction to the mouth of the Clyde, and is flanked 
on either side by ramparts of hills ; on the right hand 
of the traveller passing southwards by the Grampians, 
and on the left by the Sidlaws, the Ochils, and other 
hills. The most northerly part of the valley is called 
the Howe of the Mearns, and it is flanked on the left, 
or east side, by a long mound-like ridge, called the hill 
of Garvock at one place, which stops at the point where 
the North Esk crosses the valley from the Grampians 
to the sea. St. Cyrus lies’on the eastern slopes of this 
flanking ridge, as you descend towards the sea, and it 
is broken up by minor heights and undulations. It is 
a pleasant country, and bas many legends and tradi- 
tionary stories associated with its favoured spots. 
Among places of this kind is the romantic dell of 
Den Finella with a beautiful cascade, which is named 
from Lady Finella, who fled there, a.p. 994, after mur- 
dering King Kenneth III. as he went on pilgrimage 
to the bones of St. Palladius at Fordun, but was over- 
taken and slain. Not far from that is the den of Lau- 
riston, with a single tower remaining of the old castle 
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of the Stratons, a race of stalwart men, who held it for 
more than four centuries. Of the fifteen who assem- _ 
bled on Lauriston green to go to the battle of Harlaw, 
which was fought in a.p. 1411, at the base of Ben- 
nachie in Aberdeenshire, with Donald of the Isles, 
only one returned. On that bloody day the mounted 
men-at-arms rode round hewing their way through 
the hosts of Highland caterans ; 

And then the Knicht of Lauriston 

Was slain into his armour sheen. 

Night and exhaustion separated the combatants ; but 
before dawn the Highland host had fled. 

On the sea-side stands the Kaim of Mathers, a rocky 
peninsula, with the remains of an old fortalice, which 
was built by Barclay of Mathers as a refuge from the 
vengeance of law for taking part in the slaughter of 
Melville, the obnoxious sheriff of the county. To the 
repeated complaints of his tyranny and cruelty made 
by the barons of the shire, James the First had an- 
swered, ‘‘ Sorrow gif he were boiled, and suppit in 
’ bree ;” and this they executed to the letter. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Barclay escaped on the somewhat 
equivocal condition, that he would live neither on 
land nor on sea, and to do so he built on this rock. 
The sea now roars through the caverns beneath his 
castle, and time has crumbled down its ruined walls. 

But that which gives a charm to St. Cyrus is its 
sea-view. ‘The sea is the most sublime object in na- 
ture, not even excepting a great mountain range. 
Here, from its boundless expanse, and the extreme 
distance of the meeting place of sea and sky, and from 
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its sharp and grand outline, as it goes half round the 
world, it fills the imagination and oppresses the mind 
with its vastness. In its ebbs and flows, and in 
its changeful moods, it yields to imaginative minds the 
sympathy they claim from the powers of Nature. To- 
day it is lashed into fury by fierce winds, and breaks 
with rage against the bars of its prison-house : to-mor- 
row, it is lulled into a perfect calm. Now, at even, 
its waters look dark and troubled, and reflect the 
scowls of an angry sky: to-morrow even, all is changed. 
Heaven is studded with bright stars, and the moon 
rising beyond the sea rules with mild radiance over the 
placid scene. There is no mood nor passion of the 
human spirit, which it does not pourtray; its calmness, 
mirth, playfulness, its wrath, sullenness, gloominess, 
and revenge. The sea-horizon is much more distant 
than at first it appears to be to the eye. From any of 
the common elevations, of two or three hundred feet, 
the surface water-line is twenty miles, and from one of 
six hundred feet, it is thirty miles’ distant; but, beyond 
that, hills can be seen at the distance of seventy, and 
the towering white clouds, which sail along the sky, 
at the distance of ninety miles. One can see from this, 
how an elevation near the sea is the best of all stations 
from which to forebode the changes of the weather, 
when the wind is blowing from any point on the sea 
horizon ; as the clouds can be seen approaching many 
hours before they come. To a person standing on the 
shore, the horizon is so near, from so low a stand-point, 
as to be only four or five miles away. In this position 
the sea-view is entirely lost; but when you stand on 
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the broad sands of St. Cyrus at the very edge of the 
sea, with the horizon so near and low, the heaven 
appears higher and grander, and the sky assumes the 
form of a dome, which is something novel, as from 
every other stand point, even from the summit of a 
hill, it has rather the appearance of a wide-spread 
canopy. The extremeness of the distance, to which 
the sea-horizon is removed by an elevation of our point 
of view, is difficult to conceive, and is never realised, 
unless when the surface of the sea is divided into 
broad belts of sunshine and shade, or when a fleet of 
ships reduced by distance to mere specks, is seen by a 
bright gleam of sunshine hanging between sea and 
sky ; for then we have the means of measuring dis- 
tance, not afforded by a uniform surface of one single 
tint. i 
Perhaps in few places is there so happy a combina- 
tion of all the circumstances which make the sea beau- 
tiful, as in St. Cyrus. From where the sun rises in the 
east all round to where he stands at noon, is the great, 
illimitable expanse of the ocean, bright in sunshine as 
he moves round it, or gloomy when overhung with 
clouds, and changmg with every change in the sky. 
But contrast is one of the principles of The Beautiful, 
and the sea requires to have its straight lines, and its 
smooth surface relieved and contrasted by a bold out- 
line of coast. Here it is deeply embayed in the land, 
and the eye, looking southward across the bay of 
Lunan, rests on the Red-head, a bold promontory with 
beetling cliffs, which gives a character to the whole 
view. Just over the rocks which lie at its base, Fife- 
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ness, a low tongue of land, is seen jutting out into the 
sea, and, far beyond that, are seen the Isle of May, the 
Bass Rock with its well-known form, and North Ber- 
wick Law. Eastward, and seaward from that, a blue 
ridge stretches along the horizon, till, after a gap of 
sea outline, two low hills can be discerned raising their 
crests above the sea. These may be at St. Abb’s head, 
or they may be the summits of higher hills further 
inland. The distance to which the eye reaches towards 
the horizon is between fifty and sixty miles. Though 
so far off, and often invisible, these hills and high 
grounds are distinctly seen on a clear day, and the fields 
can be made out with a telescope both in Fifeness and 
in the more distant East Lothian ; but the most east- 
erly part can be seen only by means of a peculiar 
refraction of the atmosphere, which precedes rain, 
when the whole becomes elevated far more than usual. 
As a stand-point, any of the rising grounds in St. 
Cyrus will serve, though the view from one of the 
heights in the northern part of the parish is more com- 
prehensive. A prospect of the sea northward is ever 
cold and bleak ; but here the view is towards the 
sunny south, and the sea is studded with the white 
sails of many a merchantman. Turning the eye in- 
land, Montrose is seen beautifully situated, with a 
glancing sheet of water, the basin of the South Esk, 
behind the town, and a finely-wooded mound-like hill 
beyond it. Away to the south-west, where the horizon 
recedes to a great distance, you have a bird’s-eye view 
of distant hills, Turin hill and the conical, cloud- 
capped hill of Dunnichen, bathed in blue. This stretch 
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to south-west gives a charm to the landscape, especially 
under an evening sky, and in winter affords the most 
beautiful sun-sets, when the sun goes down behind 
these distant hills. 

These were the scenes amid which George Beattie 
spent a happy youth. One place, however, which has 
a charm for every one, seems to have impressed his 
imagination—the braes of St. Cyrus, and that seques- 
tered spot at the foot of the brae, which is the site of 
the Auld Kirkyard. The braes are from two to three 
hundred feet in height, and extend in length for a 
mile and a half, lowering gradually towards the North 
Esk. At the N. E. end their basg is laved by the sea, 
but going south they gradually recede and leave be- 
tween them and the sea a wide expanse of bents and 
sand. 

In these sunny braes steep and lofty crags of volcanic 
trap alternate with sandy slopes, covered with wild 
flowers. In many other spots in St. Cyrus wild plants 
are very numerous, in Den Finella there are rare ferns,’ 
and the whole locality is one of the richest botanical 
stations in the kingdom ; but here in the braes the 
Flora is peculiarly rich, as the soil is favourable, and 
Nature has never been disturbed by the hand of man. 

The view we described above may be seen to great 
advantage from the top of the braes; but there is a 
charming scene from that stand-point within a narrow 
circle. A spectator standing on the table land at the 
summit sees the broad expanse of sand spread out at 
his feet, while the ripple of each wave, and the distant 
cry of the sea bird, break on his ear. Just below him, 
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at the foot of the crag, stands the Auld Kirkyard. The 
stillness of the scene is enlivened by the cawing of the 
jackdaws which build in the cliffs, and by their sportive 
gambols as they wheel through the air, heedless of the 
giddy height. Lifting the eye from this retired spot 
the spectator sees towards the south end of the downs 
which lie between the braes and the sea, that ancient 
river the North Esk, flowing with a wide sweep 
through the golden sands. This river rises among the 
Grampian hills, and passing through the mountain 
barrier by the narrow Glen Esk, winds in a deep bed 
through the Great Valley, till, round the end of the 
flanking mound we spoke of, it flows on to the sea. 
Beyond the Esk, near its mouth, are seen the dark 
green woods of Kinnaber, which have a touching in- 
terest in connection with a portion of Beattie’s history. 
It is passing strange that the old men in the village 
never allow a day to pass without walking down to 
the top of the braes to gaze; and often alone. There 
is frequently nothing to see, and yet they go there by 
an instinct, as if drawn by the attraction of an un- 
known something—by the force of an unsatisfied de- 
sire. This is one of the things that show how much 
lies deep in the unconscious nature of Man, hid from 
our knowledge. A sympathy with the busy world 
draws them, on the contrary, to the highway, where 
the stream of human life is constantly running past. 
The night scene here is magnificent. If it is moon- 
light with broken clouds, the land remains in deep 
shadow, and the calm sea under the silvery sheen of 
the moon appears like a vast molten mirror, with one 
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distant patch under. the moon as bright as silver. In 
looking at the whole scene spread out far beneath, the 
wide sea, and the horizon hung round with impene- 
trable clouds, lighted-up on this side, and hiding like 
a screen an unknown world beyond, one thinks of 
nothing so much as the tide of eternity rolling through 
the Valley of human life in the Vision of Mirza. 

If the moon has not risen, the thousand lamps of 
heaven, hung over the deep, faintly illumine Nature’s 
temple, the stars are seen in all their glory, the cease- 
less murmur of the waves stirs up the deepest emotions, 
and all awaken the loftiest feelings of grandeur and 
sublimity, and lead us to contemplate the destiny and 
greatness of Man, and to think of Him who made all 
these things. 

If it is a dark night and a stormy sea, there is a 
sense of unknown depth in approaching the edge of 
the plateau, and the surf breaking far and wide on the 
level strand, white even in the deepest darkness, pre- 
sents a scene of grandeur and wild horror, which can 
hardly elsewhere be found. 

George Beattie was fond of wandering among the 
braes on Saturday afternoons, when released from 
school, and when yet a mere boy, he used to visit the 
Auld Kirkyard “even at that time,” as he says, ‘ with 
a kind of melancholy pleasure.” In these rambles he 
learned to love Nature and to enjoy her simple plea- 
sures. Perhaps few have drunk so deeply of the cup 
of early happiness as he then did. We all have tasted 
the happiness of youth. It is designed to make us 
love ourselves, and to give us a foretaste of those far 
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more exalted pleasures, of which our nature is capable, 
and which last for ever. i 

Of school education, our youthful poet had the usual 
share. Mr. Todd was then the parish schoolmaster, and 
is not particularly known for anything. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Alexander Anderson, with whom Beattie 
was well acquainted, though not as one of his scholars. 
He was a tall, round-shouldered, irascible man, who un- 
mercifully thrashed most.of his scholars every day ex- 
cept Handsel-Monday. This is the first Monday of the 
year, Old Style, when, according to the usage, gifts 
were brought to school; and on that day there was a 
lull. Happily this barbarous practice, which made 
school-life miserable and education hateful, is now 
abolished. Mr. Anderson had a good deal of the con- 
ceit and pomposity of the old-school Dominie. On one 
occasion, speaking of the perplexity in which the great 
statesman of the day found himself at a certain crisis, 
he delivered himself with sonorous gravity of the fol- 
lowing: ‘* Well, I don’t wonder at it; for really I 
would have been in a difficulty myself.” However, he 
taught ably, and his incumbency lasted thirty-three 
years. 

There was an out-of-school acquirement of young 
Beattie, of which he has given proof in his “ John 0’ 
Arnha’,”—a mastery of the Scottish language accord- 
ing to the dialect of the place, which is near the centre 
of the Doric district of Scotland. The poem just 
named is an example of the purest Doric, both in its 
idioms, its peculiar words, and in the characteristic 
broad vowels from which it is named. 
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Besides the school, there is another power in a rural 
parish—the church. High and commanding is the 
church of St. Cyrus, but such was not the influence 
which radiated from it under the ministry of the then 
incumbent. Religion did not then put on her beautiful 
garments, and showed none of that majesty which calls 
men to the pursuit of great objects and to live for 
eternal things. So powerless in that age was the pul- 
pit, that a boy could live to the age of fourteen and 
not remember a single sermon. Infidelity was then 
common. The Tree of Liberty had been planted in 
the village of St. Cyrus at the French Revolution, and 
bore its wonted fruits. It was not, in fact, till 1815, 
when the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Keith began, that a 
Christian power was brought to bear on the irreligion 
and infidelity of the parish ; and since then things 
have been wonderfully changed. 

The structure of society was different then from what 
it is now, owing to the subdivision of land into numer- 
ous small crofts. The crofters filled up the gap between 
the rich and the poor, and were the far-famed Scottish 
peasantry. These crofis are now swept away to make 
room for large farms, the houses on them are rased to 
the ground, and some which remain are become a deso- 
lation not enlivened even by the chirping of a sparrow, 
and far too lonely to be the habitation of owls. Yet 
in a rural place the distinction between the high and 
the low vanishes when the dust returns to the earth as 
it was; for moving round the churchyard of St. Cyrus 
among the tombstones, you see the dust of the poor 
and unknown yielding a return of meadow hay, and 
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the ashes of the rich and forgotten raising within the 
old aisles a luxuriant crop of dockins and thistles— 
and that is all the difference. 

It is difficult to form a conception of the old world 
ways of society at the close of last century. The time 
is not so long gone by, but the world has lived through 
centuries ‘since then. Hallowe’en, Hogmanay, Yule, 
Pasch Saturday, and Carlin-play at harvest home, were 
among the former rural festivities. Young Beattie 
grew up in the midst of it, and took the complexion of 
that society. As a boy he was notorious for playing 
tricks, and he never lost his taste for frolic. About 
his thirteenth year a change took place in his father’s 
circumstances, which removed him from St. Cyrus. 
William Beattie was a man of superior mind and 
energy, and was taken notice of by Straton of Kirk- 
side, who procured him a situation in the Excise. This 
led him to go with his family to Montrose. A family 
tradition relates how young George walked all the 
way to his new home with a tame “‘kae” (jackdaw) 
on his shoulder, which was characteristic of his kind 
heart ; and how David, a child between two and three 
years old, soon said he was goin’ hame—he didn’t like 
dry tea, i.e, tea without cream in it; for milk, so 
plentiful at their croft, was scarce in a town. 


CHAPTER IL 


GEORGE BEATTIE, A POET AND A HUMOURIST. 


BEATTINn’S choice of a profession—A romantic incident—Writes 
John o’ Arnha’—Society then—Beattie as seen in a group of. citi- 
zens—Witheram Dab—The Age a social one—Tillygorum—The 
Guild and their Charter—Mr. N. and the Comet—The bonnet and 
the ghosts of those who died in the Plague—Beattie and the 
young—His humour in society—Mark Monday, a mimickry of all 
the “characters ”—A sly attorney—How he fined the Ferryden 
fishers—His superstition—Beattie’s personal appearance---Two 
types of humour---His satires---Epitaph on ane aefauld Minister 
---His prose unequal to his poetry---His genius imitative rather 
than inventive---A characteristic of his Muse---Internal evidence 
---Who wrote the Ode to the Cuckoo ?---Beattie’s business and 
house-—--His character. 


Montross, where young Beattie now went to live, is a 
town on the north bank of the estuary formed at the 
mouth of the South Esk by the sea which sweeps 
round, and forms a broad basin inland behind the town. 
After the family had been there for some while, an at- 
tempt was made to put George to a mechanical profes- 
sion, but this failed. He would not go till the entry 
fee had been paid, and when he did he stayed just one 
day. It was evident his mind did not le in that 
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direction. He then went toa situation as clerk in 
Aberdeen. His experience there was rather romantic: 
his employer took a fancy for him, lived only six weeks 
after he went, and left George £50. This gave him 
his first start in life. Returning to Montrose, he en- 
tered the office of Mr. Colin Alison, Procurator Fiscal, 
who was very kind to him. When he had received 
the usual training under this lawyer, he went to Edin- 
burgh to complete his legal education, and afterwards 
set up in business for himself as Writer, or Attorney, 
in Montrose. Years, that are not eventful, pass on 
swiftly. It is not till 1815, when Beattie is in his 
29th year, that anything marked occurs which is 
worthy of being recorded. In November of that 
year, he wrote his “John o’ Arnha’,” which at once 
established his fame as a humourist and a poet. The 
first sketch of this humorous tale appeared in the 
columns of the ‘“‘ Montrose Review,” a weekly news- 
paper. In this shape, the poem is bare and meagre 
compared with its finished form. It was afterwards 
extended to four times ‘its original length, and made 
much richer and fuller. 

The life of Beattie from this date to 1821, the next 
marked point in his history, is less like a drama with 
a plot, an action, and a progress, than like a series 
of pictures. We can conceive the scenes of his every- 
day life coming into view one after another, which in 
all would make up a life-picture; and the events, as 
if they could all be crowded into one day. 

The age was a social one. Everybody knew every- 


body, and the citizens of this pretty town used to 
B 
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gather into groups in the broad, roomy High Street 
to discuss the events of the day, and things in general. 
Beattie’s figure is often to be seen in these groups. He 
is a gentlemanly man, not tall, round and full; wears 
a black surtout, ribbed pantaloons worn neat with black 
gaiters, and a gold chain and bunch of seals hang- 
ing from his watch. His humour, his fun, and his 
endless jokes surround him with a delighted audi- 
ence. One day, such a group had gathered near the 
shop of a well-known citizen, and in the middle of 
it a most respectable man, a cabinet-maker, called 
Witheram Dab, an amateur fiddle-maker, was brag- 
ging about his fiddles. This citizen began to take 
him down, and to turn his fiddles into ridicule, at 
which Witheram got into a passion, and exclaimed, 
“They’ve been ta’en to London and to Edinburgh, 
and they’ve been tried” —“ Ay,” said Beattie, with 
his usual ready wit, ‘‘and condemned and burnt ;” 
while the laughter of the bystanders shewed Witheram 
the danger of coming to a climax with an unfinished 
sentence. On such occasions, when Beattie stood 
talking in the street, the boys would loiter to listen 
to his funny remarks. It is easy to understand how 
he came to be so universally known and so well liked. 

We no longer see groups of respectable citizens 
gathered in the streets, not even in the smaller towns. 
The Age is unsocial. People stalk about lke un- 
social ghosts, and nobody knows anybody. This is 
partly due to cheap newspapers ; for when you can 
know what is doing in the most distant parts of the 
world, every morning at your breakfast table for a 
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penny, you are not tempted to break through the icy 
coolness of social distance, to hear the news. How- 
ever, this is a transition period, and we may expect 
the next generation will be different. 

Nicknames were then prevalent, and theré was in 
Montrose, at this time, a citizen, nicknamed Tilly- 
gorum, who had some trade in the line of shipping 
potatoes. Among the jokes that Beattie got up on 
him, was one about sending a cargo of cats to the 
West Indies. Tillygorum had a sloop, and they per- 
suaded him that one of the West Indian islands was 
over-run with rats, and that it would be an excellent 
speculation to ship a quantity of cats to the place. 
T. believed them, and was full of the project for a 
month or two. One day Beattie and Captain White 
were standing at the door of their house, and Beattie 
was asking T’., why they called him Tillygorum. 

T.—There’s nobody calls me that but you, you 
worthless fellow. : 

B.—There isn’t an individual in Montrose but 
knows you by that name. Hlere’s a boy, we'll ask 
him. . 

[Captain White’s boy, Willie White, comes up. | 

B. (pointing to T.)—Wha’s that ? 

W.—lIt’s Tillygorum. 

The reason why he got such a name was, he was 
partial to the tune of Tullochgorum, a Gaelic air, 
had a burr, and used to say, he liket Tillygo’um 
bette’ than ony othe’ tune (the burr being represented 
by’). He was a strange character. He gave'a pro- 
mise to a cabinet-maker named Robert Wishart, that 
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he should have the order for his coffin, but he must 
‘be sure to put into it a braw pillow, to keep his 
head saft.” He was to have a good price for the 
coffin, but his getting the order was on condition 
that hé should go to the sale of T.’s land, and bid a 
farthing a yard more for it, to prevent an individual 
to whom he bore no good will, and who wanted his 
land, from getting it. 

It was not merely when groups of citizens met to 
talk, that Beattie plied the shafts of ridicule: he used 
them everywhere. At that time the Corporation privi- 
leges of the Guild had become an intolerable grievance. 
They had, or pretended to have, the right by Charter 
of compelling a tradesman to become a Guild-brother, 
before he would be allowed to exercise his calling 
within the burgh; and this was a costly and worth- 
less privilege to the entrant. There was a case came 
into court, in which Beattie appeared for the defen- 
dants against the Guild. They pretended, he said, 
to have a Charter, and parchments; but they had 
nothing for their rights but an ass’s skin, which had 
come down from the time of King Dauvid. Accord- 
ingly the skin was ordered to be produced, but it made 
nothing for their rights, and the Guild lost their case. 

In a thousand ways Beattie showed his fondness for 
frolic, which, however, was always harmless. Thus on 
one occasion he engaged some one to fly a kite with a 
lantern attached to its tail, and then invited his friend, 
Mr. N , of the Montrose Academy, to take an 
evening walk. As they went over the links, Beattie 
casually drew attention to the lantern. Mr. N 
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was keenly addicted to astronomy, and, instantly con- 
cluding it to be a comet, began to expound its decli- 
nation and right ascension, and to point out with what 
stars it was in conjunction, and so forth. In the midst 
of his theory bang down came kite and comet, and 
Beattie enjoyed a quiet laugh in his own sleeve, but 
kept his counsel to himself. In Beattie’s composition 
there was no small amount of satire, but it was never 
malicious. delta 

On another evening, in the eerie twilight, when the 
Old Church was casting its deep and gloomy shadow 
over the churchyard, Beattie happened to come up the 
“ church-way path,” which leads through the middle 
of it, and was not separated then, as now, from the 
tombstones by iron railings, when John , 4 grave 
and douce Seceder, was passing down to the links, 
wearing a broad Kilmarnock bonnet. Beattie, always 
ready for a frolic, stooped behind a tombstone, and, 
as John passed, whipt off the bonnet, and again van- 
ished. John looked round and, seeing nothing and 
hearing nothing, took to his heels, and fled from such . 
an uncanny place. Next day, Beattie sees his friend 
in the street with his Sunday bonnet on, and goes 
down from his office to speak to him. “ Ye are braw 
th’ day, John,” says Beattie. “Ou ay, Mr. Beattie,” 
says John, looking rather queerly, “ but if this were 
the proper time and place for it, I could tell you a 
gae queer story.” He then told him, in a low and 
serious tone, how his bonnet had been carried off by 
some unearthly being as he went through the church- 
yard, but he had had the good fortune to escape him- 
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self. ‘‘ Well,” says Beattie, “‘ one of my clerks was 
out at the Crancil braes, and found a bonnet—I won- 
der if it could be yours.” They then went up to the 
office, and, to be sure, there was the identical bonnet. 
The question now was, how the bonnet had got to the 
Crancil braes. Beattie advanced a theory to account 
for this extraordinary circumstance. The Great Plague 
of 1666 had been buried in these sand-hills, in case, if 
‘ts victims were buried in the churchyard, it should 
come out again and infect the inhabitants when the 
graves were opened ; and Beattie said the folk who 
died of the plague had gone down to see their auld 
neighbours, in the Old Churchyard, and had taken 
John’s bonnet in the by-going; but not being able 
to carry it with them to another world, had left it 
above ground at the Crancil braes, where his clerk 
had found it. 

Beattie was fond of the young, and was a univer- 
sal favourite among them for his funniness, and his 
warmth and kindness of heart. There was a boy, who 
lived in the upper floor of the same house with him, 
Willie White, the son of Captain White, with whom 
he made a great work. Willie, who was a simple- 
minded boy, was coming down the house stair one af- 
ternoon dressed, and meets Beattie, who says, “‘ Where 
are you going to-night, Wille ?” and on being told 
he was going out to tea, adds, in lower tone, “ Willie 
—steal some shortie (short-cake) for me.” Away goes 
Willie, full of the idea; for it never occurred to him 
that Beattie was doing it out of frolic, though he did 
not think him quite serious in the “stealing” part of 
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it. When the short cake is sent round, Willie was 
over-pressed, according to the usage of the time, to 
take more, which he declines to do, but ventures to 
suggest whether he might take some to Mr. Beattie. 
Certainly, was the answer, and Willie having suc- 
ceeded in this difficult piece of diplomacy, returned in 
triumph to find his friend. Of course Beattie, who 
had forgot all about it, was rather astonished, and put 
him off with, Oh no, Willie, Pll take it at another 
time. There is something noticeable in this trifling 
story. The confiding disposition of the boy has for 
its counterpart a something in Beattie, which can 
create it, and yet he can take a little harmless fun 
out of Willie’s simplicity. 

Beattie, so well known in public life, went also ex- 
tensively into general society, and wherever he went a 
play of light humour, and even of boisterous mirth, 
circled around him. No wonder that he was the life of 
every company. Where he shone most was in small 
dinner, or supper, parties, when from eight to twelve 
only were present. There his wit sparkled with un- 
usual brilliance, and then, most of all, he delighted 
his friends with his humorous sallies. He had a talent, 
which only very merry men have, for keeping people 
laughing for a whole evening at nothing. In the even- 
ing parties, it was the usage of those days to insist 
on every individual giving a toast or a sentiment, 
and every one who could was compelled to sing. As 
Beattie could not sing, it was usual to demand of him 
to tell his story of ‘‘ Mark-Monday.” This often re- 
peated story afforded endless delight, and was told 
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year after year in the same circle, at the evening 
festivities held during the season of Yule. 

The scene of the story was laid in Montrose, on 
the fancied day of a total eclipse, which was called 
“Mark”. Monday from its being murk, or pitch dark. 
A number of speakers were brought in, who were 
well-known characters, and the humour of the story 
lay in Beattie’s mimicking their tones, their attitudes, 
repeating their expressions, and humorously hitting 
off all their peculiarities. One speaker was a baillie, 
who could not grope his way down to the salt-pans 
through the links, and said the lamps should be lighted. 
There were two yarn-merchants, one of whom had a 
short cough and the other a long one, who met, and 
. coughed, and coughed, and coughed until both parties, 
after vain attempts to speak, shook hands to meet an- 
other day; and an adjutant in the Militia, who had a 
funny walk ; but it would be endless to name the whole 
of them. It is scarcely necessary to state about the 
characters in ‘‘ Mark-Monday,” that Beattie bore them 
no manner of ill will. They were all well known to 
the rest of the guests, and that gave zest to the story. 

Beattie was a perfect mimic, and his talent in set- 
ting off the characters with such drollery afforded so 
much pleasure and mirth, that—like the shipmaster 
between Newcastle and London, who read ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” every voyage down and forgot it returning, 
so as to have all the renewed pleasure from the novelty 
of the story—Beattie’s friends heard ‘‘ Mark-Monday” 
over and over again with unwearied delight. The 
atmosphere of society is now so totally different, 
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that to the people who were at those parties and heard 
Beattie, the memories of the old times seem like a 
forgotten dream. 

His brethren of the legal profession, of whom he 
knew many from meeting them at Forfar, the county 
town, often figured in his humorous stories. One of 
them was ‘‘The Spectre, lank and pale—the shadow of 
a sly attorney”; but who this was, or who were the 

originals of the “ Patagonian,” and the “ Harper” in 

John o’ Arnha’, is now unknown. He had funny 
stories to tell about one of the writers he was ac- 
quainted with, and in one of them he said, that he 
had asked some fishermen, engaged in a brawl, to call 
on him, and though he saved them from being fined 
by the authorities, charged them a guinea for legal 
advice—altogether a very good joke. 

Although Beattie was noted for his social qualities, 
he was simple in his habits, and extremely temperate 
—a thing unusual at that time. 

As in the case of every man, who is decidedly 
individual, his personal appearance was in perfect 
harmony with his character. He was good-looking, 
with a black, curled head. His eyes were dark blue, 
and a right good humour ever shone out of them. 

Besides his habitual wit and drollery, he was a hu- 
mourist in the proper sense. There are two types of 
humourist—the broad sarcastic, and the low comic. 
The former has a keen insight into character, great 
breadth of view, and a clear perception of the moral 
weaknesses and follies of mankind. His power lies in 
irony, sarcasm, and satire, and sometimes in dry 
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humour. Diogenes and Dean Swift are characteristic 
examples. Low comic humour, again, takes the form 
of drollery and buffoonery, and mocks the dignity of 
human character. ‘ Hudibras” is full of this kind of 
humour ; but Samuel Butler possessed every kind of 
humour in a high degree. Individuals of the former 
type are relatively more common in Scotland ; those 
of the latter in England. Beattie’s humour was rather 
of the second kind, and his figure and personal ap- 
pearance were in keeping with that. 

He wrote a number of satires, which are extremely 
biting and personal, and anything but devoid of coarse- 
ness and profanity. Their vigour strikes those who know 
the personal references and allusions ; but, losing these, 
probably they have not the elements of general interest. 

The following, which is in a different style, contains 
some passages worthy of being preserved. As it ought 
to be, it is among the forgotten things now, who he 
meant, and Simon Clark must be looked on as a mere 
myth. The truth and justice of Beattie’s strictures 
are more than doubtful, and it may be taken for 
granted he would concur in the omission of all refer- 
ence to any individual, and in giving merely what 
might be said of a hundred people. The whole is 
meant to be in perfect irony. 

EPITAPH 


ON ANE RIGHTEOUS AEFAULD MINISTER, WHA DECEASIT 
THE 1st JANUARY, 1702. 
The reverend, pious Simon CLARK 
Has now got on his timmer sark ; 
And, weel I wot, Death’s ruthless dart 
Ne’er pierced a lealer, purer heart. 
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He was nae carnal heathen rifter ; 

He was nae graceless stipend lifter - 
Wi’ heathen lairds he did-na dine, 
Nor dubbit titled gowks divine. 

Like honest Nathan, nobly bold 

With men of high, and humble mould. 
Nae honest. man he ever blinkit ; 

At great men’s faults he never winkit. 
In times of scarcity and need 

He did-na mix the staff of bread. 
Half-price he took frae needy folk, 
And oft-times, gratis, fill’d their pouk. 
Like Fingal’s, his unbolted door 
Stood always open to the poor. 

The Christian, tho’ a beggar man, 
Was his ain lineage, kin, and clan ; 
He ken’d nae odds in Adam’s race, 
Save they that had or had-na grace ; 
~ His flocks and his eternal need 

Were the sole burden of his head. 

For warld’s gear nae care had he, 

Nor valu’d earldoms a flee: 

Plackless he steppit into life, 

And plackless lefi this mortal strife. 
_But now the blythesome hour was come, 
That should consign him to the tomb, 
And waft his noble soul on high 

To regions far above the sky. 

When Death,---dire foe of wicked men,--- 
Popp’d in his nose, and keekit ben, 
The saint did smile, serenely gay, 
Like maiden on her bridal day. 

When Death beheld his angel smile, 
He stagger’d back a lang Scots mile, 
And, maugre all his terrors grim, 

Did shake and tremble ilka limb ; 
Nor could he muster maught to throw 
His dart—and strike the final blow ; 
Till retrogressive, like a crab, 

He backward gave the fatal stab. 

The blow fell light, as westlin’ breeze, 
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That softly fans the summer trees ; 
Or gentle dame, that pats the cheek 
Of rosy infant, mildly meek. 

It was a blow of softest tone ; 

A heavenly whisper to be gone. 

His spotless spirit wing’d its way 

To regions of unclouded day. 

Then let it be your foremost wark 
To live, and die, like Smmon CLARK ! 


At that time there was a knot of literati in Mon- 
trose, among whom Beattie mingled, and besides writ- 
ing poetry, he occupied his pen occasionally with fur- 
nishing contributions to the ‘“ Montrose Review,” a 
liberal, temperate, and well-conducted paper. His 
prose wants the energy of his poetry. You do not 
Gnd in it the marked individuality and force which 
characterise the writing of an original thinker. In 
him the creative did not lie in the region of thought, 
but in that of imagination and feeling. Beattie is imir 
tative rather than inventive in idea. His poems are 
mostly suggested ; but the feeling is new—you never . 
felt the same kind of feeling before. There is a crea- 
tive in new forms of feeling, as well as in new forms 
of thought. 

The use of occasional halting Spondaic and Tro- 
chaic lines in the middle of regular Iambics, is a 
marked characteristic of his Muse. 


Demons, dragons, spectres dire. 
Raging like the roaring ocean. 


I have made use of this to prove the authorship of 
several anonymous satires of his. Internal marks are 
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often decisive, when the external evidence of itself is 
inconclusive. The authorship of the beautiful “Ode 
to the Cuckoo” has been disputed. It was claimed by 
Logan, but there can be no doubt it was written by 
Michael Bruce (author of the fine ballad, “ Sir James 
the Rose”) who unfortunately left his MSS. in the 
hands of that literary thief. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of Bruce from his saying in a let- 
ter to a friend, that he was then writing about a gowk 
(cuckoo), and from the fact that Logan, by keeping 
back Bruce’s MSS. when demanded by his father after 
his death, shewed he had something to conceal. The 
internal marks, however, are clenching. The Ode is 
marked by excessive alliteration, which Bruce in all 
his other poems carries to a fault ; and there is a sin- 
gular line in the poem, as it originally stood, the third 
of an Iambic stanza— 


Starts—thy ctir—ious vofce—to hear, 
—an irregular verse, with the first foot defective, 
which Logan never could have written, and he has, 
in fact, substituted for it :— 

Starts the new voice of spring to hear ; 
but which comes naturally from Bruce, who has an- 
other poem—‘‘ To a Fountain”—in which the third 


line of every stanza has the same peculiarity :— 
O, Fountain of the wood! whose glassy wave, 
Slow-swelling from the rock of years, 


Holds to heayv’n a mirror blue 
And bright as Anna’s eye. 


So that, although Michael Bruce committed his young 
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Cuckoo to the nest of a treacherous foster-parent, the 
fledgling has proved his real parentage. 

The business which Beattie carried on as a lawyer, in 
which he was assisted by his younger brother, David, 
along with several clerks, was prosperous. He was 
also factor on the estate of Kirkside, of which Colonel 
(afterward General Sir Joseph) Straton was proprietor, 
and this led him often to his early home, St. Cyrus. 
His life was a busy one. The dwelling, of which he 
occupied the first floor, is now numbered 114, 115, 
116, High Street. Nos. 114 and 116 are shops, and 
No. 115 is the entrance of the stair between, that leads 
to the floor above them, which was his. His office 
was on the right side of the stair. The house is on 
the east side of the street, and is not far from the 
Town-house. 

We can conceive that his winning smile and kindly 
disposition would gain him many friends, but there 
was something else which endeared him to the people, 
and which is always quoted along with his name. He 
was a lawyer, and the oppressed found in him a kind 
and sympathising friend. He got redress for their 
wrongs, and furnished them with legal advice, for 
which services he would take no reward. His con- 
duct in this respect must have made a great impres- 
sion on the people, for it is so often alluded to. te 
would form a striking contrast to that of too many of 
his professional brethren. To all who were intimate 
with him, Beattie’s friendship was generous, warm, and 
sincere. 

From his own allusions, and from other circum- 
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stances, we have reason to believe that few had so 
large a share of earthly happiness as he. None of 
the outward elements were wanting. Nature wore for 
him unfading charms. He loved to visit every ro- 
mantic spot, and there, in the sweet musings of con- 
templation, to hold converse with the unseen. He 
lived amid a circle of warm friends, and had the con- 
sciousness of being universally liked. 

After all, it is this communion which constitutes the 
chief ingredient in the cup of human happiness. Fine 
scenery, gay woods, and ivy-mantled ruins count for 
something ; but this world and all that is in it would 
be nought without the friendship of man. Such were 
the outward elements of good which he possessed. Of 
the inner, he had even more. In him the spontan- 
eities of happiness were extraordinary. The common 
things of life gave him a more exalted pleasure than 
they do to others, because he had a higher sensibility. 
This keener sensibility, however, if it confers a ereater 
happiness, necessarily carries with it a capability of 
greater misery, which will develope under proper con- 
ditions. 


CHAPTER II. 


MONTROSE AND THE DORIC DISTRICT OF SCOTLAND. 
CHARACTERS. 


Monrrosre—lIts situation and history—Origin of the people— 
Angus and Mearns—Contrast between the race inhabiting this 
district, and the Aberdonians—Their adhesiveness—Anecdote— 
Their insight into character—Anecdote—The Doric dialect con- 
trasted with that of Aberdeen—Local variations—Difference of 
language marks difference of race—Feeling of the Mearns men 
toward the Aberdonians and the Highlanders—Surnames indica- 
tive of Saxon, Norse, Norman, and Gaelic elements in the popu- 
lation—Surnames Teutonic, but names of places Celtic—Inference 
—Characters—Jemmy Stevens—Bessy Wilks—Jemmy Cloudsley 
—Dancin’ David Pole—J soa) Gordon—The mortcloth—Theory 
of the origin of “characters.” 


Montrost is one of those airy, neat, and clean-looking 
towns which it is a pleasure to see. In this respect it 
resembles Elgin, and some of the other small towns in 
the same district. It is lareer and handsomer ‘than 
that place, but wants its fine old cathedral. The name 
Montrose is said to be derived from muin-ross, which, 
in Celtic, means ‘‘ the mossy promontory.” Buchanan 
gives it the more poetic etymon of Mons-rosarum, 
Mount-rose, and, whether this be fanciful or not, the 
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place is worthy of the name. The town is not manu- 
facturing. It is rather one of those places which afford 
a residence to a number of genteel families, who retire 
to live there, or who wish to enjoy the advantages of 
@ superior education. It seems to have been all along 
a place of this character. As far back as the time of 
the Reformation, we learn that the illustrious reformer 
and martyr, George Wishart, taught the Greek Tes- 
tament here, and that Andrew Melville attended the 
schools. Montrose is built of a light-brown and of an 
ash-grey sandstone, which have a pleasing effect. Many 
of the houses in the quaint old Flemish style present 
their gables to the street. The main street is wide and 
well paved, with a steeple of commanding height look- 
ing down on it. This belongs to the large, cathedral- 
looking old church, along whose church-way path and 
in whose churchyard Beattie saw, in his “« Dream,” 
those awful phantoms moving who were 
“ Congregated in various groups, and seemed 
To hold converse. The sound of their voices 


Was solemn and low, and they spoke the language 
Of the ‘days of other yeas.’ ” 


The general situation of the town is picturesque. It 
has its site on a sandy peninsula, bounded on the east 
side by the German Ocean, and on the south by the 
river Hsk, while on the west, the estuary of the 
river spreads out into a large sheet of water, seven 
miles in circumference, known as the basin of Mon- 
trose. The town being thus placed near the ferry, 
where travellers had crossed the channel to avoid a 


long detour round the basin, one might augur from its 
C 
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position that it is very ancient. Thomas the Rhymer 
of Ercildoune, who flourished in the reign of the good 
king Alexander the Third, a.D. 1249-86, just before 
the times of Sir William Wallace, has, according to 
popular tradition, left a stanza which runs— 

Bonny Munross shall be a moss, 

Dundee shall be dung doon, 


Forfar shall be Forfar still, 
And Brechin a braw burgh’s toon. 


Even then, however, Montrose had been old, for its 
first burgh charter dates from the reign of David L, 
Ap. 1124-58, and no one knows how long it had ex- 
isted before that time. 

In regard to the origin of the people, there is every 
reason to think that they are chiefly of Norse and Fri- 
sian blood. In character they are rather proud, and 
have a large share of that self-respect and that hatred 
of meanness which belong to the Scottish man of the 
genuine type. ‘The dialect spoken there is the broad 
Doric, totally different, on the one hand, from the 
sharp e accent of Aberdeenshire, and on the other 
from the lengthened sing-song of Fife. The people 
speak in a slow, easy, self-possessed manner, with a 
somewhat musical intonation. 

The people of the whole district of Angus and 
Mearns, which formed the area of an old Pictish mon- 
archy, appear to be of a distinct type, and may be 
partly Pictish. They differ considerably in character 
and language from the people of Aberdeenshire on the 
one hand, and from those of Fife and Perth on the 
other. They have a marked self-respect and a high 
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sense of honour, combined with great delicacy of feel- 
ing. They are not superior to the Aberdonians in in- 
dependence or in driving energy ; for who are so? but 
they look upon them as wanting honourable feeling, 
and they think them grasping, and eager to secure 
their own selfish interests. The Aberdonians have a 
passion for discussing abstract questions, and even their 
ordinary conversation takes the form of proving or 
disproving something. This taste for metaphysical 
reasoning disappears in Angus and Mearns, and in 
room of the Aberdeen logic, which is sharp enough 
to cut through deal boards an inch thick, they have 
an intuitive judgement and good sense, to which is often 
added dry humour; and although not more kindly, 
they have a generous and adhesive warmth about 
them, which forms the most marked and obvious dis- 
tinction between them and the Aberdonians, and makes 
the difference between the atmospheres of the two so- 
cleties as marked as the change from the cold granite 
of the one place to the warm freestone of the other. 
This adhesiveness may be gleaned from a story in 
character. During the war of the French Revolution, 
a worthy man in Forfarshire, with a little capital set 
up a wool mill. At the end of the first year, he came 
home one night in a more than usual good humour, 
and meeting his wife at the door, he says, ‘ Ye’ll mak’ 
a drap tea till’s, gude wife.” (Tea was scarce then.) 
“Ou, ay,” said his wife, “ but what’s ado wi’ ye the 
nicht.” ‘Eh ’oman,” says he, with that kindly ad- 
hesive warmth so characteristic of the people, “ the 
milly ’s doin’ fine: she has cleared hersel already, and 
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something forbye.” The next night he returned look- 
ing very glum, and his wife asked him if he was ‘for 
tea the nicht.” ‘ Na,” says he, ‘ we'll hae nae mair 0’ 
that stuff. That stupid blockhead, Jack, in balancin’ 
the books, added in the Anno Domini wi’ the pounds!” 

Another marked feature in the people, is their keen 
insight into character. Society seems there to be per- 
fectly conscious of every individual, and somehow to- 
define his character and position with great clearness. 
This insight into character is combined with great 
power of sarcasm, and of turning weakness or folly 
into ridicule. Asan example of this perception in the 
people even of a rude country parish, there lived in Ar- 
buthnott, a long time ago, a man who was suspected 
of having a knackiness in lifting what was not his 
own. The people had surmises that he ‘‘ found” things 
occasionally, and gave him the nickname of ‘“ Cleik.” 
This was a delicate and most sarcastic allusion to his 
gift for clecking or hooking, without actually calling 
him a thief, which, in fact, he hardly was. The man, 
whose status was respectable, was dreadfully scandal- 
ized at such an epithet, and went to the minister to 
complain. The minister, who had been no better than 
others, promised to use his good offices, and said to the 
people, “Sirs, ye are to call Cleik, Cleik no longer.” 
The people now said he had been proclaimed Cleik, 
and never afterwards called him anything else. 

In respect of language, there are no two greater con- 
trasts in Scotland than between the dialect of Moray 
and Aberdeen shires, and the Doric dialect of Angus 
and Mearns. The vowel sound of e predominates in 
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the Aberdeen dialect. Oo they pronounce like ee, as in 
“moon, spoon, fool,” which they make ‘‘meen, speen, 
feel.” J, and frequently oi, are sounded like the Greek 
ez, as in “meine” for “mine,” and “‘peint” for “ point.” 
The dental sound of t, which cannot be represented, is 
prevalent ; and d is used for th, as “fader” for “father.” 
fis also put for wh, as “ fat, far, fite,” for “ what, where, 
white.” In the Aberdeen pronunciation, in a general 
view, the accent is short and clipped. 

The greatest contrast to all this is found in the next 
shire of Mearns or Kincardine. The two types are 
separated by a natural barrier, consisting of a spur of 
the Grampians, on the south side of the Dee, running 
parallel to it, and on the sea coast by a once unin- 
habited moor, many miles broad. In place of ee and 
the allied vowel sounds, the people of Kincardine use 
the broad vowels. Oo, the most marked sound, is 
identical with the French eu. The a is nearly like 
the English a in “father,” but is used in numberless 
other combinations. This a is difficult to represent 
to those who have not heard it, as it is different from 
the usual sounds of a in English. It is unlike the 
more open, German-like, a of Aberdeen, and still less 
like the a of Edinburgh, Haddington, and other shires 
in the south of Scotland, which approaches o in the 
vulgar dialect. In place of the clipped Aberdeen ac- 
centuation, the words are rather lengthened. Although 
the whole of Angus and Mearns agree, more or less, in 
following this mode of speaking, the Doric dialect is 
spoken in its purity only in the southern half of Mearns, 
and in the northern half of Angus. There are local 
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differences within the entire area. The moment in 
passing south you cross the South Esk at Montrose, 
although not in that town itself, you enter a district 
including Arbroath and Dundee, where for and into 
are oddly used, as “‘ he intends for to live into a new 
house.” Heav-en, sev-en, fir-m, and such words are 
pronounced in two syllables. In Dundee the protracted 
sing-song intonation begins, which is found in perfec- 
tion in Fifeshire across the Tay. 

Looking at the difference in language, personal ap- 
pearance, and character, between the people of Aber- 
deen and those of Mearns and Forfar, it is probable 
that, though both of the Teutonic family, they are es- 
sentially different types. The difference of surnames 
bears this out. The Mearns men have also a certain 
feeling of hatred towards the Aberdonians, and anti- 
pathy generally marks difference of race. Their feel- 
ing towards the Celts, however, is infinitely stronger, 
as, strange to say, there is not a phrase expressive of 
more bitter, sneering contempt than, ‘That is very 
Heeland like.” There is evidently a large Norse ele- 
ment in the population. Jamieson, in the Dissertation 
prefixed to his Scottish Dictionary, has given a long list 
of surnames identical with names in Iceland and Nor- 
way, and has used this to prove that the Picts were 
Scandinavian. The relative amount of the Saxon to 
the Norse element would be difficult to determine. 
There is also a large Norman element, represented by 
such names as Lindsay, Barclay (Berkeley), Stewart, 
Fitchet (Montfichet), Melville—and not a few Celts 
proper, as Ross, Macdonald, McGregor. 
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It is an important ethnological fact, that although 
the farmers and most of the peasantry have Teutonic 
surnames, the names of hills, rivers, parishes, and farms 
are chiefly Celtic—Gaelic, as Garvock, “ rough hill ;” 
Drumnagair, ‘“ ridge of the hare ;” Esk, ‘“ water ;” 
Kcclesgreig, “‘ church of Gregory ;” Conveth, “a kind 
of tax ;” Balnamoon, “moss-town” ; Dalfouper, ‘ piper 
field ;” and British or Welsh, as Caterthun, “ seat 
of the hill fort”; Bervie, “ boiling stream”; Dye, 
“dark stream.” This indicates that the displacement 
of the Celtic race, whenever and however it happened, 
must have been gradual, else the aboriginal names 
would have vanished with the races that gave them. 


Montrose and its neighbourhood at that time 
abounded in ‘ characters.” There were those in 
humble life of whom Bowick has given so life-like a 
portrait, such as Jemmy Steven— 


Ane crumpled hat he weareth on his head, 
Tanned by long usage to a brownish hue— 


Once Jemmy was in love! but love was cold 
In the young maiden’s heart. 

Yet Betty Ireland oft-times fills his lay 
Whene’er he chaunts extemporaneous song. 


Bessy Wilks,— 

Who is the veriest beldame that I know, 

Sole living sister of the ancient weird, 

Albeit these haggard beings, long ago, 

Have from the bourne of this world disappeared. 
Jemmy Sutherland and the Deacon; and Jemmy 
Cloudsley, a fool, who sung 


O Wilkie, he is gone to France, 
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and loved to declaim from the top of a stair, and to 
speak ‘“‘ the languages,”—Gaelic, French, and Greek. 
Dancin’ David Pole, the letter-carrier, to whom the 
boys whistled 
“ The Dusty Miller, while his shuffling feet 
Would to the well-known melody keep time.” 


Jenny Gordon, of whom he says 


“*Of bonny Jenny Gordon and her love 

For Captain Ogilvy’ was aye her song : 

A wildness and a tenderness among 

The warbled notes the feeling heart could find ; 

And still the attentive sympathising throng 

Who to her song the listening ear inclined, 

Were bathed in tears to think how wretched was her mind,”! 
There were singular characters in every parish. In 

Benholm, which is a few miles north of Montrose, a 
new mortcloth, or pall, of the richest black silk 
velvet with silver fringes, had been procured for the 
burial solemnity. It had not been long in use, before, 
to the horror of the people, a large slice was cut out 
of the corner. The sacrilege was not judged to be the 
work of a malicious person, as no other damage was 
done, and the mystery was not cleared up, till some 
time after a woman, whom we shall call Tibby Fowler, 
_ of some note as a suspected character, appeared at the 
church-stile on a Sabbath with a braw, new velvet 
bonnet !_ Ignorance yet lingered in the place, and 
there were traditions of a deeper ignorance still ear- 
lier. <A fishwoman was passing along the highway 
and found a watch. The old-fashioned watch was a 
thick, round, turnip-shaped thing, with a ribbon at- 
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tached to it, and watches were rare. The woman took 
up the watch, looked at the face of it, and everyway, 
and wondered what it could be. At last, looking up 
and seeing a ploughman with his horses in the field, 
the idea struck her what it was; so she called out to 
the ploughman, ‘“‘’Hoy, m’n, “hoy, ye’ve tint (lost) yer 
horse’s e’e.” 

Although it was only in the humbler ranks that 
such public characters made themselves notorious ; yet 
there existed along side of them a number of charac- 
ters, like the daft laird of Balnamoon, in every rank. 
The last century appears to have been prolific of charac- 
ters. ‘They were numerous in Edinburgh, where they 
were sketched by Kay in his Portraits, and though 
they have now disappeared everywhere, they lingered 
in the provincial town of Montrose after they had 
ceased to exist in the capital. There must be a reason 
why that age produced so many characters, and why 
they vanished so quickly in the next. ‘‘Characters” 
are fungoid, sporadic productions of society, which 
spring up on the branches when the vital energy of 
the tree is weak. They arise spontaneously, when the 
tension of public opinion is feeble enough to allow 
them to grow up unchecked. The seventeenth, the 
century previous to the last, the epoch of covenanting 
energy in Scotland, was too vigorous an age to admit 
of much eccentricity on the part of individuals, and 
the conflict between parties in so earnest an age 0C- 
cupied men sufficiently with public events to prevent 
those vagaries which stagnation induces. In the last 
century, again, the volcano of public strife had gone 
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to rest. It was a stagnant, do-nothing age. The 
strong social opinion of the previous century, which 
found expression from the pulpit, had lost its vigour, 
and, above all, there was no newspaper press to bring 
individuals under the lash of public opinion. It was 
no wonder, then, that characters sprung up, when 
every man was left to do that which was right in 
his own eyes. Why they have vanished in our day, 
need be no question. The spirit of the age, the lash 
of public censure, the advance of society in knowledge 
and wealth, and railway travelling —are all hostile to 
their existence. There are many who lament the loss 
of these old-world people with unavailing regrets, and 
who imagine that individuality and originality have 
perished with them. The question at issue is nearly the 
same as that between the highly cultivated and the 
less cultivated, and between town and country. Life 
is much more intense in a city than in the country. 
The friction of society rubs off all the angularities of 
the individual, and the pressure of opinion removes all 
outward differences, and produces a certain external 
uniformity. Underneath this, however, there is a 
much greater real variety of character than you find 
in the country. You meet with a man, perhaps a 
country squire, whose opinions are so novel, and whose 
character is so unique, and his next neighbour is just 
such another, that you might fancy originality and in- 
dividuality have their dwelling-place in the country. 
But what is all this worth when it is inquired into. 
Such originality is a mere outward thing, and beneath 
it there is nothing but one sidedness and poverty of na- 
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ture. If individuality in man mean that self-develop- 
ing energy which perfects the particular type to which 
the man belongs, and which makes a man act out from 
himself as a centre, then the intense life of a city is 
favourable to its growth, and society there is full of 
real “individuals,” possessed of great variety and rich- 
ness of character. At the same time, exclusive life in 
a city is unfavourable to manly perfection. Youth is 
the period for becoming acquainted with Nature, and 
acquiring a knowledge of human character; and this 
can be fully done only in the country, amid the hills, 
the woods, the streams, and the green fields, where, 
too, character can be seen in its spontaneities, and 
where it is possible to know the whole of a man’s life 
and history. That which developes the finest forms 
of character, is a youth spent in the country followed 
by the cultivation of city life. The mere city-bred 
man is quick, but shallow, and wanting in breadth. 

There is an analogy between city and country life, 
on the one hand, and the present age compared with 
the past, on the other. As city life is more intense 
than country life, this age is more intense than the 
last. Oddness, eccentricity, and singularity have been 
banished, but there is now a far more real individual- 
ity, and a tenfold originality, which shews itself in 
creating the new in thought, in science, in art, and 
in social progress. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE STORY OF GEORGE BEATTIE AS A LOVER. 


THE romance given to events by Time—The story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe—Of Sappho and Phaon—The persons in such stories often 
of noble rank—The story of George Beattie has elements of inte- 
rest peculiar to itself—The copying of his MSS.—Miss Gibson— 
Stone of Morphie—Her personal appearance—The Woods of Kin- 
naber and the Garden—A contrast in character—Adjurations and 
Vows—They were at Miss G.’s instance—A fortune—Fickleness 
and duplicity—Mancuvres—Beattie writes the “ Statement of 
Facts”—Executes a will and writes an unfortunate letter—Mrs. 
Gibson—W. Smart—Conduct of A. Smart. 


History, in her ample page, has enrolled the names of 
many lovers, whom poets have sung, and whose story 
has thrilled the hearts of the youthful and the feeling. 
Yet none of these records has the romantic interest, 
or the fascinating power and intensity of the story of 
George Beattie. It requires but the distance in time, 
and the halo of antiquity, to give it the romance which 
hangs round the story of Helen of fair Kirkconnel lea; 
or that of burning Sappho, who loved and sung in 
sunny Lesbos; or the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
which Ovid has celebrated in beautiful and immortal 
strains. 
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Distance makes the chief figures stand out in bold 
relief. Time, like the Evening, softens all the tints 
and mellows all the colours; and the twilight, in 
which the past is seen, wraps all the events of his- 
tory in obscurity, and the well-known and familiar, as 
the story of human affection must ever be, gains an 
enchantment by being dimly seen across the bourne 
which parts us from the unknown and the long for- 
gotten. The time has not come yet for the story of 
George Beattie to have a charm of this kind; but it 
has many elements of interest which the others want. 
In them there are many things we would like to know, 
but which are now past the boundary of human know- 
ledge. 

The story of Pyramus and Thisbe is soon told. There 
are two scenes. In the first, there are the adjoining 
cottages of their fordidding parents, and the chink in 
the wall through which the lovers hold converse. The 
second scene is by moonlight. Thisbe comes to the place 
of meeting, to the mulberry by the fountain beside the 
tomb of Ninus, is scared away by a lioness, and. loses 
her veil among the bushes. Pyramus comes to the spot, 
and supposing her to have been torn in pieces, kills 
himself ; and Thisbe, returning in time to receive his 
dying look, stabs herself over his body, and they both 
die together. Beyond that, we know nothing except 
the name of the place where the scene is laid—Baby- 
lon ; and perhaps the story itself, like its clothing, may 
be a creation of the poet. Only a few fragments of 
Sappho’s love songs have come down to us. Of Phaon 
we know nothing, and her own history is uncertain 
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and disputed. In person she was short and dark, and 
no doubt, like all poets, she had bright eyes; but we 
are left in the dark as to all else. The ballad of Helen 
of fair Kirkconnel lea contains nearly all that is known 
of her, except that tradition gives her name and the 
names of the others. 

There have been, and there still are, many such 
stories, which are unknown and perish from human 
remembrance, because there are none to record them, 
and still more because they want the elements of uni- 
veral interest. The most remarkable, therefore, alone 
remain to us; and it is noteworthy that in many of 
them the persons of the story are of noble rank. The 
high-born were believed to have a keener sense of hon- 
our, and far more acute and intense feelings, than the 
children of toil. Where the persons are in humble life, 
as in the beautiful ballad of Andrew Lammie and Tiftie’s 
bonny Annie, or the two Sisters by the bonny mill-dams 
of Binnorie, they have always remarkable endowments 
of heart and mind, and great personal beauty. Their his- 
tory has such a charm, because all see in them what 
they feel within their own breast in a less degree of 
intensity. 

The story we are about to relate has all these ele- 
ments of interest, and many peculiar to itself. The per- 
sons of it are striking characters ; one of them is a 
man of genius, and has all the ardent feeling of the 
true poet. Their personal appearance, their charac- 
ter otherwise, their after history, and all we would 
naturally desire to know further, are known to us : 
the scenes—the Garden—the beautiful Braes—and the 
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lonely Auld Kirkyard—are familiar and easy of access; 
and the Genius of Poetry, which has immortalised 
the names and the history of other lovers, has done so 
here also, in two most pathetic lyrics, which yield to 
none of the like kind in beauty and in intensity of feel- 
ing. In all such cases the tale is told by others. We 
cannot, as we would, hear what the actors have to say 
for themselves; but here we have a self-history, writ- 
ten by the principal actor, in which everything is told; 
and it is a striking proof of the interest awakened by 
the history of George Beattie, that his MSS., which 
fill so many pages of this book, were copied, and copies 
from copies were multiplied and spread through the 
country to an extent which can be compared only to 
the publication of books in manuscript before Printing 
was invented. 

The year 1821 is the beginning of that portion of 
George Beattie’s history round which hangs so deep an 
interest. 

For some years a friendship had been growing be- 
tween him and Miss Gibson. This lady was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Gibson, of Stone of Morphie. The house is 
above a mile up from the bridge on the North Ksk, 
where the highway from Montrose to the North pass- 
ing through St. Cyrus, crosses the river. The Stone, 
from which the place is named, is a plain, unsculptured 
monolith, raised to the memory of a Danish hero slain 
here in battle. The Danes, who landed on the coast of 
Forfarshire in A.D. 1010, had been defeated, and Camus, 
their general, had been killed at Panbride, and it is be- 
lieved they then retreated northwards, and were over- 
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taken, and again defeated here. Numerous stone cof- 
fins have been found in the battle-field, especially in 
and near what is called ‘The sick man’s shed” (field). 
A den near the standing-stone is called ‘‘ Dannie’s den,” 
which may be Danish den, and the adjoining farm is 
named Comeston, which was formerly written Camus- 
ton. This is one view; but it must be said, that the 
whole subject is shrouded in obscurity. A battle-field, 
where the slain are interred in haste, is an unlikely 
place for numbers of stone coffins, and we can hardly 
suppose a stone of such an unusual form to be found and 
erected by a routed army. Such fields may have been 
places of sepulture, and the Stones, although probably 
in this case monumental, are often Druidical. 

Miss Gibson was tall, handsome, sprightly, and dash- 
ing ; fascinating rather than pretty, and had rather 
light coloured hair and hazel eyes. In this autumn she 
was entering her twenty-fourth year. It was then, in 
August 1821, that George Beattie considered himself 
warranted in paying his addresses to Miss Gibson, and 
though they were nominally rejected, he was strictly 
enjoined not to give over visiting Stone of Morphie. 
It soon appeared that Miss Gibson’s refusal was not 
sincere. Their intimacy continued to grow till the 
spring of 1822. At this time Beattie received a note 
to the following effect :—‘‘ If Mr. Beattie feels inclined 
to extend his evening walk, a friend will have pleasure 
in showing him some birds’ nests in the garden at 
Kannaber.” 

This was the blooming season of the year, when 
“summer first unfaulds her robes,” when the woods 
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resound with the songs of the singing-birds, and the 
primrose and all the plants of early summer are in 
flower. We need not doubt the lovers would spend 
a happy hour in the gloamin’ among the woods of 
Kinnaber. This spot is three miles from Montrose, 
on the south bank of the N. Esk, near the sea. 
Leaving the town by the highway going north, you 
pass the woods of Charleton on the left hand, while 
on the right a series of woods and sandy downs stretch 
to the sea. The road is always grateful to the travel- 
ler, for passing over a porous soil it is dry even in the 
worst rains. Between the second and third mile-stones 
the woods of Kinnaber come in sight, away down to 
the right. The house, at the time of which we speak, 
was uninhabited. Miss Gibson, coming from Stone 
of Morphie, would walk a mile down the other side 
of the N. Hsk, cross by the bridge, and meet her 
lover in the garden. For a considerable part of this 
summer the lovers met at least twice a week in the 
House of Kinnaber. This is a plain, white house, 
and was at that time hardly seen from the highway for 
thickly growing trees. The garden is surrounded by a 
wall and is full of bushes, and of fruit-trees, some of 
them grown to a great size and extremely old. This 
was their favourite haunt. Beattie tells a little about 
their extraordinary and romantic attachment. Many 
were the vows of fidelity, many the solemn promises 
which passed betwixt them. In certain points of 
character, there was a wonderful contrast between 
them. She was proud, aspiring in her ideas, and 
ambitious ; he was unreserved, affable, and much 
D 
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more humble. At first sight it is surprising there 
should be so strong an affinity between natures so 
different ; but when there is a strong common sym- 
pathy, and each is weak where the other is strong, 
there is a leaning on both sides, and these differences 
-are sources of true attachment, since in them lies the 
secret of mutual dependence. Oft did they discuss 
the points of difference in their character, a hundred 
times told did they conclude that their union would 
be the beginning of a life-long happiness, and that 
nothing but death would part thee and me. They 
gilded the future with beautiful imaginations, and one 
would have thought that an affection so hallowed, so 
pure, and devoted, would have lasted for ever. It 
was strong on both sides. Miss Gibson was much 
more demonstrative, as well as more sensitive and 
jealous : Beattie’s affection was deeper and more se- 
rious. Their friendship continued and increased the 
following summer of 1822, till the spring of 1823. 
Beattie visited often at Stone of Morphie, and when- 
ever Miss G. was in town, they arranged to walk out 
together. As an example of their vows of fidelity, 
Beattie, on one memorable occasion, had called at 
Stone of Morphie, and when they were alone, she 
complained that he had been jaunting without her. 
B. said, that it was not on pleasure but business, and 
that the weather had been disagreeable. On his rising 
to go away, Miss G. went between him and the door, 
and said they must repeat their vows. Beattie says 
of this—‘‘ I mentioned that there could be no necessity 
for this, but that I could have no objection.” She said 
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that this was needless as to our marriage, but that 
something behoved to be understood as to the time, or 
near about it. She then laid her hand in mine, and 
proposed repeating a solemn oath. I said that I could 
have no objection, but that it bound us whether her 
parents might be agreeable or not. She said, “they 
are quite agreeable ; I told them of our former engage- 
ment, and it was just what they expected.” ‘I then 
said, ‘go on,’ and she made me repeat these words— 
‘May I never know peace in this world, or see God 
in mercy, if I marry another than you ; or if ever I go 
south again without taking you along with me as my 
wife.’ She took a similar oath herself.” This was 
perhaps the most marked of their oft-repeated vows 
on former occasions. There is something singular in 
these vows. When lovers solemnly plight their troth, 
it is only natural and right, but here there is some- 
thing beyond that, and the fearful adjuration too, 
with which it is confirmed. Could there have been 
any latent insecurity, any secret misgiving? It is 
note-worthy that they were taken at Miss Gibson’s 
instance, and therefore what they imply must be true 
of her, not of Beattie. Whatever may be thought of 
the propriety of taking such oaths, it is certainly a 
dreadful crime to break them, ratified as they are with 
such a sanction. 

In the spring of 1823, Miss Gibson received ac- 
counts of the death of William Mitchell, Esq., one 
of her mother’s brothers, who had gained considerable 
wealth in Grenada. By her uncle’s will she and her 
mother received considerable sums, and Miss G. was 
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left his residuary legatee. Beattie apprehended at 
first no change in Miss G.’s affections, and in this he 
was not mistaken. Just after she had heard of her 
uncle’s will, he called at Stone of Morphie on Sunday, 
4th May, and found Miss Gibson at home. 

Old matters were talked over, and all their pledges 
and vows renewed. Miss G. declared that the fortune 
she had become possessed of could not alter her affec- 
tions, but, on the contrary, make them more lasting. 
B. asked if she held the consent of her parents to 
be a condition (they had always been favourable). 
Miss G. most unequivocally declared the contrary. 
Tn answer to the question if she would become his 
bride, Miss G. said to Beattie, ‘‘I mean to say yes, 
but will you allow a little time?” B. said, ‘“ Cer- 
tainly, as much as you choose ; it is nothing new ; 
you have thought of it before, and something may 
intervene.” She replied, “ Nothing can possibly inter- 
vene ; I wish no time; I am yours for ever.” Thus 
once more did these lovers interchange vows of un- 
changeable fidelity,-even after Miss G. had inherited 
what was called a fortune. But the curse of gold 
soon bore its wonted’ fruits. It was on the 4th of 
May, between eleven and twelve o'clock, that this 
last of many engagements took place, on which 
occasion Miss G. mentioned the idea of taking time 
to consider, only to reject it. B. did not leave till 
about nine o’clock in the evening. Next day Miss 
G. received accounts from one of her uncle’s executors 
of the extent of the fortune to which she would 
succeed in this country, as residuary legatee of her 
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uncle. The bequest made in the will, of which she 
was certain and knew its amount before, was £3500 
consols. What she now heard of was her uncle’s 
effects in London, to which she was heir as residuary 
legatee. There was also some West India property, 
but its value could not yet be ascertained. On the 
following day, Tuesday, 6th, Miss G. wrote to Beat- 
tie:—“Can you, will you forgive me if I ask you 
to give me back that promise which I gave you on 
Sunday? I then asked for a few hours’ considera- 
tion: had you given me that it would have saved me 
this to-day. I then boldly declared that my mother’s 
consent was of small consequence, but that is not the 
case, and she will never, I fear, consent; but you 
know I never mentioned your last letter, and I hope 
this correspondence may be kept as quiet. That this 
will give you pain I do not doubt, but better give 
- it now than afterwards; and, believe me, you have 
little to regret in the want of a nearer connection 
with me, unless my money, and this is not one-tenth 
part of what they call it at Montrose. . . . I 
shall only add that there breathes not the man in 
Europe I at present prefer to you, but still I consider 
we may be better apart,” &e. 

In what an extraordinary light does this show the 
human heart. Yesterday the sincere and devoted 
lover, now resolved to cast her vows and oaths to 
the winds. Nothing is wanting—scheming duplicity, 
the bold lie, and cruel heartlessness. She begins by 
asking back “that” promise which she gave on Sun- 
day, assuming that if she could but extort that. slight 
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concession she would be quit of the many vows and 
oaths which had been repeated times untold. To say, 
“had you given me a few hours’ consideration it 
would have saved me this to-day,” is a lie, as the 
reader may see by looking back to the narration of 
that interview. We reprobate such duplicity, but 
what shall we say of the insinuation that Beattie 
was only looking after ‘her money.” The woman 
who could write such a thing to a man like George 
Beattie had the heart of a serpent. Not that she 
believed it: she knew him too well for that. None 
knew better than she did that his guileless simplicity 
was incapable of such a thing, and not merely that 
his honourable character was far above it. This was 
done to gall him, and make him give her up. We 
shall not give the details of Beattie’s reply, as the 
letter in full will be found in his self-history, page 136. 

It is perhaps difficult for ordinary minds to con- 
ceive of the inexpressible anguish which such a letter 
would cause to a man of fine sensibilities and generous 
mind like Beattie. The effect of his answer was to 
draw a letter from Miss Gibson, in which she owns 
the truth and justice of all he had written, and asks 
his forgiveness. Even here, however, profound dupli- 
city is noticeable. She hints he is a man of law, and, 
therefore, not fairly matched; and adds, that if he 
still wished her to become his bride, she begged that, 
previous to her leaving her father’s house, all letters 
that had passed betwixt them might be destroyed. 
This makes it perfectly clear that she is merely 
manoeuvring to get possession of her letters. How- 
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ever, in Beattie’s reply, he shows that he believed her 
sincerity, and like a generous man forgave all. 

Soon after this he saw Miss Gibson, and all that 
had occurred of a disagreeable nature, was buried in 
oblivion. Miss G. said she made the request merely 
to try him, and laughed at the idea of his having 
taken up the matter seriously. She also said she 
wanted a document from him on the subject of their 
engagement, and that his two last letters were quite 
sufficient, and bound him very completely. She then 
voluntarily took a most solemn oath that she would 
punctually and faithfully fulfil her engagements with 
Beattie, and never think of retracting while she drew 
breath. Miss G. then said she wished to reside a 
short time at the House of Kinnaber, which she had 
newly come to, and that as soon as arrangements 
could afterwards be made, their union would take 
place. It is incomprehensible from what motive she 
now acted; whether she had some doubts about the 
new lover, who had begun to pay her attention, and 
therefore wished to make sure of the old at least; 
or whether the whole was a mancuvre to get back 
her letters. 

We shall now go on to speak of the subsequent 
events. With respect to what we have already 
mentioned, we have the most certain evidence of 
its accuracy, as we have drawn our materials from 
Beattie’s own written statements, which are both 
ample and correct. The gentleman who began 
to pay marked attention to Miss Gibson, now that 
her fortune had become notorious, was Mr. William 
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Smart, a partner with his brother as a firm of 
corn merchants. He was rather handsome, a jolly, 
good-looking man, but a foppish, conceited fool. 
There can be no doubt, as their subsequent his- 
tory clearly showed, that his ends were merely 
mercenary. He was looking after Miss G.’s money, 
and did not care a farthing for herself. Miss G. 
welcomed his attentions, and it soon became evident 
that her last solemn oath and her engagements 
with B., at their reconciliation, were all a lie. And 
yet there was some curious acting on the occasion. 
Beattie says of it—‘ After some conversation had 
taken place between Miss Gibson and me, she asked 
me how I was looking so ill. I made no immediate 
answer, and I confess I was a good deal affected, as 
she looked poorly herself. Miss Gibson then burst 
into tears, and said she never could forgive herself 
for having latterly acted towards me as she had done. 

She asked me to come back as soon as 
possible, and said we both would be in high spirits 
at next meeting.” 

After all this, only a day or two had elapsed, 
when she set off for Edinburgh without acquainting 
B., and it was evident she now shunned him. While 
she was there with her father, Beattie wrote out a 
statement of facts in regard to the whole connection 
between Miss G. and himself, and sent it to Mr. 
Gibson. B. says of this document, he wrote it in 
despair, but indeed in writing and sending it he did 
nothing improper, for Mr. Gibson was his intimate 
friend. Miss G. got the statement from her father 
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and kept it. On her return she wrote a letter to 
Beattie, in which she says—‘‘I find my fortune has 
too many charms for you;” and in a subsequent one, 
“T trust you will not think of sending such threat- 
ening letters after me ;” and, “ I again beg you will 
not tease my parents with such things, for they will 
not interfere on your side.” (These letters are dated 
14th and 21st June.) The heartless insinuation about 
her “fortune,” and the other remarks, which appear 
equally heartless when one reads the letters which 
B. did write, are all meant to wound his feelings. 
A little after this she went to Pitcaithly, Mr. Smart 
being one of the party. On the 29th July, Mr 
N. of Borrowfield called on Beattie with the view 
of securing Miss Gibson’s letters, but B. declined to 
give them up. He thought of seeking legal redress ; 
and perhaps the only fault which is attachable to 
him, is his saying he would. Now there can be no 
doubt that what he meant by this was one of two 
things—either to bring her shameful conduct before 
the tribunal of public opinion, by getting a decision 
on the case in a court of law, or to make the whole 
thing known in some other form. That he was utterly 
incapable of secking or of accepting money damages, 
is evident from his known character; and, indeed, 
in a passage of his memoranda, he refers to his over- 
hearing people say, “ There is no doubt he will get 
ample damages,” and scouts the notion as a gross, 
sordid, and vulgar idea. But Beattie was incapable 
of even the modified idea of getting a decision 
recorded in a court of law against the perjury of 
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which he had been made the object, where the sole 
punishment inflicted would be exposure. He was 
driven to the idea of seeking such a redress by the 
insults offered to him on the part of the Gibsons, 
and by the vulgar triumph of his rival. Perhaps 
he had also the notion that he was bound in honour 
and conscience to do so. The thing, however, was 
never done, and never attempted. The other alter- 
native of leaving private documents for the satisfaction 
of his friends after his death was carried out, and 
Beattie’s hope that they would be published has been 
realized. 

The last point in the narrative we referred to, 
was Mr. N.’s calling for Miss Gibson’s letters. It 
had now become notorious that Miss Gibson had 
abandoned him, and was to be married to another. 
Weighed down by disappointment, and crushed 
by despair, Beattie, on Friday, 8th August, exe- 
cuted a will, and afraid he could not survive 
Miss G.’s wedding-day, and apprehensive that his 
will would not hold good unless he lived sixty days 
after making it, he sent a letter to Miss Gibson 
asking that her marriage should be deferred. This 
letter is answered by her father, who says, ‘¢ This 
world is made for disappointments and trials... [. 
thought you one of those men that anything of the 
kind would never have cried buf’ upon, and I am 
sure you have more good sense than let any disap- 
poimtment ever be known to the world, far less to 
interfere with your happiness or peace of mind. 
‘There. is as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
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of it. Do let us see you as before.” This was poor 
consolation to a broken heart, but it was perhaps 
all the sympathy that could be expected from a 
callous and heartless old man. Myr. G. had no indig- 
nation at the perfidy of his daughter, but perhaps he 
was the least guilty of the family. He liked George 
Beattie, and would not have done anything against him. 
It was Mrs. G. who instigated and abetted her daughter 
to discard Beattie. She was a haughty and imperious 
woman, and remarkable for her assumption and self- 
consequence. 

We know how all this ended, though the reader 
do not yet know, and we think it will prove an ever- 
lasting warning to mothers never to sanction their 
daughters trampling on solemn vows, and breaking 
their plighted troth. We have spoken of the part 
acted by Mr. and Mrs. G. The conduct of Miss 
Gibson, on this occasion, was such that indignation 
" itself is supplanted by astonishment. Not content 
with trampling on all her solemn engagements and 
oaths, she made public George Beattie’s last appeal 
for a little delay, and held it up to ridicule. She 
made his feelings a subject of mockery, and wishing 
to do despite to her former lover, she immediately 
went to the theatre along with Mr. Smart and her 
mother, and subsequently with another lady and that 
gentleman. Perhaps she counted on his death, and 
believed that ‘a dead man tells no tales,” but she 
was mistaken. While they go to the theatre, Beattie 
is in his own house, sitting in the office at his desk, 
and ascertains from J., who was seeing some friends 
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down, who all were there. After many of his 
acquaintances had been named, he still asks if there 
were no more, and J. at last reluctantly mentions 
about Miss G. In a little, he went and sat down in 
the parlour, with his head resting on his hand. This 
is the picture of a man whose heart is torn with 
jealousy and crushed with insult. It is in the middle 
of August, and after this he often sat alone at his 
desk, writing those Papers which were found there, 
which will be spoken of in the proper place. Miss 
G., no doubt, never thought of his doing that, or 
what would become of them one day. 

The conduct of Mr. S. will ensure him the aver- 
sion and reprobation of all the generous and noble 
minded among men, and will continue to cover his 
name with reproach until this story perish amid the 
wrecks of time. His motives for coming forward as 
a suitor for Miss G.’s hand at the time he did were 
clearly venal. He was fully aware of Miss G.’s vows 
and romantic attachment when he endeavoured to 
set her mind against keeping her solemn engagements.! 
In fact, he plumed himself in cutting Beattie out. That 
he used the weapons of ridicule and disparagement 
is also known. He used to tell with great glee, 
that Mr. Tweedale’s parcel carrier, a simple fellow, 
in taking a parcel from the mail coach, let it fall in 
the strand, and when challenged by the guard, he said, 
“What does it signify, it’s only to Geordie Beattie,” 
as if even a natural fool treated him with contempt. 


" They had been solemnly betrothed. 
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This, however, was a total perversion of the poor 
fellow’s meaning.’ Well, he has earned an immor- 
tality which no man will envy him. Beattie related to 
an intimate friend, that there was a relative of Mr. S., 
who also acted against him.’ In judging of the con- 
duct of the Gibson family and of Mr. W. Smart, 
we must take into view all the circumstances which 
Beattie gives so fully in his ‘“ Statement of Facts,” 
and the serious consequences which they must have 
distinctly seen would follow, before we can get a 
right moral impression of the character of these 
transactions. 


1 See page 175. 


2 This was a man who, though not in the least pretentious, 
was a very clever man, and had the ideas of honour which are 
usual among gentlemen. 


[ Beattie’s “‘ Statement of Facts,” with “ Supplement,” 
page 128, should be read at this point.] 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHARACTER OF MISS GIBSON. 


THERE is a radical inconsistency in her character—Not a hypo- 
crite—Beattie’s opinion—A sudden change explained—The effects 
of a fortune—Her correspondence with her uncle—How his 
money came to her—The madness of committing crimes and 
then dreaming of happiness—The character of a man shapes his 
history—Retribution in life inevitable—The illusion with which 
she was charmed—A warning beacon—Miss G. of no importance 
in herself. 


Amoné the romantic stories of human affection, which 
the genius of poetry has rendered immortal, many 
have been tragic. Sometimes one lover has fallen 
a victim to the devices of cruel parents, and the 
other is drawn into the same vortex of untimely 
fate. Sometimes one perishes by shipwreck, and the 
other spends a weary life hoping for a bridal morn 
which is never to dawn, and waiting for a bridegroom 
who is never to return. Yet in all such cases the 
unchangeable fidelity which is the cause of their fate 
casts a halo round their tomb. This story resembles 
these in its romantic character ; but the end is different. 

In last chapter we left Beattie writing his last letter 
to Miss Gibson, and asking only a little delay, while 
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she with indecent haste is hurrying into a new alliance. 
They now parted and met no more. It is difficult to 
comprehend the part which Miss Gibson now acted. 
She is a woman whose character is not easily grasped. 
There is in appearance such a radical inconsistency in 
it. At one time she is remarkable for devoted aftec- 
tion, for numerous vows of inviolable attachment, and 
a jealousy of any slight or neglect, however trifling : 
then, suddenly, she displays the most heartless perfidy, 
and adds insult to injury, mocking even at the suffer- 
ings of her victim. Some have said that she was a 
hypocrite all along, and that her devoted attachment 
was a mere pretence. Now this is simply cutting the 
Gordian knot to avoid the difficulty of loosing it. 
But such a hypothesis could be held only by a shallow 
judge of character, and is founded on an entire mis- 
conception. Miss G. had no motive to play such a 
part, having from the first been secure of Beattie’s 
affections. Some hypothesis, however, must be made 
to explain these seeming inconsistencies; for there is, 
and there must be, a unity and self-consistency in 
human character, and therefore when we light on 
what appears an extraordinary inconsistency in human 
conduct, we must not blame the man as if he were 
false to his own nature, but our original hypothesis of 
his character as being defective. It is possible, then, 
to form a conception of Miss Gibson’s character, such, 
that her after conduct will appear only a development 
of its latent elements under temptation. It was a 
character which combined the opposite extremes of 
great natural generosity and benevolence with the 
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most perfect selfishness ; and violence of affection with 

-fickleness as to the object. Add to this an entire 
want of conscience, of moral principle, and therefore 
of moral honour, and the change in external circum- 
stances will explain the rest. 

On the one hand she was sprightly, generous, and 
affectionate, with much of the noble and the romantic. 
Her smile is said to have been peculiarly fascinating. 
One of the strongest proofs that the element of good- 
ness was present even in great strength, is Beattie’s 
opinion—and he was no mean judge of character— 
and, perhaps; a still stronger is his extraordinary 
attachment, which remained unabated to the last. 
As to his opinion, so firm a hold did this belief in 
her better nature take of his mind, that he could 
hardly conjure up to himself the idea of her treachery, 
and tried every other hypothesis to explain her con- 
duct; but, of course, others, being free from bias, 
will grasp her character more firmly. Of his affection, 
he says in a letter written to Miss G. after the extra- 
ordinary change in her disposition towards him— 

“My affections have been so exclusive that I never could care 
for another under any circumstance. I may say I have never 
thought about any other than yourself for years, whether you 
were absent or present; and whatever I may have written in 
distress, I find that it is entirely out of my power to root out, or 


even in the smallest degree abate, my affections, even although I 
should be depised and spurned by the object of them.” 


And in another— 


“ My health is now suffering much. I shall seek no remedy. 
Will I never be allowed to look upon you again ?” 


This is the language of the most intense affection, and 
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it throws a reflex light on the object of his attachment. 
We have thus Beattie’s unchanged opinion and his 
unabated affection as evidences that this lady had a 
nature at once noble and good, and no doubt it was so. 
One cannot look upon Miss G. as essentially a heartless 
and cruel woman. She rather was one who made 
moral shipwreck of the better part of her nature, and, 
indeed, with that she wrecked her happiness, for her 
after-story was more melancholy than even that 
of the ill-fated Beattie. 

But while there was an element of goodness in Miss 
Gibson, on the other hand she was one of those proud 
and cruel natures to whom the gratification of pride 
and ambition is their highest pleasure. Vanity was 
also a feature not wanting in her character, appearing 
under the form of ostentation and a susceptibility to 
flattery. One would expect her to be profoundly 
selfish. 

Where there are such natural antagonisms as these 
in a character not ruled by the dictates of conscience, 
the central authority, those inconsistencies which per- 
plexed everybody appear explicable enough. 

Taking such a general view of her character, her 
acting as she did does not appear so incomprehensible. 
The moment she knew the extent of her uncle’s 
personal estate she became elated with pride, and 
thought she could command greater attention, having 
- become heir to a fortune. As soon as Mr. Smart 
heard of her money, he began to make advances. 

1 The entire amount of her fortune was about ten thousand 


pounds, 
oy) 
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Her vanity was flattered at this. A sentence im one 
of her letters to Beattie lets out the secret. She 


says, referring to him,—‘‘I know there are people 
in Montrose who think more of me than they once 
did.” Of course she could not see that he was 


courting her merely for her money. No woman can 
see this—so deceitful is self-flattery. It is not easy 
to see how she could consider him superior to George 
Beattie. One thing was, he was of the same type 
of character as herself—haughty, conceited, and plac- 
ing an extravagant importance on rank. We have 
seen that Beattie was of an opposite type. The chief 
element, however, which attracted Miss Gibson was 
his connections in society. He used to frequent 
Brechin Castle as a visitant of the late Lord Pan- 
mure, and often associated with others of the same 
stamp. This was an irresistible charm to a woman 
naturally ostentatious, and who was ambitious of 
shining in society. Her previous education in a 
much lower rank in society made her unnaturally 
sensitive on such a point, and led her to attach an. 
extravagant importance to social position. We have 
exhausted the good qualities of this man. With 
gentlemanly manners, he was essentially a vulgar, 
mercenary character, which is shown among other 
things by his stipulating that he should heir not 
only Miss Gibson’s money, but also that of her 
mother. Previous to his marriage he had no such 
independent means as Beattie had. That he made 
an adroit use of Miss G.’s susceptibilities to his own 
ends was one main cause of his success. He used 
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the weapon of ridicule to destroy B. in her opinion, 
and. to cause her to make light of her romantic 
attachment and solemn vows, of which he was quite 
aware. Such a woman cannot stand ridicule. The 
result of all was that she abandoned her noble. 
minded lover, and allied herself to one much hig 
inferior, and with what deplorable consequences 
the sequel will show. Money was the cause of all 
this mischief, and there is here a striking instance 
of moral retribution. Miss G. ought not, in justice, 
to have been the heir of her uncle, William Mit- 
chell, Hsq., Governor of Grenada; or, at least, only 
in part. He had a brother, Mr. James Mitchell, of 
Montrose, who was his legal heir, and who naturally 
had a claim superior to that of his sister, Miss G.’s 
mother. However, Miss G. had entered into cor- 
respondence with her uncle, and had poisoned his 
mind with prejudices against his and her mother’s 
brother, and thus got a will made in her own favour. 
It was the governor’s intention to return to this 
country, and in that case the true state of matters 
would have been explained; but death prevented 
him. This was the way the curse of gold came 
which wrought such mischief. 

How morally blind she was, to think of a life of 
happiness after the commission of such crimes. She 
might, perhaps, hope to drown all recollections of the 
past in the whirl of fashionable life ; but it is impos- 
sible to keep up this state of excitement always, and 
the moment a lull takes place memory again becomes 
wakeful, and the voice of conscience is heard—like 
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the muttering of distant thunder—warning of coming 
vengeance. The moment she perjured herself, and 
broke her honour, her truth, and her solemn engage- 
ments, she made up her mind to cut off, save one or 
two, all the common forms of happiness—such as con- 
scious worth, the goodwill of mankind, the approval 
of conscience, and a mind at peace with itself,—and to 
live, and go on with the least amount of happiness on 
which it is possible for a human being to exist. It is 
impossible for a person with a character ripened by 
such crimes to pass through life unpunished. There 
is in truth a conformity between the character of a 
man and his history ; so that if we knew what his 
character originally was, or was formed by his own 
deeds to be, we could predict what he would meet 
with in life. We might, therefore, at this point of 
Miss Gibson’s career, anticipate what she had prepared 
for herself, before we knew what shape her future 
would take. It is natural for a healthy mind to feel 
the strongest moral indignation at the cruelty and 
treachery of such characters ; but in place of thirsting 
for their punishment, we can look on calmly, knowing 
it is impossible for them to escape from retributive 
justice. 

She was as much hallucinated and deceived in Mr. 
S. as Beattie was in her, and was sadly disappointed. 
She showed her consciousness of want of success by 
maintaining a defiant attitude towards society, which 
indicates a want of self-satisfaction, and she also showed 
her disappointment by evidently not caring for Mr. S. 
That she made a miserable mistake was well known. 
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The idea of rank, status, and position was the phantom 
which she pursued. She has become a beacon to her 
sex, and an object of scorn and contempt to every 
noble woman. ‘The story of her life fairly lived out 
will warn others not to commit such crimes. 

We must, however, have done with a woman who 
is of no importance except from her relation to a re- 
markable, ill-fated genius. If any space is due to her, 
it is to the character and not to the woman; and he 
who studies human life may indeed find more remark- 
able women, but he will seldom find, more abundant 
or more truthful materials. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LATER HISTORY OF BEATTIE. 


THE Appeal—Beattie writes his history, from 1821 to 1823— 
“The Last ’’—Contrast between his earlier and his later history— 
The causes of his state of mind—Analogy of Rey. John Newton 
—The title of “ The Last ””—Farewell Sonnet —He tells his whole 
story to a friend—His look—Goes to Aberdeen to make a purchase 
—An invitation to a party—The 29th of September—Inquires 
if it will rain—His dress—The Links. 


[The Last” should be read along with this Chapter. | 


Tue perfidy of one in whom he had placed the utmost 
confidence, operated with fatal effect on the too sus- 
ceptible mind of Beattie. It was a perfidy of a double 
dye, for, when the lovers met again after the first 
breach of their friendship, Miss Gibson laughed at 
Beattie’s fears, and voluntarily took a most solemn 
oath to fulfil her engagements. This dispelled, for a 
time, the clouds of despair which gathered over the 
head of an ill-starred genius. The following exqui- 
sitely beautiful and pathetic piece refers to this point 
of time, although it is not known whether it was com- 
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posed just then, or afterwards when the mind of the 
poet had become more calm, after the violence of its 
first emotions. It was found in his jot-book after his 


death :— 


Say, what is worse than black despair, 
*Tis that sick hope too weak for flying ; 

That plays at fast and loose with care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


Though promise be a welcome guest, 
Yet it may be too late a comer, 
?Tis but a cuckoo voice at best— 
The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 


Then now consent this very hour, 

Let the kind word of peace be spoken ; 
‘Like dew upon a withered flower 

Is comfort to the heart that’s broken. 


The heart whose will is from above, 
May yet its mortal taint discover ; 

For time, which cannot alter love, 
Hath power to kill the hapless lover. 


This glimmering ray of hope caused Beattie’s hap- 
piness to return for a moment, but it was the last that 
gleamed athwart his sky ere his sun went down and 
set for ever amid the clouds of dark despair. 

He now executed a will in which he settled his 
affairs, and feeling that a dreadful catastrophe was 
inevitable, he wrote a letter to Miss G., in which he 
begs her to delay her marriage with Mr. S. for a little, 
till sufficient time should have elapsed to render his 
will valid. This request she rejected with scorn and 
contempt. B. also about this time completed the Sup- 
plement, and the additions to his Statement of Facts 
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-—all of which unitedly form the first part of his 
narrative—and commenced to write down those re- 
markable disclosures about the state-of his mind, 
which he headed with a title of terrible emphasis— 
Tue Last. 

Tf there is one thing more astonishing than another 
in this wonderful story, it is the contrast between 
Beattie’s earlier and his later history. That a man so 
full of fun, laughter, and jocularity should have taken 
a disappointment in love so much to heart, seems to 
have surprised everybody ; and yet, when the cha- 
racter of the man and the causes of his mental anguish 
are understood, it does not appear so surprising. Con- 
stitutionally, he had an element common to both these 
manifestations,—an extraordinary development of the 
emotional sensibilities. This served as an exhaustless 
fountain of the comic, but, at the same time, it ren- 
dered the tragic possible. With regard to the nature 
and causes of that dreadful state of mind into which 
he fell, much may be gleaned from hints given in 
‘«'The Last.” His mind was troubled and astonished 
in thinking of Miss G.’s conduct, which appeared to 
him utterly unaccountable. He says— 

“ Tt is not the breaking of written or verbal promises or oaths— 
it is the breaking of the impalpable and continued chain of 
endearments that passed betwixt us for a long period—the long 
and uninterrupted course of interchanges of affection, expressed 
in a thousand different modes, the meaning of which was so 
well known to both; it is the breaking of these that utterly 
confounds me. It is to me altogether unaccountable, and dis- 
plays such a dreadful breach of faith and want of principle, 


that it shakes my resolution and overpowers my reason to 
attempt to scan the motives that could have led to all this.” 
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Dark suspicions must have haunted his mind about 
the means his rival may have used to get Miss G. into 
his power. Had that lady simply transferred her 
affections to a preferable object, it would not have 
appeared to Beattie so extraordinary ; but to treat 
him with so refined a cruelty as to hand about in 
ridicule his letter entreating her to delay her marriage 
only for a little, and otherwise to regard him with 
such hatred and aversion, and all without a cause, 
seemed to him so incomprehensible. He could not 
know but that Mr. 8. might have poisoned Miss G.’s 
mind towards him by some false or horrible story. 
Had the extraordinary attachment been merely on his 
side, B. would have had less difficulty in compre- 
hending Miss G.’s motives ; but he had the clearest 
evidence that on her side it was equally strong, if not 
so lasting. In this view he would look upon her with 
pity as Mr. S.’s victim, and feel the keenest resent- 
ment towards the man who had destroyed them both. 
Besides the wound which Beattie had received in his 
affections, his pride was dreadfully hurt by the im- 
putation to him of mercenary motives on the part of 
Miss G., and by the vulgar triumph of his rival, who 
piqued himself on cutting him out, and who took 
every opportunity of turning him into ridicule. His 
sensitive nature was also terribly wounded by the 
shameless exposure of that letter in which he begged 
Miss G. to delay her marriage, especially as it hinted, 
without ambiguity, at his intention to commit suicide. 
Blasted hopes, wounded pride, a sensitive dread of the 
ridicule of the world, but chiefly the cruel stab which 
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the scorn of one whom he loved so well gave him, 
reduced Beattie to a deplorable state. From being 
the happiest of human beings, he became the most 
miserable. The awful state of his mind may be 
conceived from such expressions as these :— 


“T meant to have written a separate letter to my parents ; 
this, however, I cannot do. I can only think of them with that 
dreadful degree of agony, that the perspiration falls in drops 
from the tips of my fingers on the paper. . . . . I have not 
slept many hours in the course of two months. I am a com- 
plete wreck and a ruin—totally unfit to do business.” 


Some might imagine that he fell into this state 
from weakness and the want of manliness. This was 
not the case; and we have a remarkable analogy 
in the story of the Rev. John Newton, a man of 
strong nerves and iron will, which will throw much 
light on this strange story. John Newton, at that 
time about the age of seventeen, had received an 
invitation to visit some distant relations in Kent. 
They were particular friends of his mother, who 
died at their house; but a coolness having taken 
place upon his father’s second marriage, all inter- 
course between them had ceased. As ahie road lay 
within half-a-mile of the house, and he had obtained 
his father’s leave to call on them, he went thither, 
and met with the kindest reception from these friends. 
They had two daughters ; it seems the elder had been 
intended, by both the mothers, for his future wife. 
Almost at the first sight of this girl, then under 
fourteen years of age, he was impressed with such 
an affection for her, as appears to have equalled all 
that the writers of romance have imagined— 
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“T soon lost,’ says he, “all sense of religion, and became 
deaf to the remonstrances of conscience and prudence, but my 
regard for her was still the same; and i may, perhaps, venture 
to say that none of the scenes of misery and wickedness I after- 
wards experienced ever banished her a single hour from my 
thoughts for the seven following years.” 

Speaking of the awful depths of wretchedness and sin 
into which he sank, he says further :— 


“Some intervals of sober reflection would at times take place. 
When I have chosen death rather than life, a ray of hope 
would come in (though there was little probability for such 
a hope) that I should yet see better days, that I might return 
to England, and have my wishes crowned, if I did not wilfully 
throw myself away. In a word, my love to [the future] Mrs. N. 
was now the only restraint I had left. Though I neither feared 
God nor regarded man, I could not bear that ‘she’ should 
think meanly of me when I was dead.” 


After this period, Mr. Newton was restored to 
England and to his friends by a series of remark- 
able Providences, and through God’s merey became 
“a new man from being a wretch and a_ profligate. 
All obstacles being now removed, he was married 
to her whose image never fled from his memory 
during the vicissitudes of those seven eventful years. 
Having set out from England on one of his voyages, 
a year or two after his marriage, he went to St. 
Christopher’s, where he met with a great disappoint- 
ment; for the letters which he expected from Mrs. 
Newton were, by mistake, forwarded to Antigua. 
Certain of her punctuality in writing, if alive, he 
concluded, by not hearing from her, that she was 
surely dead. This fear deprived him of his appetite 
and rest—caused an incessant pain in his stomach, 
and in the space of three weeks he was sinking 
under the weight of an imaginary stroke. 
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“T felt,” says he, “some severe symptoms of that mixture of 
pride and madness, commonly called a broken heart ; and indeed, 
I wonder that this case is not more common. How often do the 
potsherds of the earth presume to contend with their Maker ! 
and what a wonder of mercy it is that they are not all broken. 
This was a sharp lesson, but I hope it did me good; and when 
I had thus suffered some weeks, I thought of sending a small 
vessel to Antigua. I did so, and she brought me several packets, 
which restored my health and peace, and gave me a strong 
contrast of the Lord’s goodness to me, and of my unbelief and 
ingratitude towards him.” 


The title, ‘The Last,” is Beattie’s own, and one 
would infer from this, that he had hoped it would 
one day be published. The sheets, on which he 
has written it, are folded up, like lawyers’ papers, 
with the title on the blank outside page. He has 
written the title on three of the other sheets, and 
scratched out the words again with the pen; from 
which it is apparent he had meant to stop at each of 
those points and had begun again. The same thing 
is indicated by differences in the handwriting and 
in the ink. This accounts for a certain degree of 
repetition. The stops are at ‘‘ painful existence,” p. 
169, at “churchyard brae,” p. 172, and at “* yeaceful 
grave,” p. 186. His “Farewell Sonnet” must have 
been written near the close of this period. 

George Beattie’s inward experience during the last 
period will be best known from what he has written 
in “The Last;” but there are several things which 
throw a cross light on its history.. One day he met 
with his friend Mr. — in the coffee-room, and asked 
him to take a walk down the links with him. Beat- 
tie fumbled in his pockets for a paper, and walked 
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about among the whin bushes, as if seeking for a 
paper he had lost. His friend thought afterwards 
there Lad been no paper; but divining that Beattie 
wished to say something about Miss G., as he made 
an allusion to her, he said—‘‘I think you have met 
with a disappointment in Miss Gibson.” ‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘a very great disappointment.” After walk- 
ing about for some time, he went up to Mr. —’s 
house, and staid over the evening, not leaving till 
late. +On that evening, he told Mr. — the whole 
story of his connection with Miss Gibson from the 
beginning, and after having told him everything he 
added, that ‘all was over with him.” The belief is 
therefore incorrect, that B. did not disclose the state 
of his mind to a friend; but the only other to whom 
he did so was Captain D—. G—. It is also men- 
tioned by the excellent gentleman, whose recollections 
of that memorable evening have just been quoted, 
that Beattie at this period had been taken with an 
interesting young lady on a visit from London, whom 
he had met in society, and that he consulted him 
whether he should not go to Edinburgh, where she 
had gone, and marry her then, evidently to anticipate 
Miss G.’s marriage, or to drive her from his thoughts. 
Mr. — suggested that he should rather go to London, 
and consult with her friends, to which B. assented ; 
but it appears the idea of marrying another did not 
bring relief to his mind, and it was abandoned. 
Mr. — also tells, that one occasion during the same 
period Beattie had come down the Bank stair, and in 
crossing the street towards the Ball house where he 
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was standing, passed in front of Mrs. Gibson, who was 
walking up the pavement, and says, he never saw a 
man assume such a death-like look, or have such a face 
of horror. Beattie wasalso seen then in St. Cyrus ; 
but his look was sad: all his cheerfulness and fun- 
niness were gone. At home it was remarked that he 
never read after his disappointment. 

A dreadful catastrophe was now at hand. A pro- 
_ gress towards it is seen in his brief self-history. Near 
the beginning the words occur :—“ God knows, what 
may happen: I have no distinct views on the subject.” 
Again, he adds—* After an -interval of suffering, I 
have again taken up my pen, I find no improvement 
in the state of my mind.” Further on, he speaks 
explicitly of the fatal step he was about to take, and 
towards the end he says, mournfully, ‘‘T shall fall 
before the leaves.” 

To shew how deliberate he was in his intention to 
take away his own life, he went to Aberdeen to buy a 
pistol, leaving with the coach in the morning, and 
returning at night. His going so far was evidently 
to avoid attracting notice by making such a purchase. 
It seems the first pistol did not please him, and he 
went back again, and got another in place of it. It ig 
believed he went to St. Cyrus, and tested the pistol 
on the door of a salmon fish-house which lies under 
the brae, straight down from the Manse. On Monday, 
the 22nd of September, a week before the day of his 
death, Mr. William Gordon was inviting some friends 
to a party, and in going round met Beattie as he was 
going down his own stair, and invited him. Beattie 
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agreed to go, and went. ‘That was remarked to have 
been an unusually merry evening, and Beattie was in 
high spirits ; but this could only now be a reaction 
from his habitual sadness, and a relief sought for a 
moment in excitement. Now from what occurred 
afterwards, his brother David thought that George 
Beattie had fully intended to take his life on that 
Monday ; for on being invited to Mr. Gordon’s party, 
and accepting the invitation, he went upstairs and 
put something in his desk, believed to have been the 
pistol. On that day he also used the same expression 
as he did on the following Monday :—‘ I'll maybe no 
be back to dinner.” On the morning of Monday, 
the 29th of September, he looked out and said it 
would be rain. He then sent to the foot of the 
Kirk brae, where the sky could be better seen, to 
ascertain whether it would rain, and found that it 
would not. It was afterwards noticed, that he had 
put on a good suit, and was dressed with unusual 
care. As he was leaving, his sister spoke of making 
so-and-so for dinner, to which he said ‘ Na, Kate, 
yell not do that, I am going to the country, and 
I'll maybe no be back to dinner, and I can get 
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something if J come,—if I come;” which he repeated 
twice. In going out, he turned back twice, and 
spoke about rain, so that Mr. Arnot, and the other 
clerks in his office wondered at him. He then went 
down to the links and took an apple or two at James 
Duke’s heckle-house, a shipload of which had come 


in, as it was now the end of September, and went 
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along the links northwards from Montrose towards 
the woods of Charleton, on his way to the Auld 
Kirkyard. The mouth of the N. Esk is only three 
and a half miles from that of the 8S. Esk. A line 
of sandhills runs between the river’s mouth, along 
the sea-side, forming a rampart between the sea and 
the low sandy tract behind them. The highroad to 
the north, which crosses the N. Esk into St. Cyrus, 
a mile from the sea, bounds this tract on the inland 
side. The more level portion of it near Montrose 
is called the Links, and is covered with green sward. 
Farther north the ground is more broken, and the 
dark fir wood of Charleton stretches down into the 
waste from highroad towards the Lunes. After an 
interval of -cultivated fields come the gayer woods 
of Kinnaber, which reach as far as the N. Esk. 


CHAPTER VIL 


LATER HISTORY OF BEATTIE. 


BEATTIE leaves Montrose to return to St. Cyrus—The last ears 
of harvest—His harvest is past—Nature gives no response now— 
He hastens to the braes and the Auld Kirkyard—How strange— 
Looking backwards through the vista of life—His thoughts— 
How came he to this ?—The battle of Life—All losses trifling in 
the view of Hternity—Self value—His last day—A letter to 
David—His Monument—lInscription—A last word. 


THE summer of 1823, the most eventful in Beattie’s 
life, was, now hastening to a close. It was early in 
May, when the trees had budded and nature had put 
on her mantle of living green, that the first rude 
shock awoke him from his dreams of happiness, and 
he felt the first pangs of a broken heart. The trees 
had budded and blossomed and now hung with ripe 
fruit; the birds had sung their merry songs and 
fledged their tender brood, and now were gathered 
to wing their way to sunnier climes; the wild flowers 
bloomed and faded; the golden harvest was gathered 
from the fields; but all had been unheeded by this 
true lover of nature. Peace had fled from his once 
happy mind, and he was too much absorbed with 
his own misery to heed the changes in the face of 


nature. Between the middle of August and the end 
F 
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of September, he had written with the utmost clear- 
ness those astonishing disclosures concerning the state 
of his mind, which he has entitled ‘The Last,” and 
he too had now come to the end. On the 29th of 
September, in the forenoon, he left Montrose for St. 
Cyrus, proceeding northwards over the Links. The 
boys were playing on the streets, and the busy hum 
of city life went on as usual, when this melancholy 
man bade adieu to the world, and wended his way 
towards the scenes of his childhood. By this road 
he had often gone before in far other moods, when 
he accompanied a friend to an evening walk, or went 
to the rendezvous in the woods and garden of Kin- 
naber, or when he walked alone to enjoy in sweet 
musings the beauties of nature. But now a gloom 
darker than midnight overshadows his soul. As he 
walked over the lonely sward, toward the dark pine 
wood of Charleton, the sea is hidden from his sight 
by the range of sandhills, but the cliffs of St. Cyrus 
beyond the N. Esk, the scenes of his boyhood, and 
the places he loved so well, are in sight the whole 
way. The morning had gloomed, and now the sun 
shone through the clouds, but it shone no more for 
him; and the reapers were cutting down the last 
ears of harvest, but the harvest was not for him. 
As it is to an old man who has nothing to live for, 
nothing to hope for, his harvest was now past; for 
him’ the fields were empty and bare, and the leaves 
were falling from the trees. Nothing now yielded 
him the sympathy for which he craved. Nature 
gave him no response—not that nature was changed, 
the change was in him; and man also failed him, 
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for he had no true friend to comprehend his misery, 
or share the half of his burden. 

Leaving the Links, he proceeded along the high 
road, took a last look of the woods of Kainnaber, 
and crossing the N. Esk by the bridge hastened 
toward the braes of St. Cyrus. ‘The sympathy he 
found nowhere, he returned to seek in the scenes of 
his youth, and in the place to which oft on a 
Saturday afternoon he wandered with a kind of 
melancholy pleasure—that lonely and silent spot the 
Auld Kirkyard. How strange at first sight, and 
yet how natural; for he who finds no happiness in 
the present, flies in thought to the distant; and 
when for want of hope imagination cannot wing 
its flight into the future, memory recalls the past 
and dwells fondly on the happiness of former days. 
The scenes of youth have for every one an inex- 
pressible charm. Nature is then responsive, and 
everything reflects our ardent feelings. Hven when 
we come to see, that the charm lay not in them, 
but was a projection from our own minds, they re- 
tain their place in our sympathies on account of 
the feelings they recall by early associations. Here 
among those sunny braes by the sea George Beattie 
had spent the happiest days of his youth. From 
his .childhood’s home he had gone out into the 
world and commenced the struggle of life. He 
had risen from a comparatively humble origin to a 
position of influence and honourable independence. 
He had done something as a poet to make his name 
be remembered. Many warm friends had he gained ; 
while the poor and the oppressed blessed him as a 
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kind benefactor. Within the last two years he had 
formed an attachment, which wielded ‘over him a 
fatal spell; and now, after a summer of. such humi- 
liations and such anguish as were more, than his 
wounded spirit could bear, he returns unbefriended 
and alone to the home of his childhood—he returns 
to die. The thoughts of all these things would crowd 
in upon his mind. The vista through the valley of 
life, when he first started on his journey, had been 
lighted up with the rays of hope, and everything 
as he went on enchanted him with its novelty. He 
had now come to the end and saw the same things 
in reverse. He had gone through every experience 
which a merely earthly life can give. The charm 
of novelty had*fled, and the things once future 
which imagination had gilded, as memories of the 
past were now tinged with despair. It would seem 
to him but a moment since he was here as a boy. 
The many events of those past years would fade 
from his view; he would grasp at the past to find 
in it some strength for the present, but the whole 
would vanish into nothing and seem like the vision 
of a short, empty day. Then he would think of his 
fatal affection and his mysterious fate, and that 
strange and cruel perfidy which was the cause of 
it. He had returned, as it were, to the beginning 
of the race, and found himself at the point from which 
he started, but, ah! how different—and this was Life! 

It was an awful thought to part with existence, 
and the battle of life not gained. Was it for such 
a despair that the bright stars had shone so myste- 
riously and so sweetly in the sky of his childhood ? 
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Was it for this, that he had so much happiness in 
youth, as he whiled away the long summer days 
sporting among the braes; or was it for this, that 
he had risen to fame and honour? Ah, no! it was 
not for this. It was not because Life is an empty 
nothing, but because he had lost the battle. The 
blasting of his hopes and the treachery of which he 
had been made the object, with all the complications, 
had brought on a struggle which threw him back on 
his last resources—what a man lives by and lives for— 
and involved his very manhood. He lost this battle and 
died of despair. It was a worthless object he had 
missed, and after all such losses a man still has himself. 

He who feels the value of himself, who knows that 
Life is the seed time, of which the harvest is Eter- 
nity, will despise such losses, because, though these 
things be very dear to him, he does not live in them, 
and the loss of them does not kill him. He has in 
him the seeds of a spiritual and eternal life, which 
death itself cannot destroy, and which will blossom 
and bear the fruits of immortal happiness, and there- 
fore in the shipwreck of all lesser things he yet saves 
himself and his destiny. How melancholy it was for 
our unhappy poet, after losing the battle in Time, to 
venture into Hternity on a mere presumption. It is not 
known how it went with George Beattie on that day. 
Some have supposed that he had gone along the 
shore as far as the village of Milton, but the gentle- 
man seen there was another. The catastrophe may 
have happened while the sun was yet in high heaven, 
or, it may be, he waited at the foot of the braes un- 
decided and irresolute, till the setting of his last, 
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sun. At nightfall, the darkness towards the north- 
east was something more than common, the clouds 
gathered over St. Cyrus in gloom and blackness, and 
all through the night the storm was wild and furious. 
Next morning a herd-boy (Willie Balfour) saw him 
lying in the churchyard, and told two salmon fishers, 
James Graham and another, who went up together. 
They found him lying up against the wall between 
where his tomb now is and the stile; and not very 
far from the grave of his sister. This was Mary who 
had died before him. His hands were resting on his 
breast, the pistol lay with its muzzle resting on his 
lip near his mouth, and the thumb of the right hand 
was close to the trigger. He lay in a natural posture, 
and except that one of his gaiters was loosed, his 
whole dress was quite composed. There evidently 
had been no strugele.. His face was not touched 
in the slightest degree by the powder, and he must 
have put the pistol as far back into his mouth as he 
could. Beside him lay a letter addressed to his brother 
David. The regularity of the handwriting shows it was 
written with calmness. Its language is most affecting. 

DEAR DAvip,—You will see me no more in life. My exit 
cannot entail disgrace on you. I hope it will not even do go on 
my memory. It will be accounted for on a perusal of the Papers 
at the “right” end of my desk connected with John Walker’s 
box, in which you will find several letters. I have tied a string 
round the box and papers. Take care of them and use them 
cautiously and discreetly. They are necessary for my justifica- 
tion, if I can be entitled to such. None of you need regret the 
want of me. You must have observed for some time that I have 
been totally unfit to attend to business. This has proceeded 
from (what I consider) wrongs done to me, as will in so far 


appear from these letters and papers. I entreat you to be of 
good cheer. Iam confident I will be happy. TI think I have left 
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Catherine and you what will keep you from want if well guided, 
which I need not advise you about. You will get on with the 
business. I think you should collect the accounts. There is a 
very considerable sum due on the books. If you think it for 
your interest, you may take anybody you chuse into partnership 
with you. You are in possession of my settlement. There is no 
use for sealing up my repositories or letting any person into my 
desk but yourself. You need not be the least disheartened, for I 
would only have been a burden upon you and on myself. You 
may safely convince my Father and Mother of this. I need not 
say more. The papers, letters, &c., may. be used freely in any 
way you may think proper in rebutting any charge that may be 
brought against one who cannot answer for himself. You can 
take advice as to this from any of my friends and acquaintances 
who are qualified to give it. Iam sure they will not refuse their 
good offices under the circumstances. May God bless you, and 
I am, Dear David, your loving brother, 
GHORGE BEATTIE. 


[David was simple hearted, and had not the mind nor the 
energy of his brother. It will be gratifying to the friends of 
George Beattie to know that he succeeded well in business, and 
lived till many years afterwards. He died in 1848.] 

The mournful intelligence of George Beattie’s death 
was communicated to his family by the Rey. Dr. 
Keith, of St. Cyrus, and his body, first removed to 
Montrose, was solemnly interred in the same spot. 
About a year after, a simple and chaste monument, 
of polished granite, square in form and surmounted 
by an urn, was erected to his memory. A marble 
tablet on the north-east face bears an inscription, 
which shows the estimate formed of him by those 
who knew’ him well. 


“To the Memory 


of 
GEORGE BEATTIE, 
Writer in Montrose, 
who died 29th September, 1823, in the 38th year of his age, 
THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
by the Friends 
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who loved him in life, and lamented him in death. 





In his Disposition, 
he was 
Just, Charitable, and Benevolent ; 
in his Principles, 
Firm and Independent ; 
in his Genius, 
Forcible and Pathetic ; 
and 
in his Manners, Plain 
and Social. 
His Virtues are deeply engraved 
in the hearts of those who knew him; and 
his Literary Productions will be admired 
while Taste for Original Humour and Vigorous Expression 
remains.” 

The tomb is contained in an enclosure, built about 
three feet high, above which is an iron railing sur- 
mounted by chevaux de frise. It is customary and 
natural to say a last word over our departed friends, 
when we commit them to the dust, and in conformity 
with this time-honoured usage, our last word regard- 
ing George Beattie will be to mention a trifling 
story, which shows the natural goodness and kindness 
of his heart. There was a poor man (Jamie Cal- 
der) nearly blind, who often sat in the churchyard 
brae asking alms. Every day he remembered to give 
this poor man a penny, and if any day he fanee 
to be out of Montrose at Kirkside, next day he made 
it up. It is he to whom he bequeathed . something 
in “ The Last.” George Beattie was universally 
beloved, and this cannot be without a cause. He 
who made him himself loved by all must have had 
a warm and generous nature, and the finest spon- 
taneities of heart and mind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE AULD KIRKYARD. 


THE unknown something that draws us to an Auld Kirkyard— 
A landscape is beautiful in itself—The charm in the other is a 
creation of the mind—Sympathy with the men who lived long 
ago—The mind goes in thought into the distant future—Living 
in the nobler part of our nature—The Auld Kirkyard of St. 
Cyrus, why interesting—The wild flowers—The solemn stillness 
—A Culdee settlement—The medizval period—The Priory— 
Chapelfield and Mathers—Change in the course of the N. Hsk— 
All is gone now—The Reformation—David de Straton, a martyr— 
Church removed in 1632—Nothing now remains but the Auld Kirk- 
yard—Tombstones—George Beattie’s Tomb—A wild honeysuckle. 


“Oh, come, come wi’ me to the Auld Kirk-yard, 

I well know the path thro’ the soft green sward, 

Friends slumber there, we were wont to regard, 

We'll trace out their names in the Auld Kirk-yard.” 
THERE is something, we know not what, in our 
unconscious nature, which lures us to spend an hour 
in an old churchyard.. We experience in visiting 
it a peculiar pleasure tinged with melancholy ; and 
when the familiarity arising from a former visit has 
passed away, we return to feel the same pleasure, 
and often without analysing its elements, or reflecting 
on its latent causes. The power of any scene to 
awaken xsthetic feeling and emotion depends partly 
on what it is in itself, and partly on what the mind 
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brings to it and projects upon it from its own sub- 
jectivity. A landscape with its fields and woods in 
all the hues of green, its hills of purple and blue, 
the bright sheen of its lakes and its silvery flowing 
streams, the fine outlines of its distant mountain 
range, and its thousand shapes and forms of things 
seen under the blue canopy of heaven, is beautiful 
In itself, independently of what it suggests to thought, 
or calls up by association. It is different with an old 
churchyard. In it we are affected not so much by 
the seen as by the unseen. The charm is not in the 
ivy-mantled church nor in the moss-covered erave- 
stones. It is a creation of the mind, which has 
power to summon before it the invisible world. As 
we look at the antique church and the time:worn 
tombstones covered with quaint inscriptions and em- 
blems of mortality, and visit the corner where rest the 
ashes of departed friends, our minds are insensibly 
drawn away into sympathy with the past, and the 
generations pass before us of the men who lived long 
ago. We see in vision the same inconstant skies, the 
same unchangeable stars, and men struggling to solve 
the same problem of human destiny as now — but 
all these are seen not in the churchyard but in the 
mind ; and it is a proof that much of the pleasure is 
derived from sympathy with those who lived in the 
past, that while the graves of the unknown are merely 
looked at with listless curiosity and passed over, the 
pilgrim lingers with deepest interest over the tombs 
of heroes, and Covenanting martyrs, and of others 
whose story has survived the wrecks of Time. 
But we think not alone of the past. The mind 
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goes forward into the distant future to the dawning 
of that day of unspeakable grandeur and solemnity, 
when man shall rise from the dust of death. Memory 
thus brings back the past generations whose glory has 
now gone down to the dust, and faith and hope wit- 
ness to us, that we have not yet seen the end, and that 
death is not an eternal sleep. This gives usa peculiar, 
exalted, and solemn pleasure; and it is a proof that 
much of it arises from thinking of the future, that our 
prevailing feeling is not sad, but hopeful and even joyful. 

In feeling pleasures of this kind, when we are drawn 
away from the things of sense to the grand and the dis- 
tant, we live in the nobler part of our nature, and feel 
that to grovel like earthworms in the things of the mo- 
ment is unworthy of the Future and unworthy of Man. 

There are few old churchyards so interesting from 
situation or from old associations, as the Auld Kairk- 
yard of St. Cyrus. The braes which front the eastern 
sea and are nearly parallel to it, recede a little towards 
their southern extremity, and leave between them and 
the sea a wide belt of low sandhills covered with 
bents, through the middle of which the N. Hsk sweeps 
with a broad channel into the sea. The Kirkyard 
lies close at the foot of the braes near the river-mouth, 
and shut in from the land by the high ridge which 
rises behind it, and by the river towards the south, 
it forms a kind of nook in the bosom of the’ ocean. 
The whole locality has a charm for the lover of 
Nature. It is sheltered from high winds, and the 
air is delightful and purer to breathe from the dryness 
of the sandy soil. In the steep slopes of these sunny _ 
braes, which are warmed by the forenoon sun, and on 
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the green sward along their base, there is an infinite 
variety of wild flowers. ‘The primrose, the cowslip, 
and other spring flowers grow here; the alkanet, 
the bugloss, the scarlet pimpernel, the blue-bell, the 
eye-bright, and the forget-me-not appear in great 
profusion; the maiden pink, that sweetest of wild 
flowers, is abundant under a huge cliff called The 
Flake, while beautiful geraniums and fragrant wild 
thyme are found everywhere. Besides a profusion 
of the commoner wild flowers, the Flora is enriched 
by numerous species of rare plants. Some of the less 
common birds are seen in this undisturbed place. 
Here you can while away the hours of a long sum- 
mer day, sauntering among the braes looking at the 
blue, the purple, and the deep yellow blossoms of 
the flowers, or in watching the waves rippling on 
the pure quartz sands, or in gazing at the blue sea 
and the ships flying on the wings of desire to distant 
climes. The place is enlivened by the labours of sal- 
mon fishers, who ply their calling here by day and night, 
with stake nets on the broad sands, with drag nets in the 
river mouth, and with the bag net in deep water. 

The Kirkyard is a lonely, sequestered spot, far 
removed from the busy world. ’Tis not alone when 
the western over-hanging braes throw over it the dark 
shadows of night, that a deep silence prevails ; for 
even at noon-day there is a sweet and solemn still- 
ness, which harmonizes well with a place hallowed 
by so old associations, and made sacred by the ashes 
of so many generations. The spot can lay claim to 
great antiquity. Ata very ancient date this was a 
Culdee settlement, and here these primitive Christians 
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taught a race of savage heathens to worship the One 
living God, who made these cliffs and the great deep ; 
and showed them the life and immortality revealed 
through Christ in the gospel. The history of those 
centuries from A.D. 563, the time of Columba the first 
Culdee, to a.p. 1056, the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
is wrapped in thick darkness. The date of the settl- 
ing of the Culdees in this spot is unknown. Probably 
one race has been supplanted by another since then. But 
of the generations who lived then in this spot, of their 
manner of life, and the things in which they took an 
interest, of their sowing and their reaping, and of all 
their labours under the sun, not a trace is to be found. 
They have gone to that world of which the Culdees told 
them, and nothing nowremains but--the Auld Kirkyard. 

After a bright and prosperous period, the spiritual 
life of the early church departed, and the Papal 
power arose on its ruins. However corrupt this. sys- 
tem afterwards became, it was probably introduced 
at first because the people were sinking into ignorance 
and were in danger of falling back into barbarism, 
and of losing religion altogether. David L, who 
put the copestone on this system, appears to have 
acted with the best intention, and however much le 
may have erred, had in view the education of the 
people in founding monastic institutions. There was 
a priory in the time of William the Lion (a.p. 1165- 
1214) in this spot, but they looked back to the origin 
of a religious settlement here as something ancient 
even then. Churchmen usually chose the best sites 
for building monasteries, and the spot where this one 
stood is a pleasant place, which is warm and well 
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sheltered. The valuable salmon-fishings in the river 
belonged to the priory, and the adjoiing estate of 
Kirkside formed part of the church lands. There 
were two chapels within the parish, used as preaching 
stations, one at Chapelfield, and the other at Mathers, 
the path to which along the top of the braes crosses 
the burn of Mathers by an old bridge, still called 
‘The Priest’s Bridge.” The priory itself probably 
stood a little south from the Kirkyard in the direc- 
tion of the river. The foundation of a wall was dis- 
covered there at the top of a bank past which the N. 
Esk formerly flowed. Within the memory of old men, 
the river in place of going directly into the sea, rolled 
its flood sheer along the foot of the braes, and entered 
the sea at their eastern base. It must have swept away 
part of the site on which the priory stood, and at one 
time it endangered the Kirkyard itself; but it has now 
returned to its more ancient course, and is separated 
from the Kirkyard by sandhills covered with bents. 
Strange that this place, now so lonely, should once 
have been a busy centre of human life. Here in 
the Middle Ages the monks of the priory were busy 
studying the Fathers, copying MSS., engaged in the 
duties of the cloisters, and waiting for preferment 
in the church. The youthful and aspiring students 
once walked here by the river side, or crossed to make 
an expedition to Montrose, an ancient town, and 
then more than now a port for foreign ships. Here 
the barons and their retainers gathered weekly to hear 
the chaunting and the solemn services of the church. 
But all are gone now. No more the bell tolls for 
matins and vespers, the intrigues of churchmen are 
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over, and though the sea still breaks on the yellow 
sands, and the river flows on with a never ending 
stream, the former haunts of learning have long been 
deserted. Not astone of the buildings is left, and even 
‘ the traditions respecting those times have perished, 
and nothing now remains but—the Auld Kirkyard. 

A fter the darkness of the medieval period, the 
light of the gospel once more dawned on the world. 
In this locality there were not wanting witnesses for 
the truth. Among these was David de Straton, 
brother to the Laird of Lauriston. When worried 
for payment of tithes, he ordered his servants to 
east every tenth fish into the sea, and told the 
priests that if they would have the tithes of fishes, 
they should go and get them whence the stock was 
taken. He had been a turbulent and violent man, 
but on being instructed by that eminent Reformer, 
Erskine of Dun, he shewed that he had received the 
gospel in its power by his heavenly life. Such a man 
could not escape the fiery trial. He was taken to 
Edinburgh, and notwithstanding the offers made him 
to recant, he firmly adhered to the truth, and gave 
great encouragement to Norman Gourlay, who was 
burnt with him at the same stake in 1534. 

From the Reformation in 1560, and for seventy 
years afterwards, things were greatly changed in this 
spot beside the N. Esk. The old ritual had been 
abolished, and now the parishioners were summoned 
by the Sabbath bell to hear the word of life. Here 
was the simple pastor, the manse, and the little 
church. In 1632, however, the church’ was removed 
to its present site on the commanding height, the 
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edge of which forms the braes; and the name of the 
parish has also been changed from Kcclesgreig to St. 
Cyrus. There is no music of the Sabbath bells in the 
old place to summon the simple worshippers to the 
house of prayer, though the place itself has a perpe- 
tual Sabbath; there are no gatherings on fast days, 
and no communion seasons here now; there is no 
church and no manse; all is gone, and nothing now 
remains but—the Auld Kirkyard. 

Within the Kirkyard there are several old roof- 
less buildings, which are used as burying places. One 
of them belongs to the ministers of St. Cyrus, and 
bears a Latin inscription on the lintel, with the date 
1673. The stone at the back of this one is marked 
with an older date of 1647. There is a beautiful 
recent monument to one of the Stratons, and beside 
it an old decayed tumulus to another of them, which 
bears the date of 1646. Among the tombs in the 
churchyard, there is no date older than 1687, on a flat 
stone, and 1693 on a raised tumulus. The oldest 
standing stone is marked 1729. We may feel surprised . 
that in so ancient a churchyard there should be no 
older tombstones; but this arises from the tombs of 
the rich having perished, and the headstones of the 
poor at an earlier date had no inscription. 

The monument of deepest interest is near the south- 
east corner. It isthe tomb of George Beattie. The pathos 
of its simple inscription accords well with his touching 
story. A wild honeysuckle, which has grown up in the 
enclosure, entwines its branches with the railings, and 
hangs its clusters of fragrant blossoms over the tomb of 
one who was loved in life and is not forgotten in death. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CAUSES OF BEATTIR’S FATE. 


DEsPaIR, the master cause—The causes of his despair were com- 
plicated—His happiness bound up in one object—He wrote no 
love songs—Such intensity of affection rare—His affection re- 
mained to the last—The importance of that fact—A chamber in 
the heart—Special causes of the particular catastrophe which 
happened—Negative conditions—His religious character—Story 
of his landing at Dunbar—Want of a true friend—No escape from 
painful associations—The native make to his character—Antag- 
onisms—The outward an index of the inward—An element of 
childhood retained—Want of analytic power—The manly way of 
dealing with the causes of wretchedness—Unmanly to live for 
unworthy objects— What makes all losses light. 

THE question what was the cause of Beattie’s fate is a 
more comprehensive one than the inquiry, what led 
him to commit suicide. That was but one of the 
catastrophes which his fate involved; for, though he 
had not done so, he could not have lived. Why, then, 
to use his own words, was it all over with him ? 

The master reason was—Despair. He could not 
live, because he could not hope. There is a maxim, 
that the love of life is fixed so unchangeably in our 
very being that nothing can destroy it short of annihi- 
lation ; but it is not so. When hope is killed, a man 
no longer desires to live. He who would yet live, 
either has still a ray of sweet hope, or he dreads to die. 

If Despair was the cause of Beattie’s fate, we must 
fall back on the question, what were the causes of his 


despair. They were complicated. 
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One was this. He had allowed his affection for one 
object to entwine itself fatally with his real life. He 
had made the reciprocity of that affection a condition 
of his chief happiness. All his pleasures and his dearest 
associations, all his hopes in life and all that he lived 
for, were allowed to depend on the possession of that 
one object. It mattered not what the object was in 
itself: his imagination clothed it with all the attri- 
butes essential to be a perfect response to his own affec- 
tion. Was it by some wonderful pre-established har- 
mony that a Beatrice should live in the same age and 
place as Dante, a Laura only in the time of Petrarch, 
and a Leonora in that of Tasso? No: their imagina- 
tive minds created an ideal, and found an object, which 
represented to them what was but a reflection of them- 
selves, and which they clothed with qualities existing 
nowhere but in their own imagination. It was so with 
our unhappy poet, and his object was to him what she 
was not in herself, and what he was not to her. It is 
singular, that while he wrote poetry on every other 
subject, he wrote no love song on his affection. It 
proves that with him it was a serious thing. Burns 
wrote nothing on the only thoroughly serious affection 
of his life until his Highland Mary was no more. 

He who stakes his happiness on the possession of 
such an object stands on the brink of a yawning gulf 
into which he may fall any moment. When Beattie, 
therefore, was disappointed in the great pursuit of his 
life, he despaired. Having nothing to hope and noth- 
ing to live for in his life as a man, he could not live in 
any of the minor forms of life. He could not live in 
his business: no man of genius could do that; for 
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business is a mere means to an end, and he had no end. 
Nor could he live in his social form of life, for society 
came in contact with the humorous side of his nature, 
and the real life of a man must be serious: he cannot 
live in buffoonery. Neither could he live in books, 
nor in the contemplation of nature; for the man who 
is killed in his real life, has no heart for any of these 
things. Despair left him without the power of escap- 
ing from his miserable thoughts. Without hope, the 
will is powerless to act: the hopeless man lets down 
his will, and goes with the stream. Yet despair is 
negative. Fear is sometimes the active destroying 
agent ; but in him it was sorrow. Disappointed affec- 
tion in George Beattie issued in a broken heart. Pro- 
bably he had an intensity of affection which few can 
conceive of, and he is therefore not to be tried by a 
common standard. This violence of affection, exam- 
pled in Sappho, is certainly rare. It depends on a 
combination of certain qualities in great streneth, and 
a concomitant weakness in certain others to allow the 
former to develope uncontrolled. Affection in his case 
was increased by pity, because he thought the object 
of it very young and misled. His fatal affection re- 
mained to the last. It is of vital consequence to keep 
that in view, and unless one understand the importance 
of that fact, the whole of this strange problem will re- 
main unsolved : since but for that, all the other causes 
would have ceased to operate, or have failed to produce 
the sad result. This was the hook which held fast the 
struggling victim. Had the fascination ceased he 
would have congratulated himself on his escape, but 
the charm remained to the last. 
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But there was another cause of his despair. There 
was a chamber in his heart, in which profanity had its 
abode, and into which, it may be once and again, the 
spirit of blasphemy had been allowed to enter. This 
would nurture a secret despair of God. One reason 
why he clung so despairingly to the object on which 
he had set his heart, was that he had no hope of God. 
When a man has no hope in the future, his mind lives 
in the present, and if that present something be taken 
away, he is annihilated—what has he to live for ? 

There were special causes for hissuicide. The question 
has been much discussed by those who knew him, and 
many have given undue prominence to some one cause ; 
but there was a combination of several, no one of which, 
singly, would have brought about the fatal result. 

His despair of life and loss of all aim would precipi- 
tate such a catastrophe. His affections had been set 
on one all-absorbing object, and this lost, and his hopes 
for ever blasted, he had nothing to live for, he had no 
wish to live. It was not a mere loss, as by death it would 
have been, where the first sorrow would have given place 
to a subdued melancholy. It was love changed into 
hatred, defiance and insult: one whom he trusted so 
much, proved false. Asa genial summer is nothing to a 
tree when allitsleavesare once blighted, so waslifeto him. 

A second cause was wounded pride. His feelings 
were dreadfully wounded by the foul imputation of 
mercenary motives made by Miss G.; the dishonour 
of having such a man as he knew him to be preferred 
to him ; and the vulgar triumph of his rival. But what 
lacerated his sensitive mind more than any of these 
was the handing about of that letter by Miss G. in 
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which he entreated her to delay her marriage. This - 
letter committed him to a purpose of suicide, and he 
must have been afraid, if he did not execute it, of 
being branded by the world as a coward. 

A third cause was a sensitive dread of the ridicule 
of the world. His courtship had been so public, and 
the disgrace was equallyso. He who had satirized others 
was now himself exposed to the cruellest of satires. 

The fourth cause we name was probably the decisive 
one. It was the dread of falling into a state of insanity, 
or of being a second Edward Shore, not even on a par 
with the beasts that perish. Such a calamity was far 
more dreadful to him than death itself. He says, ‘¢ I 
do already feel many of my faculties considerably im- 
paired.” When we consider the continued anguish of 
his mind, and the fact that for two months sleep had 
almost departed from him, we do not think his fears 
groundless. He had hoped that the workings of his 
mind would have brought about death in the course of 
nature, but his frame was so full of health that these 
could not pull it down. 

Away, however, from all questions about the particu- 
lar catastrophe which happened, and besides the direct 
and positive causes which brought death and fate to 
George Beattie, there were one or two conditions of a 
negative kind, but for which he might not have lost 
the battle. One of these was the state of his mind in 
regard to true religion. 

If we look back to the condition of society about 
the time of the French Revolution, we observe two 
antagonistic parties—the Conservative and the Pro- 
gressive. The first was composed of those whose self- 
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» ish interests lay in upholding the established order of 
things in Church and State. The second was the pro- 
gress party, which arose as a reaction against existing 
evils. It was revolutionary in antagonism to the self- 
ishness of the privileged classes, and infidel as opposed 
to the cold, heartless dogmatism which prevailed then 
in the Church of Scotland under the name of Mode- 
ratism. An infidel club, in which literary and politi- 
cal subjects were discussed, long existed in Montrose, 
and affiliated societies of a similar character sprung up 
in various parts of the surrounding country. These 
ramifications extended to Beattie’s native parish, and the 
tree of liberty was planted in the village of St. Cyrus. 
~ Beattie became a member of the Montrose club, and im- 
bibed their prevailing sentiments. He wasnotan infi- 
del in the usual sense of that term. He taught no one in- 
fidel principles, and was not ageressive. Yet he was a 
sceptic, and although he did not make a mock of the 
Bible or of religion, he never missed a good joke, 
though the sacredness of the subject ought to have 
forbidden irreverence. His Satires, some of which are 
very profane, bear this out. His sarcasms and scoffs 
at the Moderate clergy are only too just ; yet these for- 
malists, away from what they were personally, had a 
representative character, and it was all too easy In 
satirizing them, to speak against what they so unwor- 
thily represented. There is a circumstance which I 
am reluctant to mention, yet I cannot hold back the 
truth. On one occasion, when Beattie was returning 
from London by sea, he got a stormy passage, and the 
ship had been nearly wrecked. After being long kept 
back by contrary winds, they arrived off Dunbar, where 
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a boat came out and landed him and several others. 
On getting safe on land, he broke out into blasphemy 
too dreadful even to think of, defying the Almighty as 
if he were now safe ; instead of being grateful for the 
goodness of God, who in his providence had saved him 
from shipwreck. This was many years before his death, . 
and he repeated what had come into his mind at Dunbar 
to an intimate friend, in whose words the story is given. 
How desperate is the wickedness of-the heart. A secret 
despair in his unconscious nature was inevitable, if he 
had cherished the thoughts of blasphemy. One knows 
not what to make of this. There are passages in “ The 
Last,” which shew that the frame of his mind was latterly 
different. Hisacquaintance with the knot of infidels then” 
in Montrose did George Beattie lamentable injury both 
asa poet and asa man. It was noted that most of them 
came to an untimely end. One died insane, another 
dropped down dead one moonlight evening, another 
died‘in great horror, and thought the devil was com- 
ing down upon him. There is something inexplicable 
in Beattie’s character in relation to religion. On the 
one hand, he had much of that natural piety, which so 
often, as in Burns and Goethe, accompanies a poetic 
temperament. He was a just and a warm-hearted man, 
and unlike those cold heathens the Gibsons, he shewed 
by his respecting the sacredness of an oath, that he had 
some fear of God before his eyes. But, on the other 
hand, he was profane, and sometimes used dreadful 
language when excited, and he attended no ordinance 
of religion. Perhaps his profaneness was occasioned. 
by the love of popular applause, and he had Burns as 
an example of profanity. Had he known the nature of 
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true religion, even if he did not feel its power, probably 
this trial would have made him decided. This is a 
case which shews the infinite importance of early train- 
ing, which we fear with him had been wanting. 

Another terrible loss for Beattie, in the day of trial, 
was the want of a true friend in the highest sense of 
friendship. Could he have unbosomed his case to such 
a friend, who could both comprehend his feelings and 
feel with him, his heart would have been lightened of 
half its load, and he might have regained time to recover 
himself. We can conceive of Socrates as such a man. 
Had a woe-stricken poet come in contact with him, he 
would have been re-assured and have had his mind 
calmed. But there was no divine philosopher, nor was 
there a wise woman among George Beattie’s friends. 

A third unfavourable circumstance for Beattie was 
his position in a little narrow sphere, where everybody 
knew him and his story, where he could not escape 
from the old painful associations, and where he had 
nothing to aim at, nothing to which he could aspire, 
for he was already independent. This paralysed him. 
How could he escape? The wide world was to him a 
dreary, empty waste, unknown, unpeopled by friends. 
To what place could he flee? A more powerful pas- 
sion, such as ambition, could perhaps have displaced 
his painful recollections, but there was no object of 
ambition in Montrose, and, except by displacement, 
troubled memories and wounded feelings cannot be 
expelled; for it is impossible to create a gaping chasm, 
an empty void, in the human heart. 

There were reasons in the original make of Beattie’s 
character, why all these causes of his fate acted with 
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such energy. In few characters are the antagonisms so- 
extreme. He was naturally liable to alternations of 
elevation and depression—a thing often found in lyric 
poets—and no contrast can be more violent, than that 
between his mirth, his buffoonery, and his wit and 
humour, on the one hand, and the deep pathos, the 
wild and sublime feeling he displayed on the other. 
His powers of satire and of biting sarcasm were ex- 
tremely keen, and of all men he was the most dread- 
fully sensitive to ridicule. The violence of these 
antagonisms shewed that they were not under the con- 
trol of a strong central authority. 

A man’s physique is an index to his character. 
Where the points of physical form, which belong to 
the child, are carried on into manhood, the character 
also of the child is retained in many things. The 
rather short, plump, rounded figure of Beattie, and the 
absence of prominent features and of strong lines in 
his face, were indications that he retained much of the 
spontaneous character of childhood. His love of simple 
pleasures, and his fondness for seeking birds’ nests, are 
childlike points. It is in the nature of a child also to 
place its happiness in some one set of circumstances and 
surroundings. It has an intense love of one place called 
home; it knows no other world but what it sees; and 
it was so with Beattie. The hypothesis of childhood 
applied to his history will solve several difficult prob- 
lems. He had not the stern resolution of the self- 
governed man who has gained self-mastery. 

There was also a mental characteristic, brought for- 
ward from the intellectual spontaneity belonging to 
childhood, which vitally affected his history—the want 
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ofanalytic power. The self-governed, reflective intellect 
is analytic. The spontaneous intellect of childhood, 
which many retain through life, is not. Beattie shewed 
his want of analytic power, in being unable to analyse 
the character, and sift the motives of Miss G, and in 
dying on her account he died like a fool. He never 
could see through her. A man of clear discernment 
would have seen at once from her first letter, that she 
was a hollow-hearted liar and deceiver, and that she 
acted out the promptings of her own nature, and was 
not in the main influenced by others. Beattie could 
not see that, and he was deceived to the last. It is this 
childlike character of the spontaneous intellect in its 
defect of analytic power, which leaves many women to 
despond and pine away over a disappointed affection, 
where the object of it has proved false. They cannot 
see that the man who once breaks his honour, is a lie, 
and that it would be wretchedness and ruin to be bound 
up for life with a moral wreck, with a hideous moral 
deformity. It is the greater pity, because such women 
are often the impulsive, the generous, and the noble. 
The later history of Beattie suggests several thoughts. 
It is the dictate of manliness to meet with firmness the 
disappointments of life. It may be the part of a Stoic 
to bear the paroxysms of sorrow and moping of melan- 
choly with apathy, but it is the part of a Man to put 
an end to them by firmly putting away their causes, 
As long as thoughts on the subject are allowed to re- 
main, so long will they awaken the feelings of pain 
and sorrow. It is necessary, therefore, to banish these 
entirely, and to draw a veil over the subject. As it is 
impossible to create a vacuum in the mind, one set of 
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thoughts must be banished by displacement, and that 
by directing the energies to a more important subject. 
Miserable feeling and despondency can be and should 
be arrested in their first stages. A change of scene, 
and especially contact with new minds, has a wonder- 
ful effect. But, after all, it must be an act of indivi- 
dual determination and will. The individual must act 
a decided part, and put a stop to his wretchedness by a 
stern resolution to have done with it. This will act 
like a miracle, when everything else has failed : 
“ For man is man and master of his fate.” 

So ‘we say— 

“ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown, 

Thy wheei and thee we neither love nor hate.” 
That a man for any one thing should abandon the helm, 
and allow himself to drift like a mere wreck at the 
mercy of every wind and wave, is thoroughly unmanly. 

It is surprising that Beattie should cherish an affec- 
tion without reciprocity. It is inconsistent with proud 
self-respect to love without being loved. 

If there be anything great in Man, itis unworthy of 
him to stake his happiness on success in a single pur- 
suit. In the view of the grand objects for which a 
man ought to live, the dictates of our moral nature, and 
the feeling of a manly mind, both condemn such con- 
duct. It isa life of practical atheism. 

But, though there are reasons enough, ‘looking 
merely at the present life, why a man should not 
give way under any of its disappointments and losses, 
yet such a shortsighted view is unnecessary. Death 
does not end a man’s history. If there be a life to 
come, miserable thought ! to pine away at such trifles. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN ABSURD HYPOTHESIS OF INSANITY DISCUSSED. 


THE absurd hypothesis that Beattie was the victim of insanity— 
Insanity a hobby—Some general circumstances which make the 
thing improbable—The universal impression to the contrary— 
Other causes sufficient—The question stated—What is insanity ? 
Two species properly—Both inapplicable—Monomania—There is 
always a false idea—Case of Tannahill—The two contrasted— 
There is such a thing as dying of a broken heart—Tiftie’s bonny 
Annie. 
To all who know the power of moral causes, and who 
understand the workings of the human heart, the 
causes mentioned in the former chapter will appear 
abundantly sufficient for the ruin of that gifted genius 
whose history we have sketched, and we would have 
ended here but for a hypothesis, the dictate of mate- 
rialism, ‘that George Beattie was the victim of insanity.” 
Insanity is a hobby with some minds, by means of 
which they explain a great many things in human na- 
ture. It has the happy characteristic of being extremely 
vague, and may mean anything or nothing. We would 
not have thought it worth while to refute this absurd 
hypothesis in reference to Beattie were it not that the 
unthinking catch at anything which pretends to ex- 
plain without trouble all these phenomena, the causes 
of which can be comprehended only by a deep study of 
human nature. A hypothesis unworthy of much at- 
tention for its own sake ought to be deliberately re- 
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futed, for this further reason, that a notion once lodged 
in the mind acquires a certain favour, and is ejected with 
difficulty ; nor would it be easy to dissociate the idea of 
insanity from the later history of George Beattie were 
the false association once formed. Before specially sift- 
ing this hypothesis, we shall refer to some general cir- 
cumstances which shew it to be a highly improbable one. 

The first is that the universal impression of Beattie’s 
contemporaries is entirely opposed to it. The idea 
never once occurred to those who came in contact with 
Beattie up to the day of his death, nor did it occur to 
people as an aiterthought, when the causes of his 
melancholy end came to be sifted. Some laid stress on 
his writing that letter which committed him, as it were, 
to the fatal deed. Others laid stress on different things. 
One thing was common to all the hypotheses—namely, 
that the causes assigned were of'a moral nature. N obody 
ever dreamt of George Beattie being insane. The subject 
was one which awakened the deepest interest; and this is 
a case where we regard the maxim vow populi, vox Dei, 
asa trueone. The universal impression weighs down 
the scaleagainst any favourite hypothesis about insanity. 

A second general circumstance rendering this hypo- 
thesis antecedently improbable, is the fact, that mental 
and moral causes, arising outof the character, history, and 
present circumstances of Beattie, fully explain every- 
thing.” What is the use, then, of talking about a speciesof 
insanity ? When a man dies of abroken heart, is that in- 
sanity ? When he commits suicide, must he necessarily be 


' See the Analogy of the Rev. John Newton, p. 74. Mr. S i 
of W——, a man shrewd and wise among his contemporaries, 
summed up the whole of these causes in one clenching sentence, 
when he said of George Beattie, that he fell “because he had 
nothing to back him.” 
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insane? Was Judas insane when he went and hanged 
himself in despair? No. Itisa gross delusion to ima- 
gine such things. Wesee, then, that the hypothesis of 
insanity in the present case is, at least, a useless one. 

The question at issue, put in its simplest and clearest 
form, is this— Whether was insanity the cause; or, was 
it only a possible efect of his state of mind ? 

Did insanity produce the wounded pride, the tor- 
menting jealousy, the anguish and despair, so awfully 
pourtrayed in “The Last ;” or did causes within and 
without produce these mental states, which so com- 
pletely unhinged him, that nature under such power- 
ful workings of the mind must soon have given way, 
and a catastrophe (either insanity, or, as Beattie him- 
himself thought, idiocy) must have happened ? 

Did insanity, proper, drive him to commit suicide ; 
or, did he commit suicide to avoid falling into insanity ? 

It makes all the difference, whether the supposed 
insanity is introduced as a cause, or only as a possible 
effect ; and when the question is plainly stated thus, it 
is really almost needless to refute the absurd idea that 
Beattie was the victim of insanity. 

Insanity is a disease of the brain. It may originate 
from two causes, either from bodily disease, or from the 
mind reacting powerfully on the brain. In whatever 
way it is produced, the morbid phenomena are quite 
peculiar. Thus, if a man in business becomes insane 
through anxiety or from great loss, his derangement 
will shew itself in a totally different way. His ravings 
may have no reference whatever to the subject which 
occasioned it, and, instead of being depressed, he may 
be habitually at the opposite extreme. If B. was in- 
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sane, of course the only tenable position is that his in- 
sanity was produced in the second of the ways named 
—namely, by the morbid action of the mind. But 
what single proof is there of the manifestation of any 
insane phenomenon specifically different from that 
morbid state of mind itself ? It is said that ‘‘sooner or 
later he would have exhibited some of these unmis- 
takeable symptoms of mental derangement which the 
vulgar notion demands.” Very likely, and why? Be- 
cause he might have become actually insane, and this 
he dreaded more than death. Few men would have 
stood two months of sleeplessness and misery without 
death or derangement ensuing, and he did so only from 
having a brain so healthy, and a frame so full of vigour. 

There are properly two species of insanity—the in- 
sanity of ideas and the insanity of impulse. Those who 
have the latter kind are acted on by violent impulses 
to commit murder, suicide, or a variety of other acts, 
impulses which they cannot control. Of course Beattie’s 
insanity could not be of this sort. Nor was it the in- 
sanity of ideas, for he laboured under no delusion 
whatever. But while it is not affirmed by the author 
of the above-mentioned hypothesis that it was either 
of these, it is said to be a species of insanity in which 
the mind is morbidly set on one theme, an insanity to 
be looked for in the habit and temper of the mind. 
Now, the only kind of insanity which will at all cor- 
respond to this description is monomania. This shews 
itself, certainly, by the mind becoming morbidly set 
on one theme, and being all engrossed by one idea; 
but here lies the difference—the idea in the man suf- 
fering from monomania is a false one, and what, we 
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ask, was Beattie’s false idea? His view of his own case 
was perfectly sound, and perhaps not even exaggerated. 

But it may be said, that Beattie’s case was one of — 
insanity of feeling. Now, without raising the question 
how far a morbid state of the organism through which 
the mind feels, and merely that, without any delusion 
or violent impulse, should properly be called insanity, 
it is obvious this will not explain the case of Beattie, 
both because his mental condition came to a height 
immediately, which shews that the causes were moral, 
not physical; and because it was removable, and was 
actually removed by the temporary withdrawal of the 
cause, on a reconciliation taking place. 

We must have done, however, with this hypothesis 
about a species of insanity as solving the mysterious 
workings of a troubled spirit; and it raises our moral 
indignation to see the moral and spiritual causes of 
things set aside, and the grossly material suggested. 
But perhaps the author of the above theory means by 
“insanity” simply a morbid state of the mind, and not 
a disease of the brain, although he brings in all the 
usual effects as flowing from a “species of insanity.” 
If this be the case, we have nothing further to say to 
his hypothesis. It is perfectly useless to apply reasoning 
where there is a fundamental mistake in the first prin- 
ciples on which all reasoning is based. Nothing can 
be more absurd than to confound under the one name 
of insanity, things of so totally different a nature as a 
morbid state of the mind arising from. moral causes, 
and a disease of the organisation usually called insanity, 
which produces delusions, &c. Again we assert that 
in insanity there must be a false idea. There cannot 
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be insanity without false beliefs. Morbid feeling may 
exist, but that does not constitute insanity, else every- 
body would be insane. 

We dismiss this hypothesis, and continue our remarks 
on the subject generally. In every species of insanity, 
whether of intellect or of impulse, and in every mania, 
there is always to be found ‘‘a false idea.” It is only in 
some sorts of madness that the false idea is the cause of 
the derangement, but even where the madness is that of 
impulse, leaving the reason entire, or where there is a 
mania, arising from the seat of feeling being diseased, 
there is always involved a false idea. This was the 
case in that eminent and ill-fated man, Hugh Miller. 
His intellect was sound, the. disease in his brain rather 
produced morbid and dreadful feelings; yet he had a 
delusion. Beattie had no delusion. We find in him 
a combination which laid him peculiarly open to the 
fatal cruelties of Miss G., and the detestable conduct of 
the others. It was the combination of a vigorous ima- 
gination and a sensibility to emotions of extraordinary 
keenness. His imagination kept his wrongs perpetually 
before him, and renewed ever fresh the dreadful lacera- 
tion which he suffered in a keen sense of honour, a 
sensitive dread of the opinion and ridicule of the world, 
intense affection, and keenness of every kind of emo- 
tion. Need we be surprised at the result. The com- 
bination of a vigorous imagination and a strong feeling 
of fear, the first perpetually awakening the second, 
sometimes produces death from anxiety. This is the 
kind of action we mean. One of the strongest and 


most decisive proofs that the notion of insanity is quite 
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erroneous, is the fact that Beattie’s misery was as dread- 
ful after receiving the letter from Miss G. in which she 
asked back her promise given two days previously, 
as ever it was afterwards ; and yet, when the reconci- 
lation took place, all his depression and wretchedness 
vanished, and he was once more happy again. ‘ In- 
sanity ” does not go off when the external cause is re- 
moved. Weare certainly to look for a morbid state of 
his nervous system, and of his frame, as the result of 
two months’ sleeplessness and anxiety. This is only 
natural ; but there is no positive insanity in that. The 
general calmness of his mind in describing his state in 
‘The Last,” the clear character of his Will, the general 
character of his last wishes, which breathe a spirit of 
forgiveness, the beauty and pathos of— 
Say what is worse than black despair, 
and his 
Farewell, maid, thy love is vanish’d, 

his last two pieces, are all quite opposed to the idea of 
insanity. The repetition observable in “The Last” is 
not due to incoherence, but to the fact that it was 
written at many different times, when he meant to 
conclude, and began again, always harping on the same 
mournful subject. The only point that now remains, 
is how far any symptom properly belonging to the 
class of insane phenomena had supervened just before 
his death. The only thing known which had any 
appearance of it, was that on that night when he was 
disclosing the whole state of his mind to his intimate 
friend Mr. , he was at one time excited, laughing, 
and thumping his fists on the table, at another almost 
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crying. This loss of self-control indicates that his 
nervous system, as he himself tells us, was yielding ; 
though, perhaps, his want of self-command is not sur- 
prising in such circumstances, and considering how 
much he had become exhausted by the ordeal he had 
come through, and even after this he appeared in 
society collected, and with nothing about him to at- 
tract special attention. Looking at the inward frame 
of his mind, however, he was sadly unhinged, and as 
he says a complete wreck and a ruin, and his nervous 
system was dreadfully shattered, as the effect of the 
morbid workings of his mind. 

Of poets and men of genius, Tannahill more than 
any other resembles Beattie in his fate, but the likeness 
between them is merely external. Tannahill’s bio- 
grapher, Ramsay, appears to have shown that the cir- 
cumstance of Constable’s declining to undertake the 
publication of his manuscripts that season had little to 
do with his suicide. Constable’s refusal was on the 
ground of his hands being already full, and Tannahill 
had been subsequently gratified and assured by a visit 
from Hoge, the Etterick shepherd, who went to Paisley 
expressly to see him. ‘Tannahill was the victim of 
insanity arising from constitutional disease and heredi- 
tary pre-disposition. He had anticipated an early dis- 
solution, and says in his Epistle to Scadlock— 

For fell disease tugs at my breast 
To hurry me away. 
Ramsay says of him, “The melancholy to which 
Tannahill had been occasionally subject now became 
deep and habitual. He evinced a proneness to imagine 
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that his best friends were disposed to injure him, and a 
certain jealous fear of his claims to genius being im- 
pugned. These imaginary grievances were confided 
to his faithful adviser Smith, who found it impossible 
to convince him of the hallucination under which he 
laboured. His eyes sank, his countenance became pale, 
and his body emaciated. The strange and incoherent 
texture of some poetical pieces which he wrote about 
this time betrayed the state of his mind. In short, it 
became apparent that a breaking up of his mental and 
bodily powers was at hand. He now set himself to 
destroy all his manuscripts; not a scrap which he could 
possibly collect was allowed to escape the flames. He 
complained of the unsupportable misery of life, and 
displayed such proofs of mental derangement, that 
Borland considered it prudent to convey him back to 
Paisley and apprise his relations of his condition.” 
Here we have insanity indeed—dejection from no 
tangible cause, imaginary grievances, delusions, incoher- 
ence, wrational impulses to destroy his manuscripts,— 
and all originating in disease of the physical frame. How 
different from the real sorrows, the clear view of his case, 
the perfect arrangement of his affairs, and the calmness 
of Beattie, whose sorrows took their rise in the mind, 
and could hardly pull down a frame so full of health. 
To die of a broken heart is not rare. Ah! we fear 
there are too many broken hearts whose tale is never 
told to the world, which carry their owners to an early 
tomb. ‘The causes are various, and the manner is not 
always the same. In Beattie, the action goes on with 
violence. We see a resolute struggle to shake off the 
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fatal spell, alternating with the stillness of despair, and 
paroxysms of anguish with the calmness of one re- 
signed to his fate. In some the decline is rapid, and 
in others the unhappy owner, without any paroxysm, 
loses all strength and appetite, and pines away. ‘The 
touching story of Tiftie’s bonnie Annie is well known 
from the beautiful old ballad of Andrew Lammie, 
the trumpeter of Fyvie. Hers is the most remarkable 
case, where 

Love pines away, love dwines away,! 

Love, love decays the body. 
After the relentless cruelty of her father and her 
sisters, and brother, had done its work, she says :— 
But make my bed, and lay me down, 
And turn my face to Fyvie; 


That I may see before I die 
My bonnie Andrew Lammie, 


They made her bed, and laid her down, 
And turned her face to Fyvie ; 

She gave a groan, and died ere morn ; 
So ne’er saw Andrew Lammie. 

This was Annie (or Agnes) Smith, who died in 
January 1631, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Fyvie, where a slab still marks her tomb. On the 
corner of the old church-tower, a carved figure blow- 
ing a trumpet and looking towards Mill o’ Tiftie, is a 
memorial of Andrew Lammie. 


See Jamieson’s, or Aytoun’s, Scottish Ballads. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE AFTER HISTORY OF MISS GIBSON. 


Tur watchful eye of society—Manifestations of public feeling— - 
Retributive justice—The horror of mankind—A journey to Hdin- 
burgh—“ Babylon”—Her personal appearance and air—The scho- 
lars think she has a weird—Her look to a close observer—Novel 
reading, a device of an unsatisfied mind—A horror of being in 
the dark—Conduct of Mr. Smart—Two long years of perpetual 
gloom—Her death—The grief (!) of Mx. Smart—Mzs. Gibson— 
William Smart. 


Tue untimely death of George Beattie awakened the 
most intense feeling in St. Cyrus and in Montrose. It 
was a mingled feeling of pity for his fate, and stifled 
indignation against the guilty cause of it. A mark 
was now set upon that lady. She became, as it were, 
a subject of the consciousness of society, and her future 
life was passed under the steady gaze of that ever 
watchful eye. Her after history is a remarkable in- 
stance of moral retribution, and shows that, though 
justice in pursuing the cuilty is slow of foot, yet she 
grasps them, when overtaken, with iron hands. Miss 
Gibson had become the possessor of a fortune, the vic- 
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tim of her perfidy was now in his grave, her bridal 
day was at hand, and happiness now seemed within 
her reach, only to elude her grasp like a vain phantom. 
George Beattie being out of the way, Mr. 8. thought 
there was no hurry now, and the marriage was re- 
peatedly delayed. This was her first check. That 
event did take place, however, and she went away on 
a jaunt to the south. On her return with her husband, 
she landed publicly in Montrose, but she sadly mis- 
reckoned public opinion, for the people rose on them, 
and they were obliged to take refuge in the Star Inn 
from the violence of the mob. Naturally, however, 
_ these manifestations of popular indignation ceased to 
be shown, and the turbulent feeling settled down into 
something altogether different. Her impiously tramp- 
ling on the most solemn oaths, her refined cruelty to- 
wards her unhappy victim, and her defiance of every 
obligation held sacred by man, came to be well known, 
and the feeling of people toward Miss Gibson may be 
summed up in the word—horror. The horror of man- 
kind is the most awful of punishments. To the miser- 
able being who is thus singled out, it would be a re- 
lief if others accused them and upbraided them. The 
_ very fact of their doing so would be a tacit admission 
that the mark of Cain had not yet been set upon them. 
But to be condemned without a hearing, and when 
they long for a little sympathy from human hearts in 
their weal or woe; to find every one shrinking from 
their touch; to find the human affection, of which 
every man is the object, and which has a kindly glow 
at least after he is dead, and all human love become as 
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cold as death—what punishment is greater than this ? 
There are examples of it in every station in life. One 
of the best known is that of Richard III. This man 
paused at no deed which might secure him the crown. 
He numbered his wife and his brother Clarence among 
his miserable victims, and cruelly murdered the young 
princes in the Tower—a deed which is believed, by 
some, to form the foundation of the story of “‘ The 
Babes in the Wood,” though Wayland wood in Nor- 
folk was the real scene of that tragedy. The tyrant 
rose to supreme power, and villany seemed for once to 
be crowned with success. But no lofty generosity as a 
monarch, no wise laws nor conciliatory measures could 
gain him the regards of the people. They did not 
dare to rise in insurrection, or even to show their feel- 
ing publicly, but they stood aloof in sullenness and 
silent horror. They waited their time, and when that 
time came Richard dree’d his weird in Bosworth field. 
We must not, however, suppose that all who become 
an object of horror to mankind are equally guilty, or 
that their punishment is equally severe. The feeling 
in question is founded on ‘opinion, and the opinion is 
necessarily proportioned to the degree of guilt. Still, 
in every case, it is a thing to be feared. It is true that 
Miss Gibson would not always feel it. In fact, it is 
possible to live above it, but then the thought of this 
isolation returns with fresh power in moments of weak- 
ness. It was remarked of her that, after her marriage, 
she walked in the streets of Montrose with a defiant 
air, as if she scorned public opinion. This shows that 
she was well aware of the general feeling. Wee call her 
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Miss Gibson or Mrs. Smart indifferently in speaking of 
her married life. In point of fact, however, Miss Gib- 
son is the only name by which she was and is still 
popularly known. Some notices of her every-day life 
will show how she made shipwreck of happiness. It 
is believed, that after her marriage she had not a happy 
day. Mr. Smart having now got her money, treated 
his wife with great carelessness and neglect. The fol- 
lowing story will serve as an example : A year or two 
after their marriage, they were going up to Edinburgh 
in one of the steamers to be present on some public 
occasion. Mrs. S. was sitting upon a seat on the quar- 
ter-deck, wretchedly sick and cold, while Mr. Smart 
walked up and down with other gentlemen, paying no 
attention to her whatever. There happened to be 
there a horse-hirer from Montrose, who went by the 
nick-name of ‘“ Babylon,” and who was going to Edin- 
burgh on a like errand. Seeing her so miserably cold 
and neglected, ‘‘ Babylon” came and offered her his 
cloak, and no creature, according to him, was ever more 
grateful, though it was from a man she would not have 
deigned to look at in any other circumstances. It ig 
said that on this occasion Mr. S. made fun of her— 
“Who'll buy a wife?” There were many other ways 
in which he showed a disregard of her feelings, such 
as by inviting guests to dinner without giving any 
notice. In fact he must have despised her for her con- 
duct towards George Beattie, and her feelings towards 
him may be easily imagined. It is the feeling which 
springs up when the romantic is continually coming in 
contact with the ignoble and the mercenary. In truth, 
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to use an every-day phrase, there was no love lost be- 
tween them. When she appeared in public, Mrs. S. 
was never to be seen walking in the streets of Montrose 
with other ladies, nor with Mr. Smart. She stalked 
about alone. She was a tall, handsome woman, very 
pale, with a proud air. In appearance, she was stately, 
and walked with a commanding air, with her head 
thrown back. She was a fine-looking woman: there 
was no one like her in Montrose. All the scholars at- 
tending the schools there knew her, and had heard the 
rumours about her. They used to point to her in the 
street ; ‘That’s Miss Gibson.” They looked upon her 
as having a weird, and thought she was ‘‘uncanny.” 
She was very often to be seen driving in and out to 
Cairnbank with a groom, herself holding the reins. 
While residing in Montrose, Mr. Smart and his wife 
might be seen every afternoon driving up town in a 
dog-cart at a furious rate, with a groom riding a con- 
siderable way a-head, apparently to clear the way. 
They returned from the country in about an hour, 
driving in the same manner. The ladies in Montrose 
stood aloof, and did not associate with Miss G. She 
was often in the society of the late Lady Panmure, and 
of course she had a circle of her own in which she 
moved. Her life stretched to a point seventeen years 
later than the death of George Beattie. That tragic 
event, and the romantic friendship of the two pre- 
ceding years, with her own subsequent conduct, had 
become indelibly fixed in her memory, and gave a 
character to the whole of her after life. Underneath a 
certain self-possessed calmness of outward demeanour, 
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and perhaps even of ordinary inward consciousness, 
there was a smothered misery, a gnawing worm of re- 
morse, a slow, burning, and consuming fire, ready at 
any moment to break out into a conflagration. To a 
close observer, she had a restless, dissatisfied look, 
which she tried to dissemble, but still it appeared, and 
with all that studied concealment, you could see 
through the flimsy covering. As one of the devices of 
an unsatisfied mind, she betook herself to novel read- 
ing, and servants were often seen carrying an armful 
of them across the street from the library. It is alleged 
that if in any of them the story happened to resemble 
her own she immediately threw down the book. We 
have heard, but we do not vouch for the truth of the 
story, that once, in a company where she was present, 
a song' was sung, which unwittingly, but most strik- 
ingly pointed to her, and that she fainted. This would 
imply a greater amount of feeling than Miss G. ordi- 
narily got credit for. The story in this song in many 
points resembled her own, but hers was far more in- 


' We met, "twas in a crowd, 
And I thought he would shun me. 
He came : I could not breathe, 
For his eyes were upon me. 


And she will be his bride, 
At the altar he’ll give her 

The love that was too pure 
For a heartless deceiver. 


The world may think me gay 
For my feelings I smother. 
Oh ! thou hast been the cause 

Of this anguish, my mother. 
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intense, and she became the victim of far more direful 
feelings. 

We must now, however, hasten to the close. For 
the last two years of her life, although not quite con- 
tinuously during the whole of that time, Mrs. 8. was. 
confined to the house by a lingering illness, and lat- 
terly was unable to leave her room. A circumstance 
which had existed before, now became too dreadful to 
be borne: she had always had a horror of being in the 
dark, she thought she saw the image of George Beattie. 
When Mr. S. was from home, she required one of 
the maid servants to sleep in the same room. Now, 
when she was altogether unable to be up, she could 
never endure to be left alone even for a moment. 
At night a candle was kept always burning. During 
this time Mr. S. treated her with great negligence. 
There was always, no doubt, at least the morning 
inquiry—‘‘ Well, my dear, how are you to-day?” 
—hbut the dinner parties were not interrupted. It 
must not be thought, however, that there was any 
neglect on his part in: the way of allowing her to want 
any attendance or comfort ; or that her other relatives 
were inattentive.. The negligence of Mr. S. appeared 
to arise from his not appreciating the seriousness of 
her position, considering the state of her mind, and 
her hopeless malady. She who showed no pity to 
George Beattie, when he wrote that unhappy letter,’ 
now felt what it was to want pity when in a like case. 

What a fearful case was hers now. Once she could 
laugh at the misery and despair of a mind completely 
unhinged, even though any additional unkindness 


' See pages 155, 184, 191. 
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might sink it. beyond the powex of recovery. Her own 
time was now come. For two long years the dark 
clouds gathered and hung over her with perpetual 
gloom. The selfish apathy of Mr. 8. was cold cheer 
to a hopeless sufferer, and formed a painful contrast to 
the devoted kindness of George Beattie. A miserable 
mind would have found some comfort in Friendship 
which a poet calls— 


Twin star with Hope, the last save Hope itself, 
That sets and leaves to misery the dark 
Horizon of the soul. 


She had had a true friend, but she had destroyed him. 
To her both stars had set, for hope did not shed its 
glimmering ray, or, if it did, but faintly. ’T'was only 
that hope of which George Beattie speaks— 

Say what is worse than black despair ? 

*Tis that sick hope too weak for flying, 

That plays at fast and loose with care, 

, And wastes a weary life in dying. 

Although we do not here state our reasons for 
thinking so, we believe that her love for George 
Beattie returned, probably long: before this time, and 
much more intensely now. The coolness of Mr. Smart, 
and her recollections of George Beattie’s devotedness, 
even to death, would favour the growth of this feeling. 
Her heart would now sink at the thought of what a 
dupe and a fool she had been—how she had destroyed 
all her bright dreams of happiness, and been guilty of 
such wickedness for the sake of an object of ambition, 
and what a poor paltry thing it had turned out to be. 
Horror of conscience, remorse, and despair, filled her 
unhappy mind. She could not endure to be left alone, 
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even for a moment—but we draw a veil over the rest. 
Many and terrible moral lessons are taught by this 
life in its various episodes, and when viewed as a whole 
—but we forbear for the present. We also purposely 
omit the religious aspects of the story. One of the 
clergymen of Montrose visited Miss G. during her last 
illness, and it is said she became very penitent. Before 
she died, she called on the name of George Beattie. 
Her death took place in her 42nd year, on the 22nd 
January, 1840. 

On the death of his wife, Mr. Smart made the ap- 
pearance of being overwhelmed with grief, although it 
was palpable to everybody that he had been the oppo- 
site of kind to her. For a long time he went almost 
every day to visit her grave in the New Cemetery, 
wearing a white cravat, weepers, and a long crape 
hanging down to the middle of his back, and putting 
on withal a most rueful countenance. For many a 
month, at least for more than a twelvemonth, he 
went about the streets in this garb, making himself 
an object of attention ; but every one disbelieved him. 
He used, in going to the Old Church of Montrose, 
to walk along the passage with so slow and solemn 
an air in the same deep mourning, and come in late 
with the view of attracting attention, and letting his 
grief be known to all men. He even went to the con- 
tinent to wear away his sorrow. There is certainly in 
all this a stroke of the ridiculous. Perhaps he paid an 
unconscious tribute to a strong opinion. In short, the 
formalities of deep sorrow were acted out with tolerable 
consistency. He wished to create the impression that 
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between himself and his wife there was a mutual and 
an endearing affection, but everybody knew that was 
a lie. On her tomb he inscribed —“ William, the be- 
loved wife of William Smart,” &c. However, the story 
of their life was too well known to admit of the popu- 
lar mind being deceived by lying monuments. Mrs. 
Gibson, the mother of Mrs. Smart, survived her daugh- 
ter for some years, and though Mr. Smart had been 
neglectful of his wife, when he came to know how the 
money lay, he paid extraordinary attention to the old 
woman, and became heir to her money as well. He 
thus succeeded in feathering his nest, and got that 
reward for having acted with a certain amount of 
worldly prudence. His memory will be disdained by 
every noble mind, but we need not drag him unneces- 
sarily into notice. In his last days he became a mise- 
rable, discontented being, who worried himself even 
at a straw. He died at Montrose in 1853, at the age 
of sixty-seven. 


PERSONAL HISTORY. 





THE personal history of George Beattie during his last two years, 
and the whole of his touching story, are told by himself in his 
“ Statement of Facts,” with its “ Supplement,” and in “The Last.” 
The manuscript is in a clear, legible hand, and has evidently from 
differences in the ink been written at different times. The hand- 
writing varies considerably, which is probably due to fluctuations 
in his state of mind. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


In drawing up an account of the connection between 
Miss Gibson and myself, I shall confine myself to facts 
alone, without making comments or drawing infer- 
ences. This most distressing task has been forced on 
me by occurrences of a late date, by which I have 
been much injured, and for which—I say it with sor- 
row—1I have determined to seek redress.) I need not 
attempt to describe the anguish of mind which has 
compelled me to make the following disclosures. 

Some years ago an intimacy and friendship com- 
menced betwixt Miss Gibson and myself, little known 
I believe except ourselves. From what passed betwixt 
us, I conceived myself warranted in paying my ad- 
dresses to Miss G. In this I may have been wrong, 
and it may here be necessary to admit this, as in a 
letter written by me to her, just to be mentioned, I 
confessed, if I recollect right, that I had “ unauthor- 


' What this means, he mentions fully afterwards at page 186. Ep. 
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isedly” formed an attachment. This, at all events, I 
stated from motives of delicacy. This letter was 
written in August, 1821, and forwarded to Miss Gib- 
son at Pitcaithly. Ihave no copy of it; the answer 
is also mislaid: In effect, my addresses were rejected; at 
the same time, I was strictly enjoined not to give over 
visiting at Stone of Morphie. I felt disappointed, but 
from the way in which Miss Gibson soon afterwards 
conducted herself towards me, I began to suspect that 
she was not serious in her refusal. I, however, studied - 
not to intrude myself, and as I felt delicate in speaking 
on the subject, and knowing that her parents had been 
made acquainted with my application, I wrote Mr 
Gibson asking his forgiveness, if I had done anything 
that was improper. I continued visiting Stone of 
Morphie as I had formerly done. Truth here com- 
pels me to state, that Miss Gibson now began to honour 
me with more attention than she had formerly done. 
When in Town she seldom failed to allow me the 
pleasure of accompanying her so far on her way home ; 
indeed, it would be more agreeable to truth to say, 
that she always told me, when she was to allow me that 
honour. (I need not premise that the purpose of stat- 
ing these facts, is to show, that I never at any time paid 
my addresses to Miss Gibson, with the most distant 
view to the fortune, which she lately received, and to 
show that the engagements latterly entered into betwixt 
her and me, needed not to be matter of surprise.) 

Our intimacy continued increasing till the spring of 
1822, when Mr. Bell left Kinnaber. Shortly after this 
period, the following note was brought me from Miss 


Gibson, by one of the servants at Stone of Morphie :— 
yi 
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If Mr. Beattie feels inclined to extend his evening walk, a Friend 
will have pleasure in showing him some birds’ nests in the gar- 
den of Kinnaber.—Monday morning.! 


It need not be doubted that I willingly obeyed. I 
have some other Cards of similar import. I need not 
repeat my regrets for mentioning these matters—I am 
determined to tell the precise truth, as far as I do tell 
at all—it has been extorted from me by cruel injustice. 

Mr. Gibson, shortly after this, unfortunately became 
indisposed. I frequently visited him during his ill- 
ness, and at these times Miss Gibson made appoint- 
ments with me as to meeting at Kinnaber. For a 
considerable part of the summer we met at least twice 
a week in the House of Kinnaber. I need not state 
that on these occasions promises were made, and vows 
of fidelity and attachment passed betwixt us. Upon 
the approach of autumn, and when we were interrupted 
by masons repairing the house, I continued again to 
visit Stone of Morphie. Miss Gibson proposed at this 
time to visit at Cononsyth, and that her absence should 
not interrupt our correspondence, it was agreed that 
we should write to each other. At this time I received 
the following letter from the Post-office :-— 

Montrose, 30th August, 1822.—Particular circumstances have 
occurred, which prevent my going to Cononsyth this week. I 
therefore will not trouble Mr. Beattie to be my correspondent at 
present, but as I intend to make out my visit a few weeks hence, 
I still propose troubling him to write me. I hope Mr. Beattie will 
pay us a visit at Stone of Morphie, within these few days, and he 
will very much oblige William Gibson.—Mr. Gibson’s spirits are 


affected by the damp weather; none can raise them so well as 
My. Beattie; do come and see him. 


‘It may be observed that at this time no person resided at 
Kinnaber, at least in the Mansion House. 
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I still continued visiting Stone of Morphie—our 
intimacy increased, and promises and vows were re- 
peated over and over. Shortly after this I received 
the following letter by a servant :— 


We have received accounts of the death of my brother, Wil- 
liamson—he has fallen a sacrifice to the bad climate of Jamaica. 
As I am afraid his loss may affect my father’s spirits, could you, 
my Dear Sir, make it convenient to call on us some evening soon, 
If you may think it strange in me to ask you to come out at pre- 
sent, but I trust to your good nature excusing it, and there is not 
another, out of my own family, that I could apply to so readily, 
and believe me, your much obliged, 

Stone of Morphie, Tuesday. Wo. G. 


T never failed to give due attendance, and from 
what passed between Miss Gibson and me, I conceived 
by this time, that nothing could prevent our union. 
Miss Gibson complained if I was absent, and her pa- 
rents did not discountenance my frequent visits. 

The next letter I received was through the Post- 
office, addressed to Mr. Smellie, to my care. This was 
a suggestion of my own, when I first wrote Miss 
Gibson, to prevent the letters being opened by any of 
my clerks. It is of the following tenor :— 


Stone of Morphie, Wednesday Morn. 

My father is disappointed that you do not now spend an even- 
ing with him, and I am afraid that I am the cause of your being 
such a stranger here. I suppose you cannot be ignorant of the 
report the good folks of Montrose have raised, and that it has pre- 
vented your coming to Stone of Morphie, for fear my parents 
should adopt the Dougald system ; but allow me to inform you 
that they have not, and may never hear that report; and they 
have too few daughters to force them on any man, against his 
will. On my account they do not give young men a general 
invitation, for fear they should suppose they courted them ; but 
those who do come are not the less welcome, and none more so 
than you. I expected to have got words of you in Montrose that 
would have saved me writing, but I know you have too much 
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honour to expose me. Will you spend an evening here this week ? 
and if you will, let me know by putting a note in the Post-office, 
addressed to me, before 2 o’clock to-day, I shall take care to be 
out or in the way as you choose, for I begin to think you wish to 
shun me, and believe me always, your much obliged, 

WILLIAM GIBSON. 

When I received this note, I had not been a week 
from Stone of Morphie, and I went there immediately 
on receipt, and found an opportunity of telling Miss 
Gibson how very far she was mistaken as to the cause 
assigned by her, for my short absence, and left her 
convinced that although I might unavoidably be absent 
for some time, she needed never impute this to the 
cause assigned in her letter. My visits were still con- 
tinued, and both parties were satisfied that a union 
was to take place. The storm prevented my visiting 
for a short time, I was also in a bad state of health, 
and had fallen back with business in consequence of 
having been for a considerable time at Aberdeen, and 
twice at Edinburgh. I attended at Stone of Morphie, 
however, always when I could possibly get away, and 
our intimacy continued and increased. 

Miss Gibson now received accounts of the death of 
her uncle, William Mitchell, Hsq., of Grenada, and 
that she and her mother had been left considerable 
sums by his Will, and that Miss Gibson was his resi- 
duary Legatee. After this I visited as formerly, and, 
from the opinion I had formed of Miss Gibson, I 
apprehended at first no alteration in her affections or 
behaviour towards me. In this I was not mistaken— 
I found her the same as formerly. 

On Sunday the 5th May I called at Stone of Mor- 
phie, as I before had intimated to Mr. Gibson by 
letter, and found Miss Gibson at home. Old matters 
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were talked over, and all our pledges and vows re- 
newed. Miss G. declared that the fortune she had 
become possessed of could not alter her affections, but, 
on the contrary, make them more lasting. On my 
asking, as formerly, Miss G. declared herself willing to 
become my bride. As I had done before, I asked 
Miss G.. if she held the consent of her parents to be a 
condition. She most unequivocally declared the con- 
trary, and’ the compact was solemnly sealed betwixt 
us. It may here be necessary to state (as Miss G. 
attempts to give it another meaning in her letter), 
that Miss G. said ‘I mean to say yes, but will you 
allow me a little time.” I said, ‘‘ Certainly, as much 
as you choose, it is nothing new, you pee thought 
of it before, and something may intervene.” She re- 
plied, ‘¢ Nothing can pony, intervene—I wish no 
time—I am yours for ever.” Miss Gibson then men- 
tioned where she meant to reside, what house she 
wished purchased or taken, &c., and asked how far 
my means would go in such a purchase, mentioning 
that she would aes cash of her own very soon. 
I, with the utmost candour, gave a state of my 
finances. A condition was even made as to my going 
to church. It may be necessary here to remark, in 
relation to what is afterwards stated by Miss Gibson, 
as to her being allowed a few hours’ consideration, 
that our last engagement took place betwixt eleven 
and twelve, and that I did not leave Stone of Morphie 
till about nine at night. 


1 From the manner I had all along been treated by them, I had 
not the least reason to expect opposition from them, and Miss 
G. assured me I had nothing to fear there. 
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My happy moments, however, were now broken in 
upon and interrupted. Upon the Monday following, 
Miss Gibson received accounts, from one of her uncle’s 
executors, of the extent of the fortune she would suc- 
ceed to in this country, as residuary legatee of her 
uncle, and that the extent of the property in India 
could not be ascertained until the executors there 
wrote. . - I commenced by stating facts without 
comment, and I shall continue that course. 


On Tuesday at twelve o’clock, Miss Gibson (who had 


now become very particular as to the hour) wrote me 
the following letter? :— 


Can you—will you, forgive me, if Lask you to give me back that 
promise? which I gave you on Sunday. I then asked fora few 
hours consideration—had you given me that, it would have saved 
me this to-day. I then boldly declared, that my mother’s consent 
was of small consequence, but that is not the case, and she will 
never, I fear, consent; but you know I never mentioned your 
last letters, and I hope this correspondence may be kept as quiet. 
That this will give you pain, I do not doubt, but better give it 
now than afterwards; and believe me, you have little to regret 
in the want of a nearer connection with me, unless my money, 
and this is not one tenth part of what they call it at Montrose. 
That no one can like me better than you do, I do not doubt; yet 
surely in that case you might have come oftener and seen me this 
Spring, particularly when I heard of your being at Kirkside; but 
it is needless for me to say more. I shall only add, that there 
breathes not a man in Europe I at present prefer to you; but 


' This letter, as will afterwards appear, did not reach me till 
Thursday. 

* Miss G. displays considerable address here, in referring to “one” 
and her “last” promise, Supposing that if it were given back, 
the others previously given would follow, and by this time she 
wished to make lightly of the matter, We were as much engaged 
“before” as after the Sunday engagement here referred to. 

* This is pretty knowing—she had “ by this time” learned, that 
it was much more than she or others expected, 
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still I consider that we may be betier apart. That you will 
always possess my best wishes, and I hope God will grant you 
every happiness. Do not absent yourself from this house—my 
father has little need to be deprived of his friends. Do answer 
this, and address it to Mrs. Sarah Bronker,! Post-office, Montrose, 
and a servant will call for it on Thursday. If you grant my re- 
quest, enclose this billet in it. 


Thursday, 12 o’clock noon. 


This letter was addressed to J. Smellie, to my care, 
and was received by me on Thursday, the 8th May, 
at 11 o’clock. 

Far from expecting such a letter—indeed it was im- 
possible to anticipate anything of the kind, after all 
that had passed, I could scarcely therefore credit my 
senses; next I thought it must be a jew d’ esprit 
to vex me. [was fortified in this idea, from the fanciful 
name by which Miss Gibson wished to be addressed. 
Again it struck me, if. Miss Gibson wished to commu- 
nicate anything so serious, that she would have sought 
my attendance at Stone of Morphie, as she had often 
done before. From the best judgment I could form, 
however, after consideration, I thought she would not 
jest on such a subject. The answer which I wrote the 
moment I could get leisure, will best show my convic- 
tion at the time, and the state of my feelings. Miss 
Gibson says I wrote her harshly. I am sorry I should 
have done so to any lady, and more particularly that. 
I should have had occasion to do so to her; but I 
could not command my feelings at the time ; [ had no 
leisure for reflection, and even if it had been otherwise, 
I was incapable of reflection. This is a copy of the 
letter :— 


1 The name of Mr. Mitchell’s black housekeeper in the West 
Indies. 
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Montrose, 8th May, 1823. 


Madam—lI only this forenoon received your letter, which is 
dated on Tuesday. The reason of the delay I know not. Some 
very urgent business, and the utter confusion of my mind, pre- 
vented my answering it in time for being received from the post- 
office to-day. Still, I must send an answer, and I hope it will 
come safe. You know little of my feelings when you say simply, 
that your letter will give me “pain.” I could not express what I 
felt on reading it—no language “ could” describe my sensations. 
Oppressed as Iam, I hope you will forgive me, even if I should 
write incoherently. I did not think Miss Gibson could have asked 
anything that I would not have granted, if in my power; but I 
have been fatally mistaken. I would much sooner part with my 
existence than give you back the promise you mention—com 
what will. 

About two years ago I paid my addresses to you—these were 
rejected. Still, you gave me liberty to visit Stone of Morphie. I 
became resigned to my fate and contented; and, although some 
might not have considered their case hopeless, I would not, for 
the world, have presumed again to intrude myself on you. This, 
you know, I never did—you yourself began to raise my hopes— 
you yourself made appointments, and, in fact, commanded my 
attendance when you thought proper. As far as I know myself, 
I am not presumptuous, nor, in most cases, sanguine ; but could I 
receive letters from Miss Gibson to meet her solitarily at the 
garden and house of Kinnaber, without indulging hopes. These 
letters I have this day looked over with a sorrowful heart. You 
know you allowed me many other meetings which you yourself 
appointed verbally. God knows, [have no inclination to mention 
any of these things, and do so in justice to myself, to show what 
I might reasonably suppose after all this. You spoke freely of 
the report of our union, rather with pleasure than disapprobation 
—it is mentioned in one of your letters. I would have thought 
it wrong to meet you by ourselves in the House of Kinnaber, un- 
less I had implicitly believed that a union betwixt us was to follow. 
What passed betwixt us on these and other occasions justified this. 
I leave it to yourself if you did not put questions which were an- 
swered by me, in a way where neither question nor answer could 
possibly admit of any other interpretation. I am sure you cannot 
forget what passed that day I called at Stone of Morphie, in going 
to the Mills. I will say no more here on the subject. I looked 


' This is explained in Supplement, Page 153. 
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upon the promise on Sunday as a continuation and confirmation 
of former pledges. It was voluntary, solemn, and decisive; and 
you pointed out the house you wished to be purchased or taken as 
a residence, &c. &c.; the jaunt the same as had been different 
times before mentioned ky yourself. You wrong me cruelly in 
speaking of your money—it never was at any time in my calcula- 
tion. I freely admit I was afraid your good fortune might bring 
you new suitors, and I was on that account alone anxious for a 
renewal of our pledges; and I am certain you believed what I 
stated to you, that your good fortune had been to me a source of 
uneasiness and even of regret. This certainly was not doing you 
justice, but it was a feeling of my own that I could not control. 
I explained to you what prevented my seeing you for sometime in 
Spring—a long absence at Hdinburgh had thrown me far back 
with business, and when I was sent for to Kirkside, I was obliged 
to go and return with all the speed in my power. I am sorry you 
should now attempt to make this any excuse for breaking faith. 
I was after this received by you with as much kindness as before ; 
and at no time, I can honestly assert, did my affection suffer the 
least diminution. I need not speak of the many repeated and 
nameless endearments that passed betwixt us, they are all forgot- 
ten by you—money has obliterated all. I leave it to your honour 
and conscience, if, for at least a year past, either you or I could 
have had any idea than that a union was to take place. Sorry 
would I have been to have sought or taken a rash vow from you, 
because you had come to a fortune (which I cared nothing 
about), and I was the last person in the world, that would have 
made such an attempt, particularly with one of your acuteness 
and discernment. How I am to bear this sudden and unexpected, 
and to me, overwhelming calamity, God only knows, but I scorn 
to complain. I know I need not now do so to you; you know 
what has brought about this—I shall not attempt to scan your 
motives. As to the keeping secret my first letter, I now care no 
more about it than I do for anything in this world. Although 
particulars may not be known, it will be impossible to hinder the 
public from giving their decision, without the least aid from me ; 
the matter has not slept there. It cannot, at least it should not, 
affront me with the world, that I have been spurned by you in 
consequence of your having received what is called a fortune, the 
extent of which never entered my mind, as you seem to surmise 
in your letter. On a review of my whole conduct and actions, as 
connected’ with you, I have nothing to blame myself with; and I 
I 
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have no doubt it will be conducive to your own happiness, if you 
can lay your hand on your heart, and say the same. I have given 
you my ideas sadly out of order. You told me your good fortune 
would not in the least alter your affections. What you state as 
to your mother’s consent is ambiguous, as connected with what 
you said on that head on Sunday, and previously ; and also with 
the contents of one of your letters, where you say I need not 
fear your parents will adopt the Dougald system, as they have too 
few daughters to force them on any man, against his will. I was 
at all times aware that you were capable of acting for yourself. I 
mean, to act honestly and fairly to the last. I cannot give 
you back your vow, or rather I should say vows. I cannot 
give you back your letters—justice, honour, truth, forbid it; the 
use of these letters must now be regulated by circumstances. I 
will renounce no claim, but maintain and defend them to the last. 
There is something so peculiar in this business, that I fear I can- 
not refrain taking steps to justify myself, to your parents and the 
world. It grieves me to the heart to write in this style, but I 
cannot help it. Unfit as I am for the task, I must take a copy of 
this before despatching it. Wishing you much more happiness 
than you have left me in possession of, and improvement in your 
health, I have still more to say, but cannot now proceed farther. 


Guo. BEATTIE. 


To this letter Miss Gibson sent in course the follow- 
ing answer :— 


Stone of Morphie, 9th May, 1823. 


I own the justice and truth of all you have written, and now 
ask you forgiveness. I had not any idea of the pain my letter 
has given you, but on that head we are now “quits.” May God 
forgive you for the harshness of yours; but I would require to 
take care what I write, as you are a man of law, and therefore 
not fairly match ; however, I hope you will answer me by the 
servant, and tell me whether you will or can forgive me, and 
believe me I shall endeavour not to hurt your feelings again. I 
allow it was unguarded, and highly unfeeling, and I am sorry to 
say, that I have no excuse for myself. I have only one thing 
more to add ; if you still wish me to become your bride, I beg 
that, previous to quitting my father’s house, all letters that have 
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passed betwixt us, may be destroyed. I beg you will write; by 
the bearer, and you may address it to my father, who is from 
home, and as I know your hand I shall open it. 


WILLIAM GIBSON. 


This letter was enclosed in another from Miss Gibson, 
of the following tenor :— 


The enclosed was written on Friday, and I sent it into town 
with orders that it should only be delivered into your hands. You 
were from home; I shall now address.it the same as formerly, 
and put it in the post-office, and I request that you will answer 
it, and tell me what you intend with regard to myself. “ The 
former request shall never again be made,” and it would be a relief, 
if I thought you would forgive me, and “forget it.” Address to 
Mrs. Sarah Bronker, and I will endeavour to make some one call 
at the post-office on Monday for it. 

‘ : W. GIBSON. 
Stone of Morphie, Saturday evening. 
Received, Monday, 12th May, 1823. 


This letter I received on the forenoon of Monday, 
the 12th May, and in case the servant should call at 
the post-office and be disappointed, I immediately 
wrote, and carried the following answer to the post- 


office :-— 
Montrose, 12th May 1823. 


My Dear Miss Gibson—I have this moment received your let- 
ters. I am too happy not to forget and forgive what is past. 
The trial was severe. YouareanAngelstill. God Almighty bless 
you. My already enervated frame tells me I could not live with- 
out you; you must therefore be my bride. I can prove beyond. 
what I have stated, my continued ardent and honourable attach- 
ment for years. Make of your fortune what you please, personally 
I neither wish control over, nor the smallest benefit from it in any 
shape, and it will be the happiest moment of my existence when 
T can formally renounce it. I only want Miss Gibson, and. she 
knows I could have begged my bread with her. My anxiety for 
the delivery of the last, induced me to put a note in the post-office, 
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addressed to you. The meaning of it will be known to none but 
yourself. Adieu, &c. Iam, yours for ever. 


GEO. BEATTIE. 


I should conceive this a most solemn engagement, 
confirming former ones, and the lady herself only can 
account for her conduct after this, in immediately 
after shunning me, and setting out upon a jaunt, with- 
out even mentioning the circumstance to me, or 
conferring on me the honour of “being her corres- 
pondent.” 

The foregoing statement consists merely of facts, 
supported by documents, the preservation of which 
depended upon chance; for, till within the period of 
‘fone little month,” Miss Gibson’s simple word would 
have been held amply sufficient by me in any case. 
The observations which might be made upon, and the 
moral which might be drawn from these facts, accom- 
panied with some additional ones, would fill a large 
and not uninteresting volume. This may be an after 
task, if my mind ever resumes its wonted serenity. 
Miss Gibson has said in one of her letters, that I have 
too much honour to expose her—in this she is correct. 
Nothing but the most cruel treatment could have 
wrung this information from me, to be communicated 
even to her nearest connections. But has she kept her 
honour with me. I leave her to answer the question 
herself. Whatever I may feel, I feel much more than 
I can express; I am determined to seek whatever 
redress may be within my reach, and this I will do 
fearlessly but justly. I can say without vanity, that, 
for at least a year past, and up to the moment of 
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Miss Gibson’s receiving the last mentioned letter from 
her uncle’s trustee, the attachment was as strong on 
her part as mine, and that previous to the last period, 
T could not have withdrawn, with honour to myself 
or with her consent. 


This ends the Statement sent to Mr. Gibson. J¢ did 
not contain the notes on the margin of this. 





SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


The narrative of the ‘‘ Statement of Facts” con- 
cludes with my answer to Miss Gibson’s two letters, 
when a complete reconciliation had taken place. This 
statement having reference only, as there stated, to 
facts supported by writing. Nothing further is stated 
in it, and it was not deemed necessary to state more, 
as I conceived that renewed engagement to be very 
ample and conclusive. 

Soon after this, I saw Miss Gibson, who owned 
having received my letter, and all that had occurred 
of a disagreeable nature was completely buried in 
oblivion. Miss Gibson said she made the request 
merely to try me, and laughed at the idea of my having 
taken up the matter seriously. She also said she 
wanted a document from me, on the subject of our 
engagement; and that my two last letters were quite 
sufficient, and bound me very completely. She then 
voluntarily took a most solemn oath that she would 


punctually and faithfully fulfil her engagements with 
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me, and never think of retracting while she drew 
breath. Miss Gibson then said she wished to reside a 
short time at the House of Kinnaber, which she had 
newly come to, and that as soon as arrangements could 
afterwards be made, our union would take place. I 
was happy once more, and had been so since receiving 
her last letters. I could not have believed that Miss 
Gibson could be so unjust and unfeeling as to enter 
into so many engagements, verbal and written, and 
afterwards to break them. I could not have believed, 
after what had passed on very many occasions betwixt 
her and me, that she could have been so deliberately 
cruel, as again and again to raise my hopes, for the 
purpose of blasting them, or of amusing herself by 
wantonly sporting with my feelings. This conduct 
was the more extraordinary and unaccountable, when 
it is known that she had been solemnly engaged with 
me for more than a year previously, and which engage- 
ment had been often and often repeated in many 
different ways during that period. I now, however, 
saw for the first time, that the attention of others, at 
least another, had become more agreeable to her than 
mine; and that she now actually shunned me—the 
very reverse of what had ever happened previous to that 
time—circumstances so obvious, that they were noticed 
by the public, and were the subject of general conver- 
sation. Although she had not, at least for a year 
previously, moved the smallest distance from home 
without acquainting me, she now set off to Edinburgh, 
without giving me the least intimation of her intention. 
She, in a subsequent letter, says, she took this jaunt 
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for the benefit of her health. This certainly was not 
a good reason for concealing the circumstance from 
me; I was more interested in the state of her health 
than any other person, herself excepted. Unless it 
were possible to place themselves in my situation, no 
one could have any idea of the state of my mind and 
feelings at this time—they admit not of description. 

It was at this period that 1 wrote out the ‘‘ State- 
ment of Facts,” and forwarded it to Mr. Gibson at 
Edinburgh. If anything may have been wrong in this, 
considering all, I ought to be held excusable. After: 
the way in which Miss Gibson had latterly conducted. 
herself towards me, it could have served no end to 
address her on the subject. Feeling as I did, I cer- 
tainly resolved at the moment, to seek whatever redress 
might be within my reach, and I thought it no more 
than candid to inform Mr. Gibson, so.as he might have 
no reason afterwards to say I did wrong in concealing 
the matter from him. I therefore forwarded the state- 
ment to him, while at Edinburgh with Mrs. and Miss 
Gibson. The packet was delivered into his own 
hand, by a gentleman to whom I sent it for that pur- 
pose, and the following letter from me to Mr. Gibson 
was enclosed :— 


Montrose, 4th June, 1823. 


Dear Sir—It is with sorrow I feel myself constrained to lay the 
enclosed State of Facts before you. There has already been so 
much writing upon the subject, that little need be said here. 
The enclosed explains itself. As matters now stand, it would 
have been uncandid not to have put you in possession of these 
facts, with as little delay as possible. As yet no person, but Miss 
‘Gibson, knows anything of the circumstances. This, however, 
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cannot be the case long. That it will be distressing to Miss Gib- 
son and her relatives, there can be no doubt. It is impossible, 
however, they can suffer the one hundredth part of what I have 
and am suffering. When you have perused the enclosed, it will 
be obliging if you will take the trouble of enclosing it, and in 
case of the parcel being opened by any person in the office, you 
may direct it in a fictitious name, to my care. In case I have 
done anything wrong or strange, it must be imputed to my suffer- 
ings. I hope you are enjoying your jaunt, and with best wishes, 
I am, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 


GEO. BEATTIE. 


After Mr. Gibson’s arrival from Edinburgh, I met 
him ata party at Mr. N—’s of Borrowfield, when he 
wrote in pencil, on a leaf’ of his pocket-book, which he 
handed me: ‘I received your letter and Statement ; 
William took away the Statement after she found it 
correct—she has kept it.” 

I received the following letter from Miss Gibson, 
after her arrival at Kinnaber :-— 


Your letter and Memorial my father received some days since, 
You have certainly proved what I never denied. I only asked 
you to release me from that engagement, but I find my fortune 
has too many charms for you, and you are determined to prose- 
cute me or have it. I certainly will submit to anything, rather 
than appear in a court of law—even to “ misery” and “con- 
tempt”; therefore I have no alternative, but recollect that at 
present I will not leave this house. My parents allow me to de- 
cide so far for myself. You reproach me for going to Edinburgh 
on a pleasure jaunt, without informing you of it. I went for 
advice concerning my health, and as I am ordered frequent sea 
excursions, I beg leave to inform you, that I may be off in a few 
days again, and that one information may serve for all. I am. 
also ordered to go to Pitcaithly in a short time. I also under- 
stand when you were here, that you gave me up, and I am 
certain you said you would “vindicate me.” Have you done 
so? But at all events you have not acted towards me with much 
feeling. You might at least have written me before you wrote 
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my father; but he does not interfere. You will please inform me 
Gf I do not ask “too” great a favour), what are your determina- 
tions, and put it in the post-office, that I may receive it on Thurs- 
day morning, and you will oblige, 


W. GIBSON. 
Kinnaber, 9th June, 1823. 


This letter is addressed ‘‘ Mr. Smellie, to my care.” 
I must certainly have been much overcome and con- 
fused, when I sent the following strange answer :— 


Montrose, 11th June, 1823. 


Dear Madam—I am this day favoured with your letter of the 
9th inst., I will not trouble you about my feelings. I wrote the 
Memorial in despair. I could do nothing else. It was sent off 
in a moment. I need not say whether I have repented it. Jam 
so overwelmed with misery, that I attempt to fall upon expe- 
dients with a view to temporary relief, and in the next instant 
all appears like a dream. You still speak of your fortune. I can- 
not say more upon that head than I have already said. So far 
from its having too many charms for me, I would more willingly 
die that you might be relieved of me; but this is an event over 
which I have no control, although I have suffered as much in 
mind, as would have broken in pieces any frame possessed of less 
physical health. You accuse me of selfishness. I need not make 
asseverations which you may now think matters of course, but if 
you knew my thoughts, I am sure L would stand acquitted on that 
score. My pleasures, when I had any, were of the simple kind, 
and could be all gratified without a fortune. If you are not “ to- 
tally” changed, I might safely vefer to yourself, if you seriously 
think that any one in existence cares so much for yourself, and so 
little for your fortune, as I do. I hope at all events you will 
change your new opinion as to the sordidness of my disposition. 
If you think dispassionately on this subject, and certainly I have 
no right to offer better advice than I can take to myself, you 
would find that it is the receipt of your fortune that makes you 
despise me, and not the fortune that has charms for me. I know, 
if you choose, you can take a just view of that or any other mat- 
ter. I could mention some that would now worship you, that 
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were very ready previously, to joke me, not in the most delicate 
manner, upon the report of our connection. However, this is no- 
thing. So far from being selfish, if I could believe that I could 
ever enjoy a moment’s peace in this world, I would grant your 
request. No doubt, I have little, very little, as it is, but I cannot 
agree to extinguish hope altogether. I know what would ensue; 
and I cannot, perhaps, prevent this, do what I will. I am differ- 
ent from almost any other person, that could be placed in the 
same situation. My affections have been so totally exclusive, 
that I never could care for another under any circumstance. I 
may say, I have never thought about any other than yourself for 
years, whether you were absent or present; and whatever I may 
have written in distress, I find that it is entirely beyond my 
power to root out, or even in the smallest degree to abate, my af- 
fections, even although I should be despised and spurned by the 
object of them. This, in the meantime, is my most pitiable case. 
What can Ido? You bid me state my determination, at the same 
time you tell me your own, which, in a manner, leaves me a non- 
entity. I am ready to do whatever you wish. You could not 
mention or think of that thing I will not do, if you only hint at 
it; all but just give up my interest in yourself—in mercy do not 
ask it in the present state of my mind. Ask me to go to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, or not to see you, or anything else, and T 
will obey you in all but that. I cannot do business—I cannot 
look on a book, or sleep ; and what is more distressing than all, 
T am obliged, as far as I am able, to act my former self, to save 
appearances; but this cannot be done. If Colonel Straton were 
away, I must retire. This cannot continue long. As I have 
borne so much, I can bear your classing me with misery and con- 
tempt. I believe you are right after all. I never had a high 
opinion of myself, and I can assure you it is now low enough. If 
you had a year ago entertained the same opinion of me, which 
you have so recently adopted, I would have been comparatively 
happy at the present moment. I ask your forgiveness for what- 
ever I have done amiss. You will grant I have some excuse for 
not acting in all respects as I ought. I do not do wrong inten- 
tionally—I am suffering for all. It is strange that I have been 
plunged all at once into such aseaof misery. Istand much more in 
need of pity than reproach. I intended to have been at Mr. N—’s 
on Saturday, perhaps you are to be there, and our meeting might 
be disagreeable. I wish you to drop a single line on the subject; 
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I can safely send word that I am indisposed. If you want any- 
thing stated more explicitly, I shall be happy to do it. Your 
letter is certainly very acrimonious. You, however, shall hear no 
more reproaches from me. I am sorry I cannot consent to break 
our engagement. Wishing you every improvement in your 
health, I am, &c., &c., &e. 


GEO. BEATTIE. 


In the answer just quoted, I had by some means 
neglected to take notice of that part of Miss Gibson’s 
letter, which states: ‘I also understood when you 
were last here, you gave me up, and I am certain you 
said you would vindicate me.” . These, like the asser- 
tions in the same letter, that I must have her fortune 
or prosecute her—that she would submit even to 
misery and contempt, &c., are all meant as direct in- 
sults. Miss Gibson presumes that by this means she 
cannot fail to force me to give her up in disgust. 
Whatever may now be my feelings on the subject, still 
the treatment I have latterly experienced is such, that 
I cannot help thinking of retribution. I can speak 
with the utmost certainty, that Miss Gibson could not, 
on the occasion mentioned, or any other, have under- 
stood that I gave herup. She must have understood, and 
did understand, the very reverse—she did not wish to 
be given up at that time. I particularly recollect 
what took place on the occasion alluded to, and Miss 
Gibson cannot deny the truth of it. After some con- 
versation had taken place between Miss Gibson and 
me, she asked me how I was looking so ill. I made 
no immediate answer, and I confess | was a good deal 


affected, as she looked very poorly herself: Miss Gibson 
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then burst into tears, and said she never could forgive 
herself for having latterly acted towards me as she had 
done. I did every thing in my power to soothe her— 
I mentioned that all this happily was now over, and 
added, ‘I will vindicate you, Miss Gibson, but J can- 
not vindicate myself, my conscience does not vindicate 
me—lI must ever blame myself for making you suffer 
so much and so unjustly,” or words to this very effect. 
We were both much affected, and fearing that 
Mrs. Gibson, or some other person, might enter the 
room, and find us in this situation, we took leave, and 
Miss Gibson asked me to come back as soon as possible, 
and said we would both be in high spirits at next 
meeting. This is the last time I called. In two or 
three days after this, Miss Gibson set off to Edinburgh, 
accompanied by both her parents. She did not men- 
tion this circumstance to me, although she must have 
known it was to take place, at that time. I had for- 
given what was past, and on that head only was I to 
vindicate Miss Gibson; but I never meant to vindi- 
cate any after conduct, unbecoming one in her situation. 
Whether her tears proceeded from sorrow for what had 
happened, or remorse for what was to happen, may 
now be problematical, after what has taken place, but 
I could only think of the former, and it may be sup- 
posed I would not vindicate the commission of further 
wrongs against myself; nor could I have any idea that 
such would be committed after all that had taken 
place. 

Miss Gibson returned the following answer to my 
last letter :— 
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Kinnaber, 14th June, 1823. 


I have this moment received yours of the 11th inst., and it is 
now unnecessary to inform you that I was not invited to Borrow- 
field to-day. The person who took the letter from the post-office 
had not an opportunity of delivering it to me till this morning. 
I know there are people in Montrose who think more of me than 
they once did, I am well aware; but were I“ free” as air, the per- 
son you allude to, could never be more to me than a common 
acquaintance. If my letter was acrimonious, recollect that you 
addressed a Memorial to my father, which you must be aware, 
was very irritating ; but I beg you will make no more complaints 
to him of me; his health is too feeble to permit of his being 
agitated, without seriously injuring him. Therefore what you 
have in future to say, address to myself. I think I before 
informed you, that I am ordered frequent change of air, and sea 
excursions. I am, on that account, going in a few weeks to 
Edinburgh, and from thence join my father at Pitcaithly. I 
trust when I do go, you will not think of sending such threaten- 
ing letters after me. You offer to grant me any request “save” 
one. Will you return me all the letters I have ever written you ? 
If you do so, put them in the post-office, that I may get them on 
Monday morning, and you will oblige, 


W. GIBSON. 


I never meant to class you with misery and contempt—far 
from it—it was your packet (which my father gave me to read 
before it was destroyed) that made me “ miserable,” and in it you 
mentioned me with contempt—at least I thought so; but I again 
beg you will not tease my parents with such things, for they will 
not interfere on your side. 


To this letter the following answer was sent :— 


Montrose, 21st June, 1823. 


Dear Madam—lI only received yours of the 14th “ yesterday” fore- 
noon. Icannot account for the extraordinary delay. Not at first 
adverting to the date of your letter, as I could not suppose it to be 
so far back, I thought you only wanted an ‘answer on Monday 
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first. I now find, however, that it was to be called for on Mon- 
day last—it will be nearly a week behind. The letter was a good 
deal soiled. Being put in the post-office on Saturday, it would 
not, at any rate, have been delivered till Monday, as I seldom call 
for letters on Sunday, and they do not deliver them that day; 
but I cannot account for the subsequent delay. The request you 
now make is so closely connected with what I made the excep- 
tion, that I consider they are one and the same; and will you tell 
me honestly what you meant should follow the delivery of your 
letters. Had I really been disposed to grant your request, it is a 
task I could not perform; the enclosing these letters would to 
me be like shutting the very tomb upon yourself. I shall now, 
however, if possible, write sober sense, without moralizing or 
troubling you with my own feelings, which to you, I doubt not, 
now appear troublesome and impertinent. I am sure you did 
not expect that I would send these letters through the post-oflice ; 
besides, you know I had previously declared that I would not part ° 
with these, and you promised never again to make the request. 
I am still ready to do, however, what I previously promised—you 
may rest assured that I will not trouble or interfere with your 
parents as you seem to apprehend. This I never intended. If I 
did what was wrong in this respect, I have already stated the 
cause, and expressed my deep regrets. You know that no one 
would feel more reluctant than I would, to irritate your father, 
or hurt his feelings in any respect. You may also be assured it is 
not my wish to be troublesome to you; but you will allow that a 
person may be treated in such a manner as to induce him to 
sacrifice everything to obtain whatever redress might be within 
his reach. 

As you seem disconcerted about the Memorial, I am sorry it 
was sent; but after it fell into your own hands, I think you 
should not have destroyed it. You do not mention this in your 
first letter. I wished to be checked if anything was wrong 
stated. It was my wish to draw up a correct Statement, 
while the circumstances were recent, to prevent any after mis- 
understanding. I beg leave, however, to mention, that I have 
still an exact copy of this paper. I do not mention it as a threat, 
or that it should operate with you as such; nor do I wish to hurt 
your feelings—far from it; but as you have different times called 
on me to state my “intentions,” with regard to yourself and 
uy determinations, &c., I would be acting uncandidly if I 
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did not state as distinctly as I possibly can, that as I intend 
neither to break my word or write, I will not permit the engage- 
ment on your part to be evaded, without seeking every redress, by 
every means whatever in my power. This determination I know 
T will never alter, and it can be of no use at any time to say more 
on that subject. I have honestly told you my intentions—you. 
certainly are not so plain. I shall not, however, attempt to draw 
from you any explanation, which you do not wish to communi- 
cave yourself. 

I made, perhaps improperly, allusion in my letter to “some” 
that would now pay more attention to you than formerly—you 
apply this to an individual. It would have been highly improper 
in me to have made so pointed an allusion, and I shall not allow 
myself even to guess ab your application. It is a subject that I 
should not have interfered with, and I beg you will excuse me 
upon grounds already stated. I most sincerely wish that your 
health may be benefited by your sea excursions, and change of 
air, and I am satisfied you have been well advised in this. I 
would fain say something more, but T shall refrain. I am most 
unwilling to trouble you with complaints, and would wish to 
suffer in silence. Notwithstanding every exertion, I get worse 
and worse. No effort of reason, or attempt to laugh away my 
miseries have the least effect. My health is now suffering much. 
I shall seek no remedy. Will I never be allowed to look upon 
you again? In case anything may happen, I shall seal up and 
lock past your letters, and leave written instructions as to the 
delivery to yourself—so that, in the mean time, you need not be 
anxious on that ground. If I could reveal my misery to any per- 
son it might give me some relief. Iwas but lately one of the 
happiest beings in existence, and Iam sure I am now the most 


miserable. I am, &c., &c. 
Guo. BEATTIE. 


This Supplement, and the Statement of Facts, con- 
tain chiefly an account of what can be supported by 
documents; anything beyond this is of little con- 
sequence. It would be of no use to enter into a long 
history of all that has passed. betwixt Miss Gibson and 
myself; the letters speak so far, and the rest may be 
imagined. As we never wanted opportunities of 
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meeting, it is a chance that there was any writing at 
all. It may only be necessary further to state, that 
whatever may now be pretended, I am perfectly satis- 
fied her parents were aware of the intimacy betwixt us, 
and they did not discourage, on the contrary, they 
urged my attendance, at Stone of Morphie. Nothing 
prevented our union previously, but apprehensions as 
to the extent of our means for living in a married 
state. I told Miss Gibson I was saving all I could, 
and she very often spoke of her prospects from her 
uncle, which, she said, would make all right. 

When the first accounts of the uncle’s death arrived, 
I was entrusted with all the secrets. Miss G. was 
entitled to £3,500 consols, certain. I presume she 
thought this sum would not put her beyond my reach. 
I was appointed to write for a copy of the Will, and 
nothing at this time was concealed from me by Miss 
Gibson or her parents. As already said, upon Sunday, 
the 4th May, we had renewed all our engagements. 
On the next day, 5th May, the intelligence arrived of 
what Miss Gibson would be entitled to, as residuary 
legatee, beyond the specific bequest of £3,500 consols. 
It was resolved on, therefore, to discard me, to set all 
our engagements aside, and to give me no further in- 
formation on the subject ; and upon the following day, 
the 6th May, Miss Gibson wrote me, wishing to be off 
from all engagements, without telling me of’ her good 
fortune, farther than stating that the people in Montrose 
called it ten times more than it was. Her father had 


the civility to write me the following letter on the 
occasion :— 
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Stone of Morphie, 5th May, 1822. 


Dear Sir—We have this day heard from Messrs. Barclay & 
Davidson, with a copy of the Testament, and about the amount of 
the late Mr. Mitchell’s subject at London. It is not worse than 
we expected, but he cannot say anything about the West India 
property, until he hear from the executors there, and, how soon 
he hears from them, isto advise Wiliam. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 


R. GIBSON. 
George Beattie, Esq., Writer, Montrose. 





ADDITIONS TO SUPPLEMENT. 

‘« Statement of Facts,” page 136, where my letter to 
Miss Gibson, of 8th May, 1823, is quoted: ‘I am 
sure you cannot forget what passed, upon that day I 
called at Stone of Morphie, on going to the Mills.” 

As the Statement was written out, and forwarded 
in the course of an afternoon ; it was impossible to 
notice all circumstances, and, as already mentioned, it 
refers only to what was in writing. On this occasion, 
I found Miss Gibson by herself, and had been imme- 
diately left by Lieut. Wemyss. She must recollect what 
passed betwixt us, and what was spoken about, while 
Iremained. She complained that I had been jaunt- 
ing without her. I mentioned, that it was not on 
pleasure, but business, and that the weather had been 
disagreeable. On my rising to go away, after having 
remained past Mr. Jolly’s dinner hour, Miss Gibson 
went betwixt me and the door, and said that we must 
repeat our vows. I mentioned that there could be no 
necessity for this, but that I could have no objection. 
She said that this was needless, as to our marriage, 
but that something behoved to be understood as to 
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the time, or near about it. She then laid her hand in 
mine, and proposed repeating a solemn oath. I said 
that I could have no objection, but that it bound us 
whether her parents might be agreeable or not. She 
said, “‘they are quite agreeable ;” I told them of our 
former engagement, and it was just what they expected. 
I then said ‘go on;” and she made me repeat these 
words: ‘* May I never know peace in this world, or 
see God in mercy, if I marry another than you ; or, if 
ever I go south again without taking you along with me 
as my wife.” She took a similar oath herself—this, I 
am sure, Miss Gibson will not deny. To recapitulate 
all the different communings and engagements, would 
be impossible. From some empty envelopes, addressed 
to me, it will be seen I had other letters, which were 
destroyed. Others were destroyed, envelopes and all. 
It was by mere chance any were preserved. I shall 
proceed no further, but state that Mr. Geo. N 
called on me, upon the 29th July, wishing up Miss 
Gisbon’s letters, which I refused to give. I here 
refer to 
No. 1. Copy letter I wrote to him. LI also refer to 
No. 2 Copy letter sent to Miss Gibson, of the 11th 
August, evidently written in considerable mental 
distress, and 
No. 3. Letter from Mr. Gibson, of 13th August. 
These are all tied together. I sent no answer. 





Oopy LETTER, GEO. BEATTIN, TO G. N—, Esq., BORROWFIELD. 


Montrose, 29th July, 1823. 


Dear Sir—After your calling to-day, wishing up Miss Gibson’s 
letters, which I refiised-to give you, I became anxious, in case any 
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. misunderstanding might exist on the subject, although I expressed 
myself very plainly. I beg leave to mention—and if you think 
proper to communicate it to Miss Gibson, you may do so—that I 
have never done, nor intend to do anything evasive of, or in vio- 
lation of, the éngagements betwixt her and me. I shall be ex- 
tremely sorry if she either has conducted, or shall conduct herself 
unbecoming one in her situation. If she does so, I must state 
candidly and explicitly, that in justice to myself, and as due to 
my wounded feelings, I will, if I live, take steps for my own vin- 
dication ; nothing can possibly deter me from doing so. This I 
have explicitly stated to herself, and to her father. I cannot say 
more—the matter is known to her parents, and if she, with their 
consent, may be inclined to violate her engagements with me, it 
will be known who are to blame—I am not. No person can know 
the circumstances, nor the extent of the injury I have sustained 
put myself. I hope nothing can diminish the friendship subsist- 
ing betwixt you and me. I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 


(Signed) Guo. BEATTIE. 


No. 2. Copy Lerrmr, Mr. BEATTIE TO Miss GIBSON. 


Montrose, Monday, 11th August, 1823. 


Miss Gibson—It is humiliating for me to be under the neces- 
sity of addressing you. I beg you will hear me without reference 
to what is past ; no person knows the state Tam in, nor do I wish 
it should be known. On Friday last I executed a Settlement. 
From the nature of the greater part of my small property, and 
from the state of my mind and health at present, the Settlement, 
T am afraid, would only be good, on my living 60 days after its 
date. In the event of my dying before that time, David and my 
sister might be left unprovided for. Iam now satisfied it is your 
intention to break the engagements betwixt us. I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to consent to this ; but, as I cannot prevent your 
doing so, it would be conferring a very great favour on me, if you 
would delay marrying another, till after the lapse of that period. 
By the time it expires, I will be no more; and I now look most 
anxiously forward to a termination of my woes—may it be the com- 
mencement of your happiness. In earnestly asking this favour, 
I donot mean to excite your pity, nor do I in consequence sanction 
any violation of these engagements ; on the contrary, should I be 
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granted strength to support existence, which I have no reason to 
anticipate, I would, as I have already said, seek every redress 
within my reach, for these violations. A single line, though un- 
signed, unaddressed, and without date, will be satisfactory, and 
if you wish it, I pledge myself to return it immediately. This 
must appear strange, and it isso; I cannot helpit. If I could 
make myself otherwise than I am, I would do it. I have strug- 
gled hard, but all is unavailing ; I see my fate very clearly, and 
it cannot be avoided. My whole endeavours shall be to reconcile 
myself to it. O!do not do anything to hasten it! not upon my 
own account, but on account of those who are dependent on me, 
and never have offended you; I never intended to do so—but I 
do not know myself. Will you yet offer my best respects to your 
parents. I will never see any of you again, nor the garden, &c. ; 
it is better I should not—it would only make me worse. These 
recollections are bitter. Will you all pray for me ? 


Copy LETTER TO Mr. GIBSON ACCOMPANYING THE ABOVE. 


Dear Sir—May I trouble you, for this once, to deliver the en- 
closed to Miss Gibson. To the best of my knowledge, there is 
nothing wrong in it ; and she, I have no doubt, will communicate 
the contents to you, if you wish it. 


No. 3. Copy Lurrrr, Mr. Gipson To MR. BEarrtn. 


Kinnaber, 13th August, 1823. 


Dear Sir—I have perused your letter to William. Its contents 
surprise me very much indeed. This world is made for dis- 
appointments and trials. I thought you one of these men, that 
anything of the kind would have cried buff on, and am sure you 
have more good sense than let any disappointment ever be known to 
the world, far less to interfere with your happiness or peace of 

.mind. There is as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
Do let us see you as before, and believe me yours truly, 


(Signed) ROBERT GIBSON. 
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A preaprun cloud has hung over me for some time 
past: I fear much I shall never again enjoy the sun- 
shine of this world. This paper will be laid down 
beside the Statement of Facts, &c., respecting Miss 
Gibson. The letters from that lady are in John 
Walker's little black box. I beg that special care 
may be taken of these letters, and the different papers ;. 
they may perhaps be required as a justification of my 
conduct—if any such can be admitted, for I have 
suffered, and am suffering more than I can bear. I 
thought myself, and I have no doubt that most people 
will hold the same opinion, that I would almost have: 
been the last man in the world, that would have: 
allowed himself to be so oppressed and borne down,. 
upon an occasion of this. nature; and I daresay, I 
might have laughed at any other person, under similar 
circumstances. None can know, however, until they 
are placed in the same situation, and unless they were: 
acquainted with all the circumstances, which none can 
be but the poor victim himself. God knows what: 
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may happen—l have no distinct views on the subject ; 
my feelings have been lacerated in a dreadful degree. 
I shall blame no person, but I have been most cruelly 
and most unjustly treated; and no person can know 
the extent of this treatment, but myself. Ican scarcely 
command resolution to look back upon the connection 
and intimacy that subsisted between Miss Gibson and 
me, and which was, at all events, as much cherished by 
her as me; when I have, at the same time, to bring to 
my remembrance, that no sooner did she acquire an 
- accession to her fortune, and know the extent of this 
than (forgetting, without regret or remorse, all our 
former pledges, vows, &c., &e.) she immediately 
wished to break her engagements with me, which she 
has actually done; and no sooner was this done, than 
she instantly admitted the addresses of, and entered into 
engagements with, another. Could all _the circum- 
stances be revealed, no person could believe that such 
could have been the case. I could not tell my ideas 
on the subject; they could not be expressed. Much 
will now be said about me. Fain would I have lived 
till overtaken by death, in the ordinary course of 
nature; but I have wrestled with my fate, till I can 
wrestle no longer. I could have suffered any degree 
of bodily pain, penury, privations, or hardships of any 
description ; but the agony of my mind, contrasted 
with my former happy condition, cannot be borne—I 
must submit. I hope every person will endeavour to 
think as charitably of me as possible. I will not, I 
need not attempt to justify my past life or conduct. I 
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wish they had been much, very much better than 
they have been; yet, I may not, on the whole, have 
been very much worse than some others, who have 
made greater pretensions than ever I did. What I 
most dreaded was my defects and deficiencies, as a 
practical Christian and a good man—terms of nearly 
the same import. Without taking any merit to my- 
self, I may state that I have undergone a pretty strict 
self-examination for some time past. I have had 
ample time for this, during the night, when sleep has 
not visited me. I have found myself lamentably de- 
ficient ; all my comfort is, I never oppressed the poor 
or helpless, although I had the power, and had been 
urged to do so. I never did a deliberate act of cruelty 
to man or beast. Although I sometimes got into a 
very temporary passion, which I never failed afterwards 
to regret, I never deliberately did, or wished harm to 
any person. Although latterly accused, when I least 
expected it, I never was selfish, nor did J at any time 
acquire cash by improper means. Any means that I 
was in possession of I had no pleasure in squandering, 
and I could not justly do so, while others were de- 
pending on me ; and I can say, as a dying man, that 
the accusation brought against me by Miss Gibson, of 
wishing to possess myself of her fortune, is as cruel as 
it is unjust and unmerited. Although her fortune 
had been laid before me, I would not have touched a 
halfpenny of it, and it would now be of no use to me. 
If she really believes the accusation herself, what must 
she think of the individual preferred to me, who only 
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could have paid his addresses to her, after she came in 
possession of it, and who never would have done 
so but for it. As a dying man I may pledge 
myself for the truth of this. JI am, however, digress- 
ing, and my time is limited. I have only to say then, 
that although I found myself deficient in almost every 
respect, and although I die the death of a wretched 
suicide, yet, trusting in the unbounded goodness and 
mercy of God, I am confident I will be happy. 

[hope all my friends and acquaintances will vindicate 
me, as far as they can do so with justice. I meant to 
have mentioned some of them by name; I have not 
time, however, and perhaps in the agitation of my 
mind, I might forget some of the best of them. 
May every happiness attend them through life, 
and may they never suffer themselves to be induced, 
as I have been, to place their whole happiness on 
‘one object. 

I meant to have written a separate letter to my 
parents ; this, however, Icannot do. I can only think 
of them, with that dreadful degree of agony, that the 
perspiration falls in drops from the tips of my fingers 
on the paper. I die as I lived, their loving, dutiful 
and affectionate son. It gives me some consolation, 
at this awful juncture, to think that I have not been a 
bad son, or a bad brother; my parents, and David and 
Catherine, can speak as to this. They are all good 
themselves. I feel for poor David, he must work 
away with the business. I hope some will employ 
him for my sake, and many for his own. A better 
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young man—a more honourable, or a more punctual, 
does not exist. He is well calculated, in every respect, 
for business ; much better than ever I was myself. I 
hope the brethren of the profession will be kind to 
him. Catherine, I know, will feel dreadfully. All 
this redoubles my agony, and urges me to a speedy 
oblivion of my woes. We will all meet in a better 
world. I have one COBPOIN HON: ANY) will not be left 
destitute here. : 

I have endeavoured, by every possible means, to 
conceal the dreadful state in which I have been for 
some time—it certainly must have been noticed. I 
have not slept many hours in the course of two months. 
I am a complete wreck and a ruin, totally unfit to 
do business. I have been different in every respect 
from what I previously was. Instead of reading my 
book, as I was wont, I have sought company and even 
dissipation ; I do not mean, that I have betaken my- 
self to drinking, but, I have left company with regret, 
knowing that I had not the power, as formerly, of 
retirg into myself with comfort and_placidity. 
Time, which flew over me with rapidity before, now 
lags, and wears me out of patience. I have not 
been the same man at all. I know myself, and I 
know that time, instead of giving me relief, will only 
increase my woes, and what impels me to fly from 
them just now, is the fear of absolute and total insanity. 
I would then be deprived of the power of extricating 
. myself from that deplorable state of existence. 

Now when about to leave this world, I can say with 
H 
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truth, that before I was visited with this calamity, few 

enjoyed it so much, because I could delight in my 

earliest recreations. I had always a delight in the 

enjoyment of simple pleasures ; the seeking of birds’ 

nests in their season, playing with children, &c.; but 

I have latterly had not even an idea of pleasure of 
any description. In this fatal connection, I have 

been true to honesty and virtue, but blind to pru- 

dence. Still I cannot blame myself: We often talked 

of the difference of our dispositions, &c., and Miss 

Gibson was so fully satisfied of our future happiness, 

I became of the same opinion, and she forged the 

chains which she afterwards broke, and along with 

them, my heart. The injuries I sustain are manifold 

—the loss of the object of my affections, after she had 

repeatedly owned, and given me unequivocal proofs of 
her attachment—the pangs which must wring one in 

my situation, to think that one in whom I had placed _ 
the utmost confidence, and whom I believed to be 

incapable of caprice or deceit, could be capable of such 

conduct—the affront to myself, and disgrace with the 

world—the humiliating idea that another should be 

preferred, after so long an attachment, and after solemn 

engagements had taken place betwixt us, and the scorn 

that must be borne, from one who piques himself in 

having cut me out, &c., &c., &e. Here | might go on 

for hours, but I have said enough. Who could even 

bear what has been stated? and I have a thousand 

other feelings, many of them that I could communi-_ 
cate, and many of them that I could not. 
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After an interval of suffering, I have again taken up 
my pen. I find no improvement in the state of my 
mind. On the contrary, the more I think of the 
matter, I feel the more astonished and oppressed. 


The great mistake was, my allowing myself to get 
on an intimate footing with one who was great, or 
considered herself so. Miss Gibson knows what often 
passed betwixt us on this head; how she satisfied 
my scruples, and urged me on. She seemed to have 
convinced herself, and convinced me, that in reality 
our dispositions were quite congenial. I should have 
been like the ‘“‘ Mynstrell of Dun,” who prayed the 
great Lady to be allowed 

“To hirple his waas to the cot-house doore, 
And cheer with his layes ye sempelle and poore.” 

The poor old man’s fate somewhat resembles my 
own. I should therefore wish that piece preserved, 
particularly as it was originally written, when I was 
a mere boy, and before I had almost read any poetry, 
and lay past for years, before it was published, or 
supposed to be worthy of being so. I must, however, 
say, that till the moment Miss Gibson wished to break 
her engagements, and for years previous, she in all 
cases conducted herself, towards me, with more than 
ordinary affability and condescension. I cannot now 
express myself, as I would wish, but I hope it will be 
distinctly understood, that it is not the breaking of 
written or verbal promises or oaths that troubles or 
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astonishes me—these are no doubt the only palpable 
evidence that can be brought of a connection of this 
nature ; but it is the breaking of the impalpable and 
continued chain of endearments that passed betwixt us 
for a long period—the long and uninterrupted course 
of interchanged affection, expressed in a thousand 
different modes, the meaning of which was so well 
known to both; it is the breaking of these that utterly 
confounds me. It is to me altogether unaccountable, 
and displays such a dreadful breach of faith and want 
of principle, that it shakes my resolution, and over- 
powers my reason to attempt to scan the motives that 
could have led to all this. I allow, that in many cases 
a female may change her mind, and, in an ordinary 
case, I would be ready to excuse this. I am very 
ready to mistrust myself, and had I not met with the 
strongest encouragement, I would not have continued 
my attentions. But the most extraordimary cireum- 
stance, after having been so long encouraged, and 
when so many promises had passed betwixt us, was 
the wish to set the whole aside, the moment the ex- 
tent of Miss Gibson’s fortune was known, and the 
instantly substituting in my place another, who had 
not paid the least attention to her, till she came into 
possession of that fortune. During all my visits, and 
they were many, I never saw that gentleman unless 
when a party was invited. Miss Gibson wishes to 
make it one excuse for drawing back, that I had not 
visited often enough in the spring. That circumstance 
has already been explained, and I am sure that gen- 
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tleman never was there in my absence during the 
spring. 

If I could have acted agreeably to philosophy and 
reason, I would have shaken off this nonsense, and 
despised any daughter of Eve that could have acted 
in such a manner. I know it will be said that in not 
being able to do so, I have displayed a great want of 
spirit and pride, &., &c.; that it was contemptible 
to allow myself to be troubled and depressed on such 
a subject, &e. I am fully aware of all this myself, 
and although I have been enabled at times to soar 
above my wrongs, still they have returned upon me 
with increased force, and latterly I have been totally 
unhinged. The treatment I have received appears so 
extraordinary, that the very thoughts put me in a state 
of mind, that I neither can account for nor control. 
Even if it might have been allowable for Miss 
Gibson to have transferred her affections to another, 
notwithstanding of our engagements, &e., and after 
all that had taken place, it might have been 
supposed that, from feeling and female delicacy, she 
would not immediately have rushed into the arms of 
another. 

I now most freely forgive Miss Gibson. I forgive 
everybody. I cannot read over these papers. If I 
have written anything that may offend her, I am sorry 


' That plots were laid by others to oust me and secure Miss 
Gibson’s fortune, I know well from the inquiries that were made 
at myself from a certain quarter. Those who interfered were far 
too many for me. 
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for it. I have it only in view, that these papers shall 
be used in justification of the awful step I have been 
impelled to take, partly from the acuteness of my own 
feelings—they are much more so than generally known 
or believed. I do not indeed know, if such a step will 
admit of justification or palliation. It was inevitable. 
I need not say more. I wish, however, for this pur- 
pose, all circumstances, as far as I have revealed them, 
known to my friends, so as they may do justice to me 
as far as possible. Let none of the originals be given 
out. Ifnecessary a copy may be taken. 

When at Edinburgh, Mr. Farquhar of the Custom- 
house, Leith, Mr. George Anderson of this place, and 
myself, agreed that we should attend the funerals of 
each other, at whatever distance we might reside 
from each other. I wish Mr. Farquhar to be accord- 
ingly invited—Mr. Anderson will be so of course. I 
wish this the more so, as Mr. F. repeated this, the 
last time I saw him, and we made promises. I shall 
never wish to hear again of these being broken, and 
I never did so. None will be more astonished at my 
fate. 

If ever I had intruded myself upon Miss G., or 
urged her to come under engagements or promises, 
implied or expressed, | would have had no right to 
feel myself much disappointed at the violation of these ; 
but the very reverse was the case. This Miss G. knows 
well ; and also what led to the connection and intimacy 
betwixt us. The attachment was reciprocal, but all 
the proposals as to a matrimonial union came from 
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herself, and were most cheerfully acquiesced in by 
me. Can any human being suppose, that I can now 
bear the violation of these, under all circumstances. I 
am certain there cannot. 

It is not through the madness of passion, or the love 
of fortune, that I have suffered, or fallen a sacrifice, 
but from the deep and indelible sense of the wrongs 
done me; and which I could not have done myself, 
at any time of my life, to any human being, under 
any circumstances. The least excuse for these has not 
been offered, or palliation attempted. 

I have perhaps written too much, and what I have 

‘written, not free from contradiction. This proceeds 
from the unsettled state of my mind, and the different 
views I take at different times. However, I repeat, 
that I most freely forgive Miss Gibson, and impute no 
bad motive to her; what I thought she had done 
wrong in, at this instarit appears likea dream. [ shall 
endeavour to die with this impression on my mind. 
No man cared less for the opinion of the world, at one 
time, than I did. Now I would wish everybody to 
speak as well of me as they can. I recollect the con- 
cluding lines, written by Campbell, on the grave of a 


suicide :— 


“ Ah! once perhaps the social passion glow’d 

In thy devoted bosom ; and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 
To deeds of mercy. Who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide unknown ? 

He, who thy being gave, shall judge of thee alone.” 


I know my character has been a good deal mistaken. 
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There were some things, that I have observed other 
people extremely anxious about, to which I was totally 
indifferent, but not in all things. My feelings on 
other points were extremely acute; but I believe, 
till of late, few were so happy as I was. 

It may be believed I had at first considered myself 
shockingly used, when I was induced to threaten one 
I had been so long on intimate terms with, to seek 
legal redress. It might have been but just to do so, 
under all the circumstances; but this is a step I never 
could have proceeded with, and even if I had done so 
from principle, a farthing of damages never could 
have gone into my pocket. Again I repeat my entire 
forgiveness. 

Nothing has sickened my soul so much, as the being 
accused by Miss G. with having designs upon her for- 
tune. She no doubt puts a value upon it herself, but 
she reasons wrong, when she takes it for granted, that 
I hold it in the same estimation. God knows, If I had 
all the wealth of the world, I would give it all that I 
were myself again; but this may not be. Nay, at 
times, I would give it all for a sound sleep. I am well 
aware, the cool and calculating part of mankind can 
never enter into my feelings; and many will say, it is 
sinful in me to let the loss of a single object have such 
an effect upon me. They reason wrong. In the loss 
of this one object, under. all the circumstances, every 
thing else is lost to me. Reason and philosophy may 
say “‘ Have you not still all the objects in nature, 
which you formerly delighted in; your solitary walks, 
&e., &c. Have you not the society of friends and 
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acquaintances—your books, and all your former enjoy- 
ments?” But this is not the case. I have none of 
all these—nothing of the kind. The objects, &., 
still exist, but they are not the same to me. I see 
them through a totally different medium. What most 
delighted me formerly is now painful in the same 
ratio, or interests me not at all. The smooth mirror 
of my mind, which formerly reflected all objects in 
such a pleasing and agreeable manner, and which was 
a continual source of happiness to me, is now broken 
and ruffled, and reflects everything distorted, hideous, 
and diseustful. Iam a being different from my former 
self, and support a different and painful existence. 
Miss Gibson must recollect how she was in the 
habit of treating me, when at any time she only 
imagined herself neglected, and this, too, without the 
least cause. Nothing could be more gratifying, nothing 
to me could be more curious, than to know how she 
reconciles, in her own mind, her former with her 
latter conduct towards me. From anything that I can 
learn, and from appearances at least, she seems to act 
with aself-approving conscience. It would now ap- 
pear also, that she has in the whole matter acted with 
the approbation of her parents and connections. ‘This 
must be so far consolatory to her. I have forgiven her 
and everybody ; but, although I might have lived far 
beyond the space allotted to man, I could never forget 
my wrongs. It is officious memory that puts me on 
the rack, and keeps these continually starmg me in 
the face. Of course, while I possess memory and 
consciousness, I must be miserable ; and without these, 
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1 would be a second Edward Shore, and not even on a 
par with the beasts that perish. Beyond everything, 
I dread the falling into this state. I do already find 
many of my faculties considerably impaired, and still 
getting worse. There is no remedy for this dreadful 
calamity but one, and may Almighty God forgive one 
of his poor unhappy erring creatures, for presuming to 
have recourse to such a remedy. Miss G. is not, and 
could not, from what has passed betwixt us, be igno- 
rant ofthe state to which I have been brought—I shall 
not say by her, and truth compels me to state, that 
she has evinced the very reverse of anything like feel- 
ing or regret for my condition—a sad contrast to her 
former goodness. If she only but a very short time 
previous imagined that I was unwell or unhappy, she 
was all anxiety. All this certainly could not have 
been feigned. There was no occasion for her latterly 
standing aloof. ‘The time was gone by, and although 
she had again made a tender of herself, with a fortune 
unheard of in extent, neither would have been accepted 
of by me ; for she had inflicted a wound by her want 
of faith and feeling, that shut me out from all the en- 
joyments of this world. I have already said that, in 
many instances, change of female affection might be 
excusable. This might be the case, when the ac- 
quaintance or connection between the parties had been 
brief, and when no real attachment could be formed— 
when stratagem, misrepresentation, or strong entreaty 
had been used, or when any circumstance of importance 
had been concealed. Miss G., however, had none of 
all these excuses. It is a delicate matter to speak of 
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the attachment that existed betwixt us. Ihave avoided 
this as much as possible. I do not pretend to be 
versant in these matters. I thought I could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken ; but to set that matter at rest, Miss 
Gibson, without any question from me, voluntarily and 
unequivocally declared her attachment. This first 
happened in the House of Kinnaber, spring, 1822 ; 
this [ am certain she will not deny : and when this 
attachment continued increasing and uninterrupted till 
the instant of time that Miss G. became acquainted 
with the extent of her fortune, I think I will stand 
excused for feeling as Ido. If I could have figured 
any excuse for her conduct after this, it would have 
been of some relief to myself. No doubt an individual 
has now come forward since the receipt of this fortune, 
who was not ignorant of our previous connection, and 
who undoubtedly is preferred. Had this happened at a 
previous period, it had been well. I admit him to be 
more suitable, more accomplished, and better in every 
respect ; but as he came forward, after a train of en- 
gagements had been entered into with another—and 
which still exist, I can see little difference betwixt this 
and coming forward after a marriage had followed upon 
these engagements. There may be some difference 
legally—morally none on the part of Miss Gibson ; 
there might on the part of the gentleman, if these 
engagements were concealed from him, which cannot 
for an instant be supposed. All this now signifies no- 
thing. J will, however, be excused, under the circum- 
stances, for stating how my feelings have been wrought 
upon. I have held out till I can do so no longer. I 
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must leave my business and home in the meantime. I 
repeat my most entire forgiveness, and expect forgive- 
ness myself. In my Settlement, I have burdened my 
sister and brother with no legacies. We have poor rela- 
tions of our own, and they will not forget those who have 
been in the habit of getting some little assistance. I 
have only to give the hint, and I am sure it will be 
obeyed. Iwould wish them to pay ten pounds to the 
Kirk-session of St. Cyrus, for the poor of that parish— 
ten pounds to William Low, Kirk treasurer here, to 
be given in charity, as he shall think proper—five 
pounds to William Blacklaws, and one pound to each 
of—John Hutcheon, cooper, John Graham, Mary 
Aitkenhead, and a poor man nearly blind, who often 
sits upon the Church-yard brae. . . . . It has 
arrived at a dreadful crisis, when the hand is lifted 
against the heart ; yet it here partly deserves the pun- 
ishment, for enlisting itself in a cause, which has 
terminated so disasterously for its unfortunate owner. 
That it was so far pressed into the service is true. If 
I had acted prudently, I should have fled temptation ; 
but this I was not permitted to do. Miss G.’s letters 
will faintly show this. What she stated verbally was 
of a more determined nature. I could not help myself. 
I sincerely think, and die in the belief, that I am not 
to blame in any respect, though the contrary may be 
attempted to be proved, after I cannot answer for my- 
self. Ihadit not in my power to act otherwise. From 
what I have experienced, if the proposal of breaking 
the connection (any time before the extent of Miss G.’s 
fortune was known) had come from me, it would have 
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been scouted with the utmost indignation ; indeed I 
confess she had so far attained the ascendancy, that 
such a proposal could not have been hinted at. It 
was therefore ungrateful, unfeeling, selfish and cruel, 
to bring it forward herself, at that period only, when 
she thought, or perhaps had seen, that this fortune had 
become an object to others, holding—no doubt—much 
higher pretensions in every respect, than ever I aspired 
to. However, all this now signifies nothing ; it only 
shows that my mind has not been affected, nor my feel- 
ings wounded without cause. Miss G. and her fortune 
are now alike indifferent to me, but still the treatment 
has left an impression that can never be obliterated, 
even by time itself; on the contrary, it still wears 
deeper, as rivers wear their channels, as the poet aptly 
expresses it ; and it cannot wear deeper, without des- 
troying both body and mind. This is the inevitable 
issue. It has alreddy been busy with both. It is 
awful to think, that I cannot live, and yet cannot die 
without shocking my relatives. They have not been 
out of my mind for one moment, for a very long time. 
It is a dreadful alternative. I will make it as little 
shocking as possible. I will lay down the burden,. 
which I can no longer bear, in some sequestered place, 
I think in that solemn, sacred, and silent spot, where 
my bones will be deposited. 

It was upon the 9th May, as I think, that Miss G. 
sent me a letter asking forgiveness for having asked to 
be relieved of her engagements, stating that her con- 
duct had been highly unfeeling, that she had no excuse 
for herself, that she would not hurt my feelings again, 
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and that she would never repeat a wish to be released. 
It is well known how she conducted herself at the roup 
of Balmakewan only a few days after this—dates will 
speak for themselves—I am not in a situation for 
making these particular references. I hope some per- 
son of feeling—some good Christian—will yet lend 
their help with the view, as far as possible, of excusing 
the last act of my life. 

Miss G. did, in a strange manner, inform me of her 
going to Pitcaithly. It is known that she went there 
accordingly, and who was her companion. She should 
at, least have acted more candidly towards me. My 
last letter, like some others, perhaps, was very foolish, 
and had evidently been written under dreadful depres- 
sion of spirits, so much so, that I had thought it 
necessary to execute a will of the date mentioned in 
my letter. I then laboured under dreadful apprehen- 
sions. In this letter I foolishly besought Miss G. to 
do nothing for sometime that might have the effect of 
accelerating my fate ; the immediate consequence was 
her attendance at the theatre along with Mr. Smart 
and her mother on one occasion, and on another with 
Mrs Neil and that gentleman, all of whom were ac-. 
quainted with the nature of my request. It was fool- 
ish in me to write such a letter, but it proceeded from 
the state of my mind and feelings at the time, and it 
would have been no disparagement to them to have 
spared my feelings for a short time ; the period asked 
was not long. They had laid down their system, how- 
ever. They may have thought that the word of a 
madman would not be believed, and that ‘‘ a dead man 
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tells no tales.” Be this as it may, I have been studi- 
ously treated with every want of feeling ; in other 
circumstances this would not have affected me. I 
would have laughed at them all ; but when the spirit 
is deeply wounded, any additional unkindness sinks it 
beyond the power of recovery. May God forgive them. 
They have been the ruin and the death of me. This will 
no doubt be thought of little consequence. Mr. Smart 
was in the use of telling, that’ upon one occasion 
Twedale’s natural, in taking a parcel from the mail 
coach, let it fallin the strand, and when challenged by 
the guard, he said, “ what does it signify, it’s only to 
Geordie Beattie.” I believe the story to be very true, 
and a similar remark may be made here. 

It is very true, as stated by Mr. Gibson in his last 
letter, that this world is full of trials and disappoint- 
ments ; but it does not follow, that one fellow-creature 
ought to stand acquitted for willingly inflicting these 
on another. Were this sound reasoning, the miscreant 
who sets fire to a person’s house, would only have to 
tell the sufferer to be content, as the world was full of 
trials and disappointments. Mr. Gibson argues as if 
the trial inflicted on me was a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. I certainly cannot see the matter in this 

1A simple, innocent creature, named Jemmy Jamie, who carried 
parcels from the Mail, had one day dropped a parcel for Mr. B. inthe 
strand. Somebodysaid to him hehad dirtied the parcel. “ Oh,” says 
he, “ it’s for George Beattie—it’s for George Beattie.” Had it been 
for any one else, he would have paid the penalty; but Mr. B. had 
been very kind to him, and the poor, simple fellow knew, that the 
good-hearted George would not be angry at him. Mr. Smart, in 


retailing the story, put a false gloss on it, which was as base as 
it was untruthful.—Ep. 
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light, nor can I think so lightly of it, as Mr. G. seems 
to do—the very reverse; and from what he knew of 
the matter, and from what Miss G. mentioned to me 
that she had communicated to him—I thought it 
would have been viewed by him in a very different 
light. Ihave no right to exemption from trials and 
disappointments, but I would have looked for them 
from a different quarter. Many injuries would have 
“cried buff” off me, that would have made others 
wince ; but, in some instances, they would wound me 
deeper than they would do any other. That there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it is very 
true, but this applies not to my case; it might be 
thought applicable by some, but my feelings will not 
admit the most distant application, or even meaning, 
here. How would a mother feel, who had lost her 
firstborn, if this proverb were offered her, in the shape 
of consolation ? it would be equally true in her case. 
It cannot now be of the least consequence to me, but 
I should like to know if Miss G., in the midst of her 
nuptual preparations, allows herself to recollect of what 
she was in the use of talking to me, on that subject— 
about procuring the ring, providing furniture, &., 
&c., &c.; and if she has forgotten, that she was in the 
habit of making suppositions, as to how I would 
acquit myself in these matters. This was a subject of 
mirth to us both. Trifling as they are, it cannot be 
supposed that these, and many other circumstances can 
be forgotten byme. As I have often repeated—I am 
very anxious to justify myself as far as possible, and in 
doing so, I have no wish to throw blame on Miss 
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Gibson. There is nothing to be apprehended on this 
score. Any one possessed of a fortune, and living in 
prosperity, can never be in the least affected by any 
circumstance of this nature; he would have a super- 
ficial knowledge of the world, that could think so. I 
have continued my remarks longer, much longer, than 
[ intended ; it all proceeds from the wish to excuse my- 
self, for the commission of an act which I cannot avoid, 
do what I will. Ihave not done this in a pet, but after 
making every attempt to stem the torrent, and finding 
to a certainty, that I really have not the power. I 
would not—I could not, for worlds, pass such another 
period of suffering and misery ; rendered doubly so, 
by being reduced to the necessity of continually dis- 
guising my feelings, and concealing my misery and 
distress from the world. The punishment of attending 
parties, or attending to business, is distressing beyond 
description. Good fortune to myself in this world 
would now be worse to bear than anything. This 
may appear strange, but it is nevertheless very true. 
Misfortunes and disasters are more suitable to the 
present state of my mind, which appears unalterable 
unless to the worse. The only consclation I have, 
and it certainly at times makes me tranquil and almost 
reconciled to my fate, is, that I am not suffering from 
any wrong that I have committed. It relieves me to 
think that I have injured no one, but that my suffer- 
ings proceed from injuries or supposed injuries that 
have been done to me. The feeling or sensation, 
therefore, hard as it may be to bear, is not remorse nor 
anything akin to it. Had the tie been broken by 
M 
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a dispensation of Providence, over which mortals have 
no control, the feeling would have been very different 
—the regret, in this event, might have been equally 
strong, but this must ultimately have been followed by 
a soothing melancholy which would have been unac- 
companied entirely by the wounded spirit, the irritated 
feelings, the self-degradation, and the many other 
feelings and sufferings, which have brought about the 
present crisis. I never dreamed that I could possibly 
have been visited by such a calamity. I was not pre- 
viously acquainted with these matters. I hope few 
have suffered so much as I have done, and that it is a 
very uncommon case. If it is not, the world is not 
worth the living in, and I have lost nothing by leaving 
it, if I could have only left it in the course of nature. 
This I did believe at one period I would have done, 
but however powerful have been the workings of my 
mind, they have had to operate on a frame so full 
of health, that it could not be pulled down but by vio- 
lence. Many would have given much to be possessed 
of such health, but it has been my bane latterly. My 
agonies and want of sleep, having no effect on my 
bodily health ; it could not be subdued by any opera- 
tion of the mind, and it is impossible these operations 
could have been more powerful... : a ME 

will must be now perfectly good, for notwithstanding 
of my mental sufferings, I have had a very distinct, 
clear, and satisfactory view of the manner in which I 
have disposed of my property. It was my intention 
to make a settlement in exactly the same terms be- 
fore I fell into the shade, and I am sure it will not 
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be challenged. If it should, it will be found good, 
otherwise my disponees will be wronged, and my set- 
tled and unalterable intentions disregarded. 

I have heard that some individuals enjoy a morbid 
and sickly satisfaction in fancying themselves to be 
miserable ; this is far from being the case with me. I 
would fain leave misery far behind me—I would fain 
emerge from the cloud, but memory makes it more 
dense and dark, and the almost continual sunshine of 
the breast which I formerly enjoyed, is no longer my 
companion. I say to myself in words, “ live, and en- 
deavour to do good—this trial ought to be a new era 
in your life—despise the wrongs that have been done 
to you, and forget them.” I can do all but the last, 
and memory brings them before me in so many differ- 
ent views at different times, that every hour visits me 
with pangs unknown before. I wish I could have 
watched the departure of the last sun that was des- 
tined to shine on me, with a pious smile, and blessed 
heaven for a long life, after having done much good 
here; but as I have become so miserable, and am so 
irresistibly impelled, I am not without hope that I am 
permitted to lay down a burden which I have not been 
granted the power to support, whatever may have been 
the will. . i . I have never, to the last, been 
favoured with any reason by Miss G. for her breach of 
promise. I do not know what the ladies think in 
these matters: perhaps they conceive it a sufficient 
reason if they imagine they have got a better match. 
That point I shall not dispute, but Miss G. knows her- 
self, that she often said of her own accord, that she was 
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satisfied I would be a good husband. These were 
amongst the last words she said to me, on the Sunday 
on which our engagements were renewed. She never 
at any time hinted at an objection; on the contrary, 
she paid me compliments of which I was utterly 
undeserving. In the letter she asks to be free of 
her engagements, she even says she prefers no other 
to me. However, the minds of women have puzzled 
men of experience—they are beyond my reach. I 
admit, that previous to this, I had formed a very high 
opinion of Miss G., and was therefore the less prepared 
to bear any trial that might be inflicted on me by her. 
That, however, and all my other trials are now at an 
end. 

After every exertion, and finding that my fate was 
inevitable, it is astonishing how well I have become 
reconciled to it. I have (not without emotion, but 
free from despair) taken my last view of various places 
which at one time were highly interesting to me, and 
I have seen many acquaintances and friends whom I 
know I shall never see again. I have had longer 
time for preparation than most men. Although I 
could not, without being noticed, relinquish altogether 
my ordinary pursuits, or show publicly any visible 
alteration in my conduct, I have scarcely for a second 
of time forgotten the awful situation in which I stand. 
It can render me no service to cant to man—that I 
never could have done at any time, under any cir- 
cumstance, and I will not do so yet. It is not the 
pretending to be good, &e., &., &c., and making a 
noise about it, that will avail ; but it is the being really 
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good, &e., &e., &e., in silence, that will do so. I will 
make no pretensions—there is no necessity for doing 
so—it is enough to be known here (perhaps too 
much) that I have latterly at least done my best—and 
I know by whom I will be judged. At a time like 
this, hypocrisy itself throws off its mask. 

This brings to my mind that it was a condition 
betwixt Miss G. and me, and often expressed, that I 
should, after our union, attend the church, at least 
once every Sunday. This I had not the least objec- 
tion to—it was reasonable, and would have been 
necessary under the circumstances, but I might now 
have some reasons to inquire, what she intended | 
should learn there—not certainly to break sacred ties, 
promises, engagements, or oaths, or, as Shakespeare 
has it 

“Make marriage vows as false as dicer’s oaths.” 

This, however, I never could have done, that did 
not go often to church. Miss G. will recollect that 
she used to tell me I was a good practical Christian, 
and too honest, and not cautious enough in acting to 
please myself, without following the general example 
of others. This was saying more in my favour than I 
deserved. I have no doubt she is now ready to retract. 
My sufferings ought to have made me better in every 
respect, and I sincerely hope they have done so. As 
I am not granted the power to resist, I am, perhaps, 
better prepared just now than I would have been at an 
after period. When one full of bodily health, not far 
gone in years, easy in his circumstances, and, previous 
to this calamity, of a very happy disposition, can thus 
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reconcile himself, it is astonishing that others, oppres- 
sed with age, poverty, disease, and all the other ills of 
life, should cling so unreasonably to existence. Indeed, 
I may say, for one in my situation, and considering 
the extent of my ambition, I was perfectly independent 
in my worldly circumstances. This is sufficient to show 
that a fortune, under other circumstances, was itself 
no object to me. I had at one time resolved to travel; 
with the view of endeavouring to forget my injuries 
and leave my sufferings behind. This I found could 
be of no avail—all places are now alike to me. Ex- 
istence could not have been supported anywhere, and, 
from my absence of mind, and consequent indifference 
to comfort, &¢., I could not have lived apart from my 
own relations. 


The scene is now near closing. I feel not the com- 
mon repugnance to death so much spoken about—if it 
had only been an honourable one, I had been happy. 
Often, on the afternoons of Saturday, when a mere 
child, I have visited alone the solitary place where my 
bones were to rest, even at that time, with a kind of 
melancholy pleasure, and then I am sure there was 
not a living being of more buoyant spirits, or fuller of 
life and glee, and frolic and fun of every description. 
The people in that neighbourhood speak of this to the 
present moment. I wish to sleep peacefully in this . 
spot. I wish “life's fitful fever o’er.” I admit I cast 
‘many a longing, lingering look behind.” When I do 
so, what do I see ? One who, for a length of time (cer- 
tainly myself nothing loth, but the very reverse) has 
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unceasingly urged my entering into the most sacred 
and important of all engagements, which, after being 
entered into repeatedly in the most solemn manner, 
she herself wished to dissolve, and instantly formed 
another, without the least feeling towards me or deli- 
cacy towards herself and sex. 

A dying man may surely be allowed to state what 
he believes or rather knows to be true. I merely 
meant to excuse myself, but if occasional gleams of 
resentment dart from my dark and clouded mind, I 
cannot help it. I will soon be of another mood. I 
write from the instant impulse of the moment, without 
forethought or premeditation. I do so to unburthen 
myself, and as a satisfaction to my relatives and friends. 
They know I will state nothing but facts, and my 
reasoning, even if wrong, will be viewed by them 
with indulgence. Is there anything, therefore, in what 
I see, to induce me to court longer acquaintance with 
the world. If Miss G. could only have waited a short 
time—a very short time—it would have been a con- 
solation to me. I told her, in that event, I would be 
insensible to anything she might do. Nobody can 
know her better than I do, and I know she is too 
susceptible—of too loving a temperament to have 
admitted of any such delay upon so insignificant a 


plea. 
“Heaven and Harth! 

Must I remember—how she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By whatit fed on! Yet within a month— 

Let me not think.—Frailty, thy name is WoMAN.” 


Not a month—not a week—perhaps not a day after 
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Miss Gibson sent me the two letters asking forgiveness, 
making excuses for hurting my feelings, and demand- 
ing, with the utmost urgency, my intentions towards 
her, which I stated with all kindness, I believe she 
was admitting the addresses of another, or did so a 
very short time after, without stating the circumstances 
to me; dates will speak for themselves. All this can 
now make no difference to me; nothing can do so. 
But let any person not destitute of pride and feeling, 
place himself in my situation, and say how he would 
have felt, or what might have been his fate under such 
feeling. All this, too, immediately after Miss G. had 
come in possession of a fortune, which she often spoke 
to me in anticipation of. For more than a year pre- 
vious to this, I had not met the least interruption ; 
there had been no rivalship whatever, and although 
there had, from what had passed, and was passing 
betwixt us, I could have apprehended nothing. And 
notwithstanding of a complaint of absence, there were 
not, during the year, I am certain, twenty days (with 
the exception of a short time I was from home), that 
I did not either see Miss Gibson, at Stone of Morphie, 
Montrose, Kinnaber, or some other place, or hear from 
her verbally or by letter. As matters now stand, it 
can make no difference; still I had reason to expect 
that Miss Gibson would have spared my feelings as 
much as possible. I thought her own ‘feelings might 
have dictated this to her. There certainly was some- 
thing strange in her parading the streets with another, 
in the open manner in which she has been in the habit 
of doing, since the receipt of my last letter. Taking 
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the whole of this matter in view, I believe few have 
been treated in the way I have been, and I do think 
full justice cannot be done to me, without publishing 
the whole. I cannot now convince myself, that such 
conduct does not deserve a full disclosure. This is my 
conviction at the present moment, but I leave it to 
others, who are better able to judge. No other 
occurrence could have so unmanned me. From my 
interference for others, I have seen ruin staring me in 
the face, and only latterly averted, by fortunate circum- 
stances, that could not have been anticipated; and it 
scarcely gave me a moment’s uneasiness. Perpetual 
imprisonment, with all the squalor carceris, and torture 
itself, would not have reduced me to my present state. 
Under all this, the spirit and the mind would have 
remained unsubdued. When these are deeply wounded 
—all is over. When the heart is sickened to the core, 
there is no remedy. What a difference there is in the 
fates and fortunes of different men. I envy none their 
good fortune or happiness, but at this moment, I envy 
some whom others pity. I wish it could have been 
my fate to die like Marshal Ney, and yet many 
thought he was cruelly treated. What a glorious 
doom, compared to mine! to get a few brave fellows 
to shower their bullets through the heart, particularly 
in his case, when they would only obey his own orders. 
None will obey me, and I am constrained—God forgive 
me ! to do what, till lately, could not have a place in 
my mind. I have spent a summer very different from 
what I was wont—it is past with all its pains. Au- 
tumn has followed, and I shall fall before the leaves. 
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Of a truth I have “ fallen into the sear, into the yellow 
leaf.” The variegated fields that used to delight me, 
now pall upon my sight, and the changing foliage 
affords me no delight. I have no refuge but in the 
silent and peaceful grave. 


That I would have obtained damages in a court of 
law, there can be no doubt. Whatever I may have 
said, however, perhaps by way of threat or otherwise, 
under my sufferings, I never could have resorted to 
such a measure. I would ‘‘sooner have coined my 
heart’s blood” than raised cash by such means (indeed 
any body would have been most welcome to my blood, 
that would have saved me from spilling it with my own 
hands). When I spoke of seeking redress, it was on 
the idea that I could by no other means expose con- 
duct, which I thought, and still think, most repre- 
hensible. At no time did I ever think of pocketing a 
farthing. No one will blame me for this. What 
everybody seems so anxious to grasp at, has, for a 
considerable time past at least, been a matter of entire 
and total indifference tome. Whatever riches it might 
have been my lot to be possessed of in other circum- 
stances, I never could have been induced to live 
extravagantly ; such a mode would not have been to 
my taste. I can say what few can ; I believe I never 
asked a favour in my life, that is, fa myself or relations. 

When this matter came to be spoken about, I was 
astonished on overhearing people say, ‘ there is no 
doubt but he will get ample damages,” just as if this 
could have healed my wounded feelings, or cure the 
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heart-ache. It was a gross, a sordid, and vulgar idea ; 
an idea that I spurn with all my heart and soul. Had 
Teven died a beggar (which, God be praised is not 
the case), and left those depending on me beggars, I 
am sure they would sooner have solicited alms from 
the cold hand of charity, than accepted of recompence 
or favour from those who had deprived them of their 
protector. I do not wish to punish Miss G., or the 
individual she has preferred to me. No, no. I have 
inflicted all the punishment on myself. Had I been 
prone to revenge, or wished to return evil for evil (as 
many in my situation would), I might have taken 
vengeance. I had only to do what I have done. I 
had only to die at any rate. A man that is reduced 
to the dreadful alternative that I have been reduced to, 
would not fear any kind of death or mortal suffering. 
Were it not for the dreadful act itself, however, I might 
almost say that I die innocent, whatever previous of- 
fences I may have committed, for I have not a wish 
to hurt a human being, not even those who have 
reduced me to my present condition. 

Mr. Gibson seems to think that I ought to be 
pleased, if I can form a connection with another. Such 
an idea could never enter my mind. Men, I suspect, 
are more true to their attachments than women. This 
I did not previously think. Situated as I was, and 
having others to care for, I was not particularly de- 
sirous of changing my mode of life, till Miss Gibson 
persuaded me todoso. She knows this to be the case, 
and that what I mentioned to her in my letter of the 
9th May, and in the Statement of Facts, forwarded to 
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her father, on this point, is far within the mark and 
short of the truth. This, as may be supposed, was 
done from delicacy. She knows at whose instigation 
the first letter was sent to Pitcaithly, although cer- 
tainly that could not be gathered from the letter itself: 
She knows how I stood aloof, after receiving her 
answer to it, and how she immediately afterwards did 
so much to explain it away. After a connection was 
formed, I could not think of breaking it ; particularly 
so long and peculiar a connection as ours had been. 
There is nothing I can less excuse Miss Gibson for, 
than for pretending, in her letter seeking back her 
promise, that there had only been one given, and upon 
one occasion—and when she speaks of not having been 
allowed time. This, however, she does entirely away 
in her letter of the 9th May. The fact is, and Miss 
Gibson knows it, that (besides the different engage- 
ments and vows, which had previously passed betwixt 
us, which are stated in my letter of the 8th May, 
and admitted by hers of the 9th), on the Thursday 
immediately preceding the Sunday so often men- 
tioned, she asked me particularly to attend her in 
the garden. The time, I by some means mistook ; 
and she told me afterwards it was for the purpose of 
renewing our vows. It certainly was wrong, after all 
this, to pretend that she was taken by surprise, or 
that she stood in need of time to consider of a matter 
which had been so often discussed. There was a want 
of candour in it, that struck me particularly at the 
time ; but I had enough to upbraid Miss G. with at 
the time, to take very particular notice of all these 
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matters. What passed betwixt us on the Sunday was 
mere matter of course, and I would have looked upon 
our engagements every whit as strong, although I had 
not seen Miss G. that day. No doubt, by that means” 
there are some letters that would not otherwise have 
been in my possession, and therefore Miss Gibson may 
think that she might not have been legally bound. Cer- 
tainly one in her situation in life ought to hold a moral 
obligation as strong as a legal one. Although one 
letter had not passed betwixt Miss Gibson and myself, 
the engagements, in a moral and honourable point of 
view, would not have been the less binding. It would 
appear, from her anxiety to get possession of her let- 
ters (and, as I have said, it was by mere chance there 
was one in existence), that when this object should be 
accomplished, her mind would be at ease ; that she 
would hold any verbal obligation as nought; that 
when palpable evidence was wanting, the evidence of 
her own breast could be concealed from all but herself 
and me; and that she could, without compunction,, 
represent the whole as ideal and visionary. With 
submission there is more here of the lawyer than the 
moralist; I mean of the chicaning lawyer. And 
although Miss G., in one of her letters, hints, that she 
must take care of herself, as she is writing to a ‘man 
of the law,” I shall leave it to the determination of 
any person, which of us has shown most of the lawyer 
in the sense I have mentioned, in the last stages of 
this fatal business. Instead of acting with the dupli- 
city of which men of the law are generally accused, I 
have been made the dupe of one whom I believed 
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incapable of duplicity, and perhaps the subject of 
mirth to herself and an individual, who, however pre- 
ferable he may have become to me in her estimation, 
I did not at one time at least consider my superior in 
intellect. I will not now venture to put myself in 
competition with any person on this head. Some 
people would comfort themselves with the assurance 
that all this had been ordained, and that what must 
be, must. I will not dispute that point ; but if it was 
predetermined that I should form a connection of so 
important a nature, I wish to God it had been with 
some guileless, artless lassie, whatever might have been 
her station, or with some “ Highland Mary” from the 
harvest rig. In that event I had at least a chance of 
being happy. It may be said I have this still in my 
power. This, however, is not the case. I had entered 
into a serious and solemn engagement, and I never 
could enter into another, nor could I live but.ina state 
of misery, after that was broken in the circumstances 
it has been. There are reminiscences connected with 
that engagement that can never be obliterated from 
my memory. Miss Gibson cannot have forgotten, at 
least ought not to forget, how we anticipated the hap- 
piness we had in prospect, and how we imagined 
ourselves in the possession of all the happiness and 
enjoyments of the state in which we were to enter— 
that we hoped to be blessed with pledges of our affec- 
tion, and Miss Gibson spoke with pleasure of my fond- 
ness for children. Can this be forgotten ?—No, not 
by me ; but it appears it can, and that in a very brief 
space too, by one in whom it might have been as little 
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expected. In an honest and proper point of view, 
the accession to Miss Gibson’s fortune, should rather 
have been the means of cementing an attachment 
which had been formed under circumstances less au- 
spicious, than of rending it asunder. Supposing the 
accession to have been on my side, I do not need to 
ask myself if I would or could have withdrawn—it 
would have been impossible—the idea never could 
have had existence. I know what would have been 
my feelings on the occasion. I need not express them. 
Miss Gibson was not so young as not to be qualified to 
judge and act for herself in entering into engagements, 
nor so old as to be entitled to have recourse to sub- 
tleties for getting clear of these afterwards. 
“Gentle Maid, 
Keep your promise plight, leave age its subtilties, 
And grey-haired policy—its maze of falsehood ; 


But be you candid as the morning sky, 
Her the high sun sucks vapours up to stain it.” 


What has, perhaps, made this bear stronger on me 
is, that my mind has, for as long as I can remember, 
been strongly impressed with the peculiarly sacred 
nature of any engagement or understanding of the 
kind. Indeed, that idea, I believe, is imbibed by 
most of us, from our national songs and other writings, 
and there are few that do not hold poetical ideas on 
the subject. Theoretically, I had believed it impos- 
sible that such a breach could take place, and I never 
could have dreamed that, practically, I was myself to 
be made the unsuspecting and unfortunate victim, to 
prove the contrary. That Miss Gibson is making 
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light of, and laughing at, the matter, I have from the 
best authority. That she has also already spread it, and 
mentioned circumstances which have gone to the pub- 
lic, there is no doubt. That she has shown and pub- 
lished my last letter there can be no doubt. (Miss 
Helen Gibson mentioned the particulars to a lady in 
town. ) 


Well, she has succeeded in bringing about what 
she wished. She is at full liberty to laugh at me. I 
suppose few, after all, bad as the world is, will envy 
her of her sport. It is not in all cases the extent of 
the wrong, but the reflection of by whom it is inflicted, 
that plants the sting. When Cesar saw Brutus stab 
at him, he offered no resistance—his heart burst, and 
muffling up his face in his mantle, he fell at the base 
of Pompey’s statue. All is now over. I die in per- 
. fect good will towards every human being. If my 
feelings may have led me to say anything offensive 
respecting Miss G. I am sorry for it. She has my 
entire forgiveness. If I have erred in anything, IJ 
hope she will forgive me, and it will be wise in her to 
forget whatever may have passed betwixt us. If I 
could have done this, I would have been happy. 
[There is no use in repining. I never did so before 


ie 


‘This is part of of the last sentence, which is erased. 


POEMS. 


JOHN 0’ ARNHA’—A TALE. 


Tue plot of this extraordinary tale, stated in the sim- 
plest form, is this. The hero, John o’ Arnha’, makes 
his appearance in Montrose fair, where he has a dour 
affray on the causeway with that doughty champion, 
the Horner, whom he worsts in single combat. He 
then sets out, towards even, to his native Arnha’, and 
falls in with a witch with whom he has some parley- 
ing. After that, he loses his way in the darkness, and 
finds himself beside the North Esk, where he falls foul 
of the Water-kelpie. Before they engage in mortal 
combat, John rehearses his exploits, that the Kelpie 
might know what sort of enemy he had to deal with. 
Then they grapple, and the unearthly monster, finding 
himself overpowered, loudly calls for help. At this 
call, the witches and warlocks appear, to hold their 
orgies, and work their horrid spells in St. Martin’s 
den,—and legions of goblins, demons, and spectres, 
hasten to the scene, accompanied by the shades of 
those whom John had slain in his numerous encoun- 
ters. But, before they make an end of Arnha’, Satan 
bids them lead evidence. The infernal court begins 
its sitting with music, and then evidence being led, 


the whole crew assaulted John, but ere they could 
N 
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make an end of him, the grey cock sounded his cla- 
rion, the morn appeared, and their hour was past. 
There are two episodes, a Sonnet on the Horner’s bon- 
net, and the Song of the Witch. The time occupied — 
is a day and a night. 


The first scene of John o’ Arnha’ is laid in the broad 
High Street of Montrose, on the day of the Rood fair, 
held on Rood-day, or the day of the Invention of the 
Cross, early in May. The description of a May morn, 
with which the poem commences, is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and is followed by a mock heroic account of the 
hero and his exploits at the fair. After the Horner 
was worsted, and the day was spent, John sets out in 
the gloamin’ for Arnha’, his distant home. He passes 
the Port, as the north entrance to the High Street is 
called, and the cross street named Dumbie Ha’s Wynd 
(Hall Street), holds on the north road, past Lochside, 
till he comes to the toll, and then takes the left hand 
road, up the loan towards the Hill-side, and along the 
Marykirk road. Here the poet brings in a charming 
description of Evening; and as daylight vanishes, a 
hollow voice calls out the name of John Finella, which 
the poet means to be a play on Finlay, not to state too 
broadly the name of his original, who was then living. 
The witch is gaphically described in two or three 
vigorous lines. Her song is in perfect character, and 
the rest of her conference with John is full of drollery. 
In the locality, where the scene is laid, the road at 
this point of the ascent, which is beside the water 
Reservoir, comes close to the valley of the North Hsk, 
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and a red clay bluff is seen across the valley, beyond 
the river, at the base of which lies the Ponage Pool. 
It was here John lost his way in the gloom, and leay- 
ing the Loan road, and plunging through bogs and 
ditches, found himself in the presence of the Kelpie, 
beside the pool. The Ponage or Pontage Pool is 
named from having been the place of a ferry, and is 
the abode of the Kelpie, about whom the poet quotes 
a local ditty. The description of this hideous being, 
the vaunting of John, and their deadly encounter are 
given with great vigour. 

The second scene of John 0’ Arnha’ is laid here in 
the broad valley, shut in on both sides by steep braes, 
through which the North Esk winds its way from -west 
to east. The events happen on the south side of the 
valley. The Ponage Pool is furthest down the stream, 
and is recognised at once from the red brae on the 
‘ north side, at the foot of which it lies. Martin’s Den, 
where the witches held their incantations, is a wooded 
ravine, which enters the broad valley from the south 
side, further up the river, and west from the pool. 
The den is a fit haunt for demons and goblins, and 
even at noon-day is dark and gloomy with trees. 
Should the traveller wish to seé it from its commence- 
ment, he must enter the bed of a streamlet from the 
» road which passes the south side of the wood, and fol- 
low it downwards. The course of the bed is very 
irregular, and is torn through the red boulder clay by 
wintry torrents. Its edges are picturesquely hung 
with the tangled roots of trees and bushes, and the 
appearance of the red-clay bluffs is very striking. The 
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upper part of the den is separated from the lower by 
a railway embankment, which is pierced by a tunnel, 
through which one can pass to the lower part, the 
whole of which is filled with tall trees. The nearer 
the Esk the more ancient is the den; for it had evi- 
dently been formed backward by the torrents in winter 
cutting deeper and deeper, and the sides slipping mm 
and being washed down the stream, a process which 
had gone on ‘century after century for ages. On the 
left hand side, looking downwards, and just beside 
the torrent bed, the cool, perennial spring, called St. 
Martin’s well, bubbles up among the stones, throwing 
up coarse sand between their crevices. A little above 
the well, a streamlet of water, rising from the shingle- 
beds runs perpetually. Proceeding down the den, the 
traveller suddenly finds himself out of the leafy dark- 
ness from the thick trees, in the bright sunshine of the 
open vale of the Esk. 

Logie Kirk is a little to the west of this, and lies at 
the foot of the brae on the same side of the valley. 
The ancient kirkyard is enclosed by a line of over- 
hanging trees, and contains a number of old tomb- 
stones. The Auld Kirk has been repaired in the former 
antique style, and is used as a place of sepulture. 


The whole scene of the poem is lonely and weird- . 
like, and is even more suitable to the tale than Alloway 
Kirk is to “Tam o’ Shanter.” 

The poem of ‘ John o’ Arnha’” has all the charac- 
ter of perfect originality. It was, however, unques- 
tionably suggested by “¢ Tam 0’ Shanter,” just as Burns’ 
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‘ Cottars’ Saturday Night” was suggested by ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Ingle,” and his “ Holy Fair” by the ‘Leith 
Races” of Ferguson ; and as Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras” by 
“Don Quixote.” The creations of Beattie’s genius are 
certainly of the wildest and most singular cha- 
racter, in which the grotesque and the ludicrous are 
strangely-mingled with the grand, the awful, and the 
horrible. What can exceed in energy his description 
of the dance of the ghosts and skeletons ?— 


The very ghaists play’d antic pranks, 

They screicht an’ shook their spindle-shanks, 
Clappit their wither’d hands and leugh 

Till ’mid the din of dance and battle, 

Their banes were heard for miles to rattle. 
And aye’s they fell to crockinition, 

Their wizzent timbers stoured like sneeshin, 
And flew like cluds athwart the lift, 

As choakin’ thick as yowden drift. 


And what could be more doleful than the account 
of one of the spectres ?— 


When lo! a spectre, lank and pale, 
Advanced to tell his waeful tale. 

His eyne were out, but through the sockets 
The lightnin’ play’d like Congreve rockets. 
The wind sang through his sapless form, 
Which rockit to the roarin’ storm. 

He shook, convuls’d, and strove to cry— 
His tears were drain’d—the source was dry— 
The rain ran down his cheek-banes, clear, 
Unmingled wi’ ae briny tear ; 

His moisture a’ was drunken up, 

And bitter, bitter was his cup. 


But these by no means surpass in vigour those pas- 
sages which are the expression of humour and drollery. 
The poem appeared first in the Montrose Review, a 
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weekly newspaper, in Noy. 1815, and was completed in 
two numbers. Its length was only four hundred lines, 
about one fourth the size of the poem in its present 
form. The language and idioms are according to the 
Doric dialect of the Scottish language, which is spoken 
in its purity within an area including the south of 
Kincardineshire and the northern half of Forfarshire. 

‘John o’ Arnha’” was dramatized by C. Bass, a 
stage-player, and James Bowick, a poet, and was 
acted in Montrose. Bass acted the part of the Horner, 
and a certain James M‘Glashan was introduced in 
person, selling his tapes and wares in the Rood fair. 
An actor, by associating a little with John, and get- 
ting hold of an old red coat of his, imitated Arnha’ 
so perfectly, that the auditors believed it was John 
himself. A canvas Kelpie appeared on the scene, with 
a man leaping about in it. 

The original of John of Arnha’ was John Finlay, a 
native of the hamlet of Arnhall—whence his name— 
which is on the north bank of the North Esk, about 
twelve miles from Montrose. He was one of the Town 
officers, and a well known character. The tale, and 
especially its introduction on the stage, brought him 
into considerable notoriety, and though he was some- 
times teased by the boys calling him Arnha’, out of 
mischief, which he did not at all like, he was a general 
favourite, and his familiar face and well known 
voice did something to maintain a feeling of com- 
mon sympathy, and John is therefore kindly remem- 
bered by the older inhabitants of Montrose. When 
im a mood for it, he used to tell extraordinary 
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tales of his exploits and adventures in foreign coun- 
tries, though it was well known he had never been 
beyond the Tay. Beattie caught the first idea of the 
legends, which Arnha’ rehearses to the Kelpie, from 
these stories ; but he has gone far beyond the highest 
flight of John’s imagination. Among other things, 
John pretended he could speak the languages (classic). 
The lying legends which this local Munchausen related 
were endless, and as, in like cases, he probably came 
by dint of repetition to believe them himself. One of his 
stories was about a crow!! he said he had taught 
to whistle the “ Sprig of Shillelah,” an Inish air, and 
had qualified him for this difficult attainment by cut- 
ting his tongue with a sixpence. He began many of his 
stories with, ‘‘ When I was in the army,” though John 
had never wielded a bayonet larger than the needle-— 
for at one time he had been a tailor to his calling. He 
had a Roman nose, and he was splay-footed, that is, he 
walked in the first position, and had a hard, strong 
voice, which served him in good stead as a public 
crier, which was part of his calling. His garb of office 
was a red coat with long broad tails, a drab waistcoat, 
the pouches of which had lids, and drab knee-breeches 
and gaiters ; and he wore a low crowned, broad-brim- 
med hat. He always had a stick in his hand, a wea- 
pon which he used to support his authority among 
boys and dogs. It is true, as the poet says— 
That it had been his happy lot 
Five times to tie the nuptiai knot. 

John was asked which of all his wives he liked best. 
His answer was very quaint. He said, “he aye liket 
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the livin’ ane.” During the incumbency of the fifth 
and last wife, some one suggested that he had now 
come to the end of his tether. ‘ Na,” said he, “ he 
kent of anither dainty bodie, if Maidie dee’d.” Some- 
body said to him, he must have made rich with so 
many wives bringing him so much plenishin’. No- 
thing can be drier, or more grim, than his answer. 
‘‘ Na,” said he, “ it was little he made by them! for 
they a’ came wt’ an auld kist, and ga’ed awa’ wi’ a 
new.” 'There is a story told of him which shews the 
usages, as well as the callousness, of those days. There 
used to be a collection of people to the coffining after 
a death, especially among the poor, and whisky was 
drunk. On the occasion of the death of a wife of 
John’s, there was a. gathering of wives, who sat up 
with him, and were drinking his health. Two wrights 
came in with the coffin, and John, rapping on it with 
his knuckles, looked across to one of the wives, and 
said, “ Isnt that a handsome piece of furniture ?” 
meaning to say it was a capital strong coffin. 

John died at a great age in 1829. His last wife, 
Magdalen, or Maidie, long survived him, and died in 
1858. 

The Horner of the tale was John Fraser, a beagle 
and a messenger at arms, or rather an assistant to one, 
who followed the occasional calling of horner, or 
maker of horn spoons. He was a big, black man, with 
cheeks hanging down, and was very ugly. He had 
large, piercing black eyes, and a gruff voice, deep- 
toned like a double bass, and seeming to come from 
something unearthly. Arnha’s, on the contrary, was 
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a sharp, hard voice. He wore a long dark-blue coat 
with large brass buttons, the size of a crown, a red 
vest, and drab-coloured knee breeches and gaiters. He 
carried an indispensable stick, and that a good stout 
one. The idea of Arnha’ worsting him in single com- 
bat was perfectly absurd, as he was a far more power- 
ful man; and this, in fact, was meant by Beattie to be 
one of John’s fables, for the contests between Arnha’ 
and the Horner never went beyond words. On the 
occasion of his suffering the loss of his wife, he gota 
man to write a letter for him to some of his friends, 
and a conversation took place between them :— 


Horner. Now, it must be something very lament- 
able. 

Man. Well, what shall I say? 

fH. What would you say yourself ? 

M. Shall I say, you are like a dove mourning for 
its mate? . 

fT. Na, that’s no strong enough. 

M. Or, like a sparrow on the house-top alone? 

H. That’s better, but hardly the thing yet. 

M. Or, like a bear bereft of her whelps? 

H. Ay, put that down: it is just the very thing. 
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JOHN O’ ARNHA’. 


_ Ir was in May, ae bonny morn, 
When dewie draps refresh’d the corn, 
And tipt ilk stem wi’ crystal bead, 
That glissent o’er the spangelt mead, 
Like gleam o’ swords in fairy wars, 
As thick and clear as Heaven’s stars ; 
While Pheebus shot his gowden rays, 
Asklent the lawn—a dazzlin’ blaze ; 
The wind but gently kiss’t the trees, 
To waft their balm upon the breeze ; 
The bee commenced her eident! tour— 
Culling sweets frae ilka flower ; 

The whins in yellow bloom were clad, 
And ilka bush a bridal bed ; 

A’ Nature smil’d serene and fair ; 

The la’rocks? chantit i’ the air ; 

The lammies frisket o’er the lea— 
Wi? music rang ilk bush and tree. 


Now ‘sighs and vows,” and kisses sweet— 
The sounds of lightly tripping feet— 
Love’s tender tale—the sweet return— 
The plaints of some still doom’d to mourn ; 
The rustic jest, and merry tale, 
Came floating on the balmy gale ; 


Beattie’s notes are marked B. The Glossary is by the Editor. 


1 «ident, busy, diligent. 2¢Ta’rocks,’ larks. 
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For, smiling, on the road were seen 
Baith lads and lasses, trig and clean ; 
Linkin’ blythly, pair and pair, 

To grace Montrose’s annual fair !— 
Montrose, ‘wham ne’er a town surpasses” 
For growling Guild and ruling Asses !} 
For pedants, with each apt specific 

To render barren brains prolific ; 

For poetasters, who conspire 

To rob Apollo of his lyre, 

Although they never laid a leg 
Athort his godship’s trusty naig ;° 

For preachers, writers, and physicians— 
Parasites and politicians ; 

And all accomplished, grave and wise, 
Or sae appear, in their own eyes! 

To wit and lair’ too, make pretence; 
E’en sometimes “deviate into sense!” 
A path right kittle, steep, and latent, 
And only to a few made patent. 

So, lest it might offend the Sentry, 

I winna seek to force an entry ; 

But leav’t to bards, inspir’d and holy, 
And tread the open field of folly ; 

For certes, as the world goes, 
Nonsense in rhyme’s as free’s in prose: 


' All animosities betwixt the Magistrates and Guildry are now 
at an end: however, as this was inserted in the first edition, 
when burgh politics were running high, it has not been thought 
worth while to alter it.—B. 


**Naig,’ nag, riding-horse. $“Uair, learning. 
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And are we not distinctly told 

By Hudibras, in days of old, 

That “those who write in rhyme, still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 

And one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

Is quite sufficient at a time.” 


As for your critics, ruin seize them, 
I ken I canna sing to please them ; 
A reason guid—I dinna try— 
They’re but a despicable fry, 
That vend their venom and their ink, 
Their praise and paper, eke for clink: 
Thae judges partial—self-eleckit, 
Why should their sentence be respeckit ; 
Why should the silly squeamish fools 
Think folk will mind their measur’d rules ; 
They spill not ink for fame or glory, 
Nor paper blacken, con amore: 
"Tis Mammon aye their pens inspire, 
They praise, or doom, alike for hire ; 
And, chapman like, their critic treasure 
Is bought and sold again by measure: 
Some barrister new ta’en degrees 
(Whase purse is lank for lack o’ fees), 
Or churchman, just come frae the college, 
Wi’ scull weel cram’d wi’ classic knowledge, 
Draw pen to laud some weary bard, 
Or deal by the yard: 
But first they toss them up a maik, 
To learn what course they ought to take: 
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If “tails,” the critics quickly | him ; 
If ‘‘ heads,” wi’ fousome! flattery cram him. 
In either case they’re paid their wages, 
Just by the number o’ their pages. 

How soon are mortals led astray— 
Already I am off my way: 
I’ve left my bonny tale to fesh? in 
A wicked scandalous digression ; 
By bards of yore, who sang of gods, 
’Clep’d underplots and episodes: 
But “muse, be kind, an’ dinna fash us 
To flee awa’ ayont Parnassus ;” 
Or fiill our brains wi’ lies and fiction, 
Else fouk will scunner’ at your diction. 

I sing not of an ancient knight, 
Wy’ polish’d lance and armour bright, 
Nor, as we say, wi’ bouk bedeckit 
In ‘iron cap and jinglin’ jacket,” 
High mounted on a champion steed, 
Eneugh to fley* puir fouk to dead— 
Or modern Dux, wi’ noddin’ crest, 
An’ starnies® glancin’ on his breast-— 
Or garter wuppit® round his knee 
To celebrate his chivalry ;— 
Heroes fit for southern bardies! 
Mine walks a-foot and wields his gardies’ ; 
Or, at the warst, his aiken® rung, 


!<«Fousome,’ foulsome. 5¢Starnies,’ dimin. of stars. 
2¢Fesh, fetch. 6 < Wuppit,’ wound. 

3*To gcunner,’ to take a loathing. 7‘ Gardies,’ arms. 

4¢Pley, frighten. 8< Aiken,’ oaken. 
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Wi’ which he never yet was dung, 
Unless by more than mortal foe— 
By demons frae the shades below, 
As will be seen in proper time, 
Provided I can muster rhyme. 


The valiant hero of my story 
Now rang’d the fair in all his glory: 
A winsome strapper, trim and fettle,! 
Courting strife—to show his mettle, 
An’ gain him favours wi’ the fair— 
For dastard coofs* they dinna care. 
Your snools? in love, and cowards in war, 
Frae maiden grace are banish’d far ; 
And John ed stak’d his life, I ween, 
For favour frae a lassie’s een. 
Stark* luve his noble heart had fir’d— 
To deeds 0’ pith® his soul aspired ; 
Tho’ these, in distant climes, he’d shown, 
"Twas meet to act them in his own. 


Now thrice he wav’d his hat in air ; 
Thrice dar’d the bravest 7’ the fair. 
The Horner also wav’d his bonnet, 
But wish’d, belyve,® he had na done it ; 
For scarcely could ye counted sax, 
Before a double round o’ whacks 
Were shower’d upon his banes like hail, 
Right, left, and centre, crack, pell mell ; 
Sair to bide, and terrible to tell. 


'<Fettle, of good stuff. 4* Stark, strong. 
°*Coof, coward. °*Pith,’ energy. 
**Snool,’ one who cringes. ° ‘ Belyve,’ immediately. 
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The hardest head could ne’er resist 

The fury of his pond’rous fist ; 

He hit him on the ribs sic dirds, 

They rair’d an’ roove like rotten girds ; 
His carease too, for a’ the warl’, 

Was like a butt, or porter barrel. 

Now John gaed round him like a cooper, 
An’ show’d himsel’ a smart tub hooper : 
W? mony a snell! an’ vengefu’ paik, 

He gar’d? his sides and midriff ake: 
Upon his head-piece neist? he hammert, 
Until the Horner reel’d.and stammert. 
He cried out ‘Mercy! plague upon it!” 
Up gaed* his heels—aff flew his bonnet, 
An’ raise to sic a fearfu’ height, 

It soon was lost to mortal sight. 

Some said, that witness’d the transaction, 
’T was cleekit by the moon’s attraction ; 
Or, nabbit® by the fairy legions, 

To whirl them through the airy regions. 





SONNETS 


But where it gaed, or where it flew, 
The feint ane either car’d or knew. 
Yet strange to tell, tho’ very true, 


1¢Snell,’ sharp. 4¢Gaed,’ went. 
2*Gar’d,’ forced. 5“ Nabbit,’ caught. 
3“Neist,’ next. 

6 It is quite common, in modern poetry, to break off in an 
abrupt manner, and bring in a song, a sonnet, or cantata, with a 
super-title in Saxon letters. I have not the hardihood to go in 
the face of this precedent, and have, therefore, taken the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward an interesting sonnet, or epitaph, at 
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Again it never cross’d his brow, 

Nor ever kyth’d' to mortal view. 
Some said they heard it cry “adieu,” 
As thro’ the air, sae clear and blue, 

It skim’d as quick as ony doo.? 

An’ weel I wat,’ to gie’t its due, 

It was baith sleekit an’ spleet new, 
Of as guid stuff as ever grew 

Upon the back of ram or ewe, 

Or ever fendit* rain or dew; 

Weel twisted out 0’ haimert® woo— 
Weel ca’d thegither and waukit too— 
Weel dy’d and littit® thro’ and thro’: 
The rim was red—the crown was blue! 
But now its gane! Eheu! Eheu!! 


And here maun end my dowie sonnet 
Upon the Horner’s guid braid bonnet ; 
Weel wordy? of mair lofty strains, 

For happin’s sic a head and brains. 


Still prone on earth the vanquish’d lay, 
Viewed by the rabble with dismay ; 
Now groaning, started frae the ground, 
And swore he’d have another round. 
No sooner was this sought than granted, 


the end of an act, and when one of the combatants is hors de 
combat, in order to give him breath and leisure to get upon his 
legs. This I cannot prevail upon myself to consider as an 
episode, for it is impossible to divine how far the disappearance 
of the Horner’s bonnet may, or may not, be connected with the 
preternatural agency in the following part of the tale. I must 
beg pardon cf the courteous and gentle reader, for not inserting 
this, and other notes, at the end of the book!—B. 


'<Kyth’d, appeared. °*Haimert, home-spun. 
2“Doo,’ dove. °* Littit?, coloured, dyed. 
3< Wat,’ wot. 7 «Wordy,’ worthy. 


**Fendit, warded off. **Happin’” covering. 
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The victor vow’d ’twas what he wanted. 
Each took his ground—the ring was form’d ; 
Wi pain the Horner rav’d and storm’d ; 

His roofless pow, and gaucy® face, 

Show’d marks of ravage and disgrace ; 
Which added horror to his mien— 

A grugous’ wight he was, I ween. 


The victor squar’d his manly figure, 
And gar’d his gardies whiz wi’ vigour. 
They rent the air in every quarter ; 

He said, ‘‘ My lad, you’ve caught a Tartar ;” 
Syne, wi’ a most tremendous whup, 
Again he turn’d the Horner up, 

Till first his head, and neist his feet, 

In turn came crack against the street ; 
Just like a squirrel in a cage, 

Or mountebank upon a stage: 

Wi heels owre head, and head owre heels, 
Owre barrows, benches, stands, and creels; 
The mills* and cutties® flew like drift, 

The vera stour® raise to the lift :7 

The lasses, wi’ amazement, skirl’d, 

As owre an’ owre, an’ owre he whirl’d 
Like whirlegig, or wheel a spinnin’, 

The spaiks were like to lift their linen. 


The fair was now in dire commotion, 
Raging like the roaring ocean; 


1¢ Pow,’ poll. >< Cutties,’ short tobacco pipes. 
2*Gaucy, plump. ®* Stour, dust. 
3*Grugous, ghastly. 7¢ Lift,’ sky. 


4*Mills,’ snuffboxes. 
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Like hail the sweeties strew’d the street. 
“‘Come, hain! your siller, pick, an’ eat,” 
Was sounded through the busy crowd, 
A signal eithly* understood. 


Rob M‘Intosh, a Highland piper, 
Wha thought the crap could ne’er be riper, 
Wi? twa-three gangrel? ballad singers, 
Began to ply their restless fingers. 

‘‘O hooly* there, my bonny bairns,” 

Quo’ John, ‘* Haud aff your thievin’ irons.” 
He shook their doublets and their wallets, 
An’ gar’d his cudgel claw their pallets; 
They threw their fangs, and flew for shelter, 
Content, wi’ paiks, to ’scape a halter. 

Now wild huzzas, baith lang an’ loud, 
Were yammert by the gaping crowd ; 
They cried, ‘‘O had he been alive 

In seventeen hundred forty-five, 

When Charlie Stewart, the vile Pretender, 
Made moyen to be our Faith’s Defender ; 
And march’d his legions down our streets, 
Withouten brichen,® sheen, or beets ;7 

He’d gar’d them flee like chaff and stubble, 
And spar’d the English troops the trouble 
Of stickin’ baignets in the throats 

Of Highland hunger-bitten Scots.” 


He lo’es his King and country weel, 


1¢ Hain,’ save. 5 “Made moyen,’ used means. 
2 Hithly,’ easily. 8*Brichen,’ breeches. 
3“Gangrel,’ strolling. 7«Sheen, or ‘ beets,’ shoes, 


“*Hooly,’ softly. boots, in Aberdeen dialect. 
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And sends Reformers to the deil. 
Still, as he sweels the foamin’ porter, 
He wishes each a full head shorter. 


But Muse, I charge thee, hurry on, —. 
And let us frae the fair begone ; 
A bolder theme maun swell your lay, 

A dreadful night succeeds this day, 
As will be seen in proper time, 
Provided I can muster rhyme! 


The busy day drew to a close: 
As soon as John had ta’en his dose 
Of whiskey punch, and nappy ale, 
Had smok’d his pipe, and told his tale, 
He jude’d it far his wisest scheme 
To streek his houghs and scamper hame. 
He scorn’d to soak ’mang weirdless! fellows, 
‘Wi’ menseless? bazils in an alehouse ; 
Enough he deem’d as good’s a feast, 
That excess made the man a beast. 
The lawin’ paid, an a’ thing snod, 
He soon was skelpin’ on the road ; 
Quick past the Port and Dumbie’s Wynd, 
The fleetest soon he left behind : 
Neist by the Loch and Rotten-raw, 
An’ up the loan for Arnha’— 
His native spot, his peacefu’ hame, 
The place from whence he took his name, 
Now render’d famous by his fame. 


1 ‘Weirdless,’ without a weird or destiny, worthless, 
2 “Menseless bazils,’ senseless sots. 
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And now the weary westlin’ sun 
Had kiss’d the tap o’ Caterthun ; 
His hin’most blink shone on the knowes,} 
The lazy mist crap in the howes :* 
The wind was lown,? creation still, 
The plover wail’d upon the hill ; 
The cottage reek raise to the sky ; 
The bat, in silence, flicker’d by ; 
And moth and beetle, foes to light, 
Commenced their drowsy twilight flight : 
The ploughmen, now their labour o’er, 
Enjoy’d the balmy gloamin’ hour, 
Right wazie* wax’d, and fou o’ fun, 
They whistl’t down the setting sun : 
Some slily slipt to meet their joes, 
As they came tripping frae Montrose. 
Ye pauky loons! hale be your hearts, 
Weel ken ye how to play your parts; 
For oft that gloamin’, ere she wist, 
Full mony a bonny lass was kiss’t, 
An’ ran’s if chas’d by bogles eerie, 
But soon was clasp’d by her ain dearie ; 
Right blythe to find they were mistaken, 
They gae their kisses back again : 
Shame fa’ the saint wad ca’t a crime, 
Or deem’t unmeet for prose or rhyme. 


Now gradual shades of gloamin’ grey 
Crap gently o’er the parting day ; é 


1 <Knowes,’ knolls. 3 <Town,’ become calm. 
2 «Howes, hollows. 4 <Wazie, full of glee. 
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The air was sweet—kind heav’n anew 
Refresh’d the earth wi’ pearly dew ; 

A balmy, soothing, silent shower, 

That cheer'd ilk herb and fainting flower, 
Frae morning scowdert! i’ the blaze 

Of Phoebus’ ever darting rays. 

The hum of stragglers frae the fair 
Came floating on the peacefw’ air ; 

The robin chauntit, frae his spray, 

A requiem to departed day, 

In notes sae waesome, wild, and swect, 
They’d gar’d a lightlied? lover greet. 
The blackbird whistl’t deep and mellow ; 
A hollow voice cried—“ John Finella!” 
Now straight the hero turn’d him round 
To see from whence the elrich* sound ; 
When right a-head, an ancient dame 
Kyth’d eerie’ thro’ the twilight beam ; 
Upon a crummock’ staff she leant her, 
Fast John came leeshin’ up ahint her : 
Her coatties past the knees were kiltit, 
In eldrich notes she croon’d and Iiltit. 


THE WITCHE’S SONG. 
O why sud my auld heart grow sair 
To hear the lassies crumpin’ fair ;7 


‘ Scowdert,’ scorched. 

‘Lightlied,’ slighted, forsaken. 

‘Finella,’ a play on John’s name—Finlay. 

‘Hilrich, eldrich, elf-like. 

5 “Kyth’d eerie,’ appeared ghostlike. 

§ “Crummock,’ with a crooked head. 

7 “Crumpin’ fair,’ eating sweeties; ‘fair, fairin,’ confections 
with which people are treated at a fair. 
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They'll hae their day, as I had mine; 

Like me they’ll think on auld langsyne ; 

For ’ve haen sweethearts o’ my ain, 

An’ to be dautit' I was fain : 

They roos’d? my glossy jet black hair, 

But now my pow’s® baith lyart* an’ bare : 
They prais’d my alabaster skin, 

Alas! now wrinkl’d, derf, and din :° 

They said my pauky een were bonny, 

My mow’ as sweet as heather honey ; 

But now my eyne are blear’d and blin’, 

My mow’ conceal’d ’tween nose and chin : 
Full eighty winters thick hae spread 

Their cranreughs® o’er my palsied head; 

Out owre my crummock laigh’ I bend, 

I’m wearin’ to my journey’s end: 

I’m borne down wi’ grief and care— 

The load of life I scarce can bear. 

A wither’d trunk, a leafless tree, 

Ts a’ that now remains of me; 

The days are gane that I hae seen, 

Now I maun hirple hame my lane, 

Wilyart,® waesome, will? and weary, 

O what cou’d make my auld heart cheerie: 
But wae betide them that wauken my wraith, 
I rede"® them beware of trouble and skaith;"! 
For tho’ I’m baith cripple an’ haflins blind, 
They'll rin right fast when they leave me behind. 


‘Guid ev’nin’ to you, teethless granny,” 
Quo’ John, ‘“ ye’re creepin’ unco canny; 
Ye’re surely’s auld’s the devil’s mither— 
Come, streek your houghs, we'll gang thegither, 
For nane dare pass and leave auld wives, 


‘Dautit, fondled. 7 “TLaigh, low. 

“Roos’d,’ extolled. 8 <Wilyart,’ avoiding society. 
‘Pow, poll. 9 « Will,” gone astray. 
‘Lyart,’ grey. 10 «Rede,’ counsel. 


‘Din, dun, brown.  «Skaith, harm. 
‘Cranreughs,’ hoarfrost. : 
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Unless they’re weary o’ their lives: 
Yea! how came ye, my winsome dame, 
To ken Finella was my name; 

Unless, in compact wi’ auld Nick, 
Ye’re come to play me some foul trick: 
An’ troth I scarce believe ye’re sterlin’, 
For vow ye are an ugly carlin.”! 


WY hollow voice, and accent cramp, 
She stammert out—‘‘ You bloody scamp ! 
Your deeds before this time to-morrow 
Shall cost ye muckle dool* an’ sorrow; 
And mony sad sights shall ye see 
Before in sleep ye close an’ e’e: 
Your worthless carcase whilk ye brag on, 
I winna leave a rotten rag on, 
But strip you straight frae head to heel, 
Ye vaig! like skinnin’ of an eel. 
For auld’s I am, I can do wonders— 
If I but wag my stick it thunders, 
Lightens, rains, blows, hails, or snows, 
Or ony weather you'll suppose: 
A buckie? I to sea can rig out, 
And of an egg-shell make a frigate; 
Nay, in a thimble skim the flood, 
Provided it be made of wud: 
Without a curpin,‘ bit, or saddle, 
Upon a broom-stick ride astraddle, 
With which I cut the viewless wind, 


' “Carlin, fem. of carl. 3 « Buckie,’ a spiral shell. 
2 *Dool, grief. 4 <«Curpin, crupper. 
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An’ a’ thing earthly leave behind. 

Wi warlocks whirl at barley-brack? 
Right round the warl’, as round a stack ; 
Play hide-and-seek ahint the moon, 

An’ list? her dowie® tenant croon ; 

Or mount up to the welkin’s harns, 

An’ play bo-peep amang the starns 4 
Quicker than hail, by whirlwind driven, 
I skim the milky-way of heaven, 

Or scud where northern streamers play, 
Yet tread this earth ere break of day.” 


Thrice wi’ her teethless chafts she mumpit, 
While nose and chin on ither thumpit: 
Thrice she wav’d her skinny hand, 
And thrice invok’d the infernal band; 
Thrice backwards round about she totter’d, 
While to hersel’ this leed® she mutter’d :— 


Frae the east—frae the wast, 

Thunner roar, lightnin’ blast; 

Frae the south—frae the north, 

Pour wind and water forth: 
Will-o’-wisps ! wirriekows !° 

Warlocks wi’ your lyart pows, 

At three quarters after ten, 

Hover round auld Martin’s Den. 
Elspet, Mauzie, ho! ye hags, 
Stride-legs o’er your broom-stick nags ! 
When the night grows rough and mirk, 
Canter round auld Logie Kirk. 

When ye hear the Kelpie howl, 


1 ¢ Barley-brack,’ hide-and- 4 «Starns,’ stars. 

seek in a stack-yard. 5 ‘Teed,’ lay, song. 
2 « List,’ listen to. ° « Wirriekows, goblins. 
3 <«Dowie,’ doleful. 
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Hie ye to the Ponage Pool ;! 

There you'll see the Deil himsel’ 
Leadin’ on the hounds o’ hell, 

Over mountain, muir, and dale, 

Ghaists and spectres, wan and pale— 
Riding on the roarin’ storm, 

Dance in dread array before ’m; 

The shadows rise! quick! and quicker ! 
The tempest brews! thick! and thicker ! 
Now its time for me to bicker,? 

For oh! the charm is firm and sicker.’ 


Wy that her joints began to swacken, 
Awa’ she scour’d like ony maukin :* 
Owre dykes and ditches swift she friskit, 
Thro’ bogs and mires she lap® an’ whiskit: 
Sae featly did she wing her flight, 


In a twinklin’ she was out o’ sight. 


Wi open mou’, John stood an’ gazed, 
At once confounded and amaz’d; 
His hair on end stack up like bristles, 
Or like the beards o’ burry thristles ;° 
An’ aye as on the road he stoitit,7 
His knees on ane anither knoitit. 


Frail man, alack! but seenil® thinks, 
While round him fortune’s sunshine blinks 
(And having reach’d that point of fame, 
Securing him “a deathless name”), 

That ere ae fleeting hour gae past, 


'¢Ponage, pontage, the 5 ‘Tap,’ leapt. 
place of a ferry. 6 ‘Burry thristles,’ bur thistles. 


2 ‘Bicker,’ gallop off. 7 <Stoitit, staggered. 
3 ¢Sicker,’ secure. 8 «Seenil, seldom. 


4 *Maukin,’ hare. 
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He may be streckit 7’ the blast, 

Or lair’d! by spunkies? 7’ the mire, 

To dree® the Water-kelpie’s ire; 

Hae a’ his honours frae him torn, 

And of his maughts,* like Samson, shorn: 
The agent, too, mayhap the same, 

Aye sure in gender, not in name, 

Which here is deem’d by much too long 
Hither to be said or sung. 


A sudden gloom o’erspread the air, 
lk creature seem’d oppress’d wi’ fear; 
The harmless bird crap to its nest, 
And beasts o’ prey retir’d to rest: 
Black murky clouds began to muster, 
And Boreas to rave and bluster; 
The lightnin’ twinkl’d 7 the air 
As yet wi’ faint and feeble glare; 
At distance, too, the thunder grummelt, 
Av’ thro’ the welkin growl’d and rummelt: 
The wind sough’d mournfw’ thro’ the trees, 
Unearthly sounds swell’d i’ the breeze; 
Eftsoons® the lightnin’s languid gleam 
Blaz’d forth in sheets of livid flame, 
And objects, shrouded deep in nicht, 
Burst naked on the wondering sight: 
On Loan-way path each whalebone post 
Were instant seen and soon were lost; 
And straight again the groaning trees 


' *Tair’d,’ - bogged. 4*Maughts, might. 
° «Spunkie, anignis fatuus. ° < Crap,’ crept. 
3 *Dree,’ endure. ° «Bftsoons,’ soon after. 


1 
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Kyth’d, feightin’ wi’ the balefu’ breeze; 
The thunder rair’d wi’ furious thuds, 
An’ blatter’d thro’ the lowrin”! cluds, | 
Still clear and clearer ilka flash, 

Yet near and nearer ilka crash; 

The lightnin’, thunder, wind, and rain, 
Flash’d and roar’d, and dash’d amain; 
And O how black the troubl’d air, . 

In absence of the lightnin’s glare. 

John crap alang. Towards the right 
He thought he spied a cottage light, 
And steer’d his course in that direction, 
Aneath its roof to seek protection ; 

But weary fa’ the faithless light, 

It quickly vanish’d frae his sight, 

And left him in the eerie? swither,° 
Glampin’t round, he kendna whither. 
Again the fleeting taper glane’d, 
Again towards it John advance’d; 

It flar’d and flicker’d i’ the wind, 
Sometimes before, sometimes behind; 
From right to left—from left to right— 
It scatter’d a bewildrin’ light, 

And in a wink the gl:mrin’ ray 
Flash’d on his sight, then died away; 
Aye ! Willy-an’-the Wisp® was there, 


‘Lowrin, looking dark and threatening. 


2 ‘Kerie,’ with the unearthly feeling caused by the presence 


of goblins, 


3 “Swither, hesitation. 


4 


5 


‘Glampin, groping. 
‘ Will-an-the-Wisp, ignis fatuus. 
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Shedding forth his nightly glare, 
An’ rousin’ keen his fatal fire, 
To wyle him to the weary mire. 


John row’d our dykes, and lair’d in ditches, 
Mutterin’ malisons on witches; 


Neist owre the plain, and down a hill, 
He heard the clackin’ of a mill: 

Again the spunkie’s wav’rin’ light 
Discovert to his wildert sight, 

In boiling wrath, the North Esk stream 
Thuddin’ onward, white wi’ feam. 

He heard a voice, wi’ muckle dool, 
Croonin’ in the Ponage Pool; 

And this it said, or seem’d to say :— 


Ah, willawins! alack for aye! 

O sair’s my back, and sair my banes, 
Leadin’ the Laird o’ Marphie’s stanes ; 
The Laird 0’ Marphie canna thrive 
As lang’s the Kelpie is alive.' 


' It is a well authenticated fact that, upon one occasion, when 
the Kelpie had appeared in the shape of a horse, he was laid hold 
of, and had a bridle, or halter, of a particular description, fastened 
into his head. He was kept in thraldom for a considerable time, 
and drove the greater part of the stones for building the house of 
Morphie. Some sage person, acquainted with the particular dis- 
position of the animal, or fiend, or whatever le may be called, 
gave orders that at no time should the halter be removed, other- 
wise he would never more be seen. A maid-servant, however, 
happening to go into the stable, from humanity she took out the 
halter, and laid some meat before the Kelpie, with the other horses, 
when he immediately went through the back wall of the stable, 
laughing, and repeating — “ Sair back,” &c. &. No mark what- 


ever was left in the wall. He has since taken up his abode chiefly 
in the Ponage Pool.—B. 
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The thunder growl’d in lower tone, 
As if to let the voice get on. 


‘“* God help ye! be ye friend or fae,” 
Quo’ John, ‘its wrang to use ye sae; 
To me your griefs ye needna tell, 

For, waes my heart, ’m waur mysel.” 
When, by the lightnin’s glare, he saw 
A sight surpassing nature’s law. 

A stalwart monster, huge in size, 

Did streight frae out the river rise; 
Behind, a dragon’s tail he wore, 

Twa bullocks’ horns stack out before; 
His legs were horn, wi’ joints o’ steel, - 
His body like the crocodile. 

On smellin’ John, he gaed a scoil, 
Then plung’d, and gar’d the water boil: 
Anon he stood upon the shore, 

And did for vengeance loudly roar. 


Now John his painfu’ silence broke, 
And thus in daring accent spoke: 
“+ Stand aff, you fiend, and dread my wraith, 
Or soon I'll steek! your eyne in death; 
Not you, nor a’ the hounds o’ hell, 
Can my undaunted courage quell.” 
When waving straight his club on high, 
That whistl’t as it cut the sky— 
“¢ See ye, Sir, that gnarell’d aik,* 
Wi’ which if I but gie ae straik 


1 «Steek,’ shut. 2¢ Aik, oak, 
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Athort the shanks or owre the head, 

I'd dye the North Esk river red, 

And make at once the azure flood 

One purple stream of Kelpie’s blood: 

To show how easily I'll drub ye, 

See, there I’ve flung away my club, ye; 
For wi’ my ain twa nieves! I'll smack you, 
Tho’ a’ the deils in hell should back ye; 
Sae, therefore, if you wish to thrive, 

Be stepping !—show your havins !*’—dive !” 
‘* Yelta billie,” quo’ the Kelpie, 

“‘ T carena for your threats—God help ye! 
Gae bluster somewhere else, for here 

Ye manna think to domineer ; 

If I but erip you by the collar 

Tl gar ye gape, an’ glowr,3 an’ gollar,4 
An’ thratch an’ thraw for want o’ breath— 
Ae squeeze 0’ that wad be your death.” 
When shakin’ fierce his horny paw, 

He gaed a wild and loud guffaw ; 

Raised sic a rutherair® and clatter, 

The red brae tummelt i’ the water : 

The brig across the North Esk river 

Did echo back the sound and shiver. 

Had Mary Brig been then, I reckon 

That brig had frae its centre shaken. 


“Tt is but right your wraith to settle,” 
Quo’ John, “that you should know my mettle. 


1 «Nieves, fists. “*Gollar,’ utter a gurgling sound. 
° “Havins,’ behaviour, manners. *‘ Rutherair, uproar. 
3 “Glowr,’ stare. 
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Tm weel ken’d here an’ far awa— 

My name is John o’ Arnha’! 

I slew three hunder Dublin bouchers, 

For whilk I’m fit to show you vouchers ; 

I gar’d the pows! flee frae their bodies, 

Like nippin’ heads frae carl-doddies.? 

[I’ve been through Hollan’, Spain, and France, 
And at Vienna learn’d to dance ; 

I tript it neat in silks an’ satin, 

An’ to the damsels jabbert Latin : 

This lingo here but few can speak it 

Better than a pig could squeak it ; 

But gin ye only understand it, - 

Ye'll hear how nicely 1 mowband? it : — 
Ltummilforgan bardinarus 
floo nig fig gnippiti gnarus 
Drumhargelbargum skipperatis 
The Kelpie scronnocht “ Punctwm satis ! 
Your crack-jaw words of half an ell, 
That rumble like a witch’s spell, 

And nae the leed* of ony tongue, 

That ever in a head was hung, 

Sin’ lingo was confus’d at Babel ; 

They mind me of a turkey’s habble.” 


” 





Quo’ John, “ they’re Latin, but, by jingo, 
Yese get the rest in haimert? lingo ; 
‘Sic themes were never made to suit 


' * Pow,’ poll. 4 «Teed, language. 
? *Carl-doddy,’ the stalks of ° ‘Haimert, hameward, ver- 
ribwort. nacular. 


3 *Mowband,’ mouth. 


bo 
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Your dozen’d lugs, ye duxy brute : 

An’ you that aye ’mang water buller, 
How can you be a classic scholar ? 

In Africa I’ve preach’d to pagans, 

At Coromandel dane’d wi’ dragons : 

On India’s plains I’ve rul’d mulattoes, 

At Etna’s plains I’ve roas’n ’tatoes : 

I’ve seen it spew its liquid lava 

Owre a’ Jerusalem and Java, 

And rain, in horrid showers, its danders,? 
On Holland, Poland, France, and Flanders ; 
I in its wame heard Vulcan ruddy? 
Upon its triple tempert studdy ; 

A limpin’ spaviet bruikit® wight, 

Wy oily hide—a perfect fright : 

He swat and yarkit wi’ his hammer, 

The sparks flew frae his steel like glamour : 
Twa black, outlandish, gruesome fellows, 
Were puffin’ at his smiddy bellows. 

Upo’ the right a mighty stove 

For forgin’ thunder-bolts to Jove— 

This night they’re whizzin’ thro’ the sky, 
Sae better to you mind your eye !” 


Said Kelpie, ‘‘ that Pll take my chance on, 
But faith, I sadly dread ye’re scancin’ :* 
I mark him for a smeerless® dolt, 


‘Danders,’ cinders. 

‘Ruddy, make a loud continued sound like thunder. 
‘Bruikit, having streaks of black. 

‘Scancin, casting reflections. 

‘Smeerless, without marrow, without vigour. 
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Wha’d jouk t’ eschew a thunderbolt ; 

Let rain descend and tempests roar, 

Pll meet you on this dreary shore : 
Though lightnin’ blaze and thunder rattle, 
I’m here prepar’d to give you battle : 

I charge you, braggart, to prepare 

For deeds of might—not words of aix.” 


I ne’er, quo’ John, “ like some, grow vain, 
Or fecht my battles o’er again : 
I only didna wish to cheat ye, 
To raise your wraith, and syne defeat ye: 
It’s meet, before the battle rage, 
You ken the foe ye’ve to engage. 
I scorn a’ liars and their lies. 
I’ve been on islands made o’ cheese ; 
Cross’d lakes 0’ bladdo milk’ and whey, 
As braid and deep as Forth or Tay. 
Frae Caterthun to Copenhagen 
I raid? upon a fiery dragon 
(Right through the air like Sancha Pancha, 
And brave Don Quixote de la Mancha) ; 
Ten mile o’ tail hang at his rump, 
Compar’d to some ’twas but a stump. 
Upon the sedgy banks of Nile 
T’ve tiltit wi’ the crocodile ; 
Wi? unicorns and alligators, 
Fell tigers, elephants, and satyrs. 
Like Hercules, the wale’ o’ men, 
1 <Bladdo milk,  butter- 2 ¢Raid,’ rode. 


milk, churn-milk. 3 ‘Wale,’ choice. 
av 
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I’ve dar’d the lion in his den ; 

When vengeance through my peepers glow’rd, 
The stately monarch fawn’d and cow’rd ; 
An’ creepin’, lickit at my feet, 

Like ony collie on the street. 

Upon the coast of Labrador 

I’ve heard five hunder Kelpies roar— 
Five thousand, faith !—the deil ane fewer, 
And each ten times as big as you are: 

I offer’d battle to them a’— 

The cowards yowl’d and ran awa’.” 

(The Kelpie ‘ grinn’d an elrich laugh ;” 
‘An’ rubb’d his hooves upon the haugh) ; 
Quo’ John, ‘ye needna scrape and nicker, 
I’m neither fey! nor waur o’ liquor ; 

I tell the truth—and hark ye, sirrah, 

I slew upon Del Feuga Terra, 

A Giant? in height twal ell some inches, 
An’ sax between the oxter kinches ; 

Lang fresh he lay preserved ’mang snaw, 
And frosty winds that there aye blaw : 


1 «Fey, mad. 


2 This was an enormous Patagonian, that spread terror over 
the whole continent of South America. 
Patagonians, armed cap-a-pee, waged war against him; and, 
after skirmishing for many years, he was at last routed, and in 
his flight leaped (or, according to some, swam) across the straits 
of Magellan to Terra del Fuego, upon which John was thrown 
five miles at one bound, from a vessel doubling Cape-Horn, in a 
tremendous storm, where he and the giant came in contact, and 
after three hundred and fifty-five onsets, John gave his flesh to 
the fowls of the air, who were hovering around, waiting the issue 


of the contest.—B. 


About five hundred 


rs 
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But vultures pick’d his big banes bare, 

And lined their nests wi’s blood-stained hair, 
Compared to him ye’re but a dwarf, 

The wind o’s nieves had gar’d you swarf!— 
This very day too i’ the market, 

Five hunder sturdy hides I yarkit ; 
Between the Shore and Kittlenakit,? 
There’s few but I baith pran’d and paikit ; 
Spar’d neither man nor mither’s son— 

Yea, claw’d the back o’ Horner John! 

Sae clean and snell the cracks I ga’ed ’m, 
The heels flew owre the ugly head o’m; 
And tho’ ye be the Water-kelpie, 

Tl wad’ my whittle* I sall skelp ye.” 


When castin’s coat, he spat in’s looves, 
And bade the Kelpie use his hooves : 
In dour conflict the parties clos’d, 
Head to head—hands to hooves opposed ; 
Teugh was the tulzie, and for lang 
Success in equal balance hang. 
The Kelpie tried wi’ John to grapple, 
But Arn claught him by the thrapple, 
And gar’d his carcase sweep the stanners, 
Whilk made a noise like corn-fanners ; 
He puff’d an’ blew like ony whale— 
He scourg’d the water wi’ his tail, 


1 ¢Swarf,’ swoon. 

2 ¢ Kittlenakit, viz., between the Harbour and a place at the 
northern entrance to Montrose. 

3 ‘Wad,’ wager. 

4 * Whittle” knife. 
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An’ threush on John as wi’ a flail. 

John pran’d him down amang the mud, 
And bade him lash his ain heart’s blood, 
That ran in torrents frae his side, 

And chang’d the colour o’ the tide. 


The fiend, forjeskit,1 tried to ’scape, 
Thro’ frequent changin’ o’ his shape ; 
In various forms he did appear ; 
Sometimes a horse, sometimes a deer— 
A wren—a hawk—a goose—a fox— 
A tender lamb, or pond’rous ox— 
A rav’nous wolf—a tim’rous hare— 
A savage lion, or growling bear ; 
Then straight began to dive and frisk 
Thro’ and thro’ the troubled Esk ; 
Row heels-o’er-head upon the banks, 
‘W? mony sic unseemly pranks ; 
And nicker, bark, squeak, grunt and gabble, 
As he’d ta’en out’s degrees at Babel : 
But a’ his arts could not avail him, 
In every shape did John assail him ; 
And to ilk below, roust and roar, 
He lustily cried out encore! 
Till echo, for ten miles around, 
Did to the horrid coil resound. 


Now terror seiz’d the Kelpie’s soul, 
And for assistance he did yowl! 
At’s call anon haill? legions drive 
Like swarms o’ bees frae out a hive ; 


1 ¢Forjeskit,’ jaded. ? “Haill” whole. 
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Like midges after summer shower 

(Frail tenants of a fleeting hour) : 

Or like the locusts sent on Pharaoh, 
Enough the stoutest heart to harrow. 

A thousand phantoms skimmed the breeze, 
‘“* As thick as mites in rotten cheese :” 

Not harmless Spirits, boding luck, 

Like Robin, Mustard-seed, or Puck; 

Or Brownies, aye discreet and civil ; 

But a’ intent on working evil. 


In wild array, the warlock men 
Held orgies in Saint Martin’s Den ; 
Deep i’ the glack,! and round the well,’ 
Their mystic rites [ canna tell ; 

None form’d of flesh, e’re dar’d to scan 
The secrets of their dark divan. 


Towards the west auld Logie Kirk 
Threw livid gleams athort? the mirk ;* 
The boards o’ coffins fed the flames 
(New houkit® by the weirden dames), 
Whilk, dipt in sulphur ga’e them light 
To hatch their spells by magic’s sleight, 
They blaz’d and crackelt i’ the blast, 
And round a ghastly glimmering cast : 
The last remains of human clay, 


1 ¢@lack,’ ravine. 

2 The spring, which is the centre of this romantic Den, 
throws out an astonishing quantity of water.—B. 

3 ¢ Athort,’ athwart. 

4 *WMirk, darkness. 

> ‘Houkit, dug up. 
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That in the grave’s dark chambers lay, 
Were turn’d up to the pale blue light ; 

The smell was loathsome—dire the sight ; 
And sculls, and banes, and boards, in cairns, 
Lay scatter’d round amo’ the ferns. 

The hags, wi’ mony a “ horrid stave ” 

Gaed whiskin’ round ilk herriet# grave. 

The Corbies scraigh’t—the Owlets scream’d ; 
A gousty* cawdron boil’d an’ feam’d 

In which the beldames, eident, threw 
Ingredients hideous to the view ; 

An’ aye’s they steer’d them wi’ a thivel, 
They mummelt “ crowdy for the devil.” 
And for a thivel they did use 

A sturdy stump o’ knotty spruce, 

W? whilk a son came crash, O vow ! 

Out owre his father’s bare auld pow ! : 

Av’ still the faithfu' bark retains 

The sacrilegious sinfw’ stains 


Of lappert® blood and human brains. 


The thunder roar’d—the sweeping blast 
Their reekit, riven, rags, blew past, 
An’ show’d their parchment thro’ the glim, 


* Reistit,* squalid, swarth, and grim ; 


The skin hangs down in shrivell’d flaps, 
Like spleuchans® o’er their teethless chaps ; 


Thro’ skinny lips their blasted breath 


1 «Ferriet,’ rifled. 4 “Reistit, dried. 
2 *Gousty,’ ghastly. ° *Spleuchan,’ tobacco pouch. 
3 *Lappert,’ clotted. 
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Mix’d wi the wind, and smelt of death. 

A waesome, wild, wanliesum! sight, 
Enough to quench the fires of night, 
And blanch the lightnin’s livid light. 

Nae “ winsome wench” was there I ween, 
Like Cutty Sark, to cheer the scene ; 

But blackest horror reign’d profound, 
And threw its veil o’er all around. 


Wi breathless terror, and with awe, 
John spied what cow’d him warst ava’ : 
The Dame wha gae him sic a fright, 

An’ frae the Loan-head took her flight ; 
The Hag that vow’d to work his ruin, 

And set the hurricane a brewiw’ : 

“ Hlspet, Mausie, fatal sisters, 

Of the thread o’ life the twisters” — 

She cried, “‘ Come, quickly, let us brew 
Frae hemlock, helebore, and yew ; 

And by the caudron’s paley leam 

We'll do the ‘deed without a name :’ 

Let each fling in her darge? of death, 

To ‘nick the thread and chock the breath ;’ 
But are ye sure he hasna pass’t 





Elspet.—I smell the braggart i’ the blast. 
Mauzie.—Then, Sisters, here’s a Bishop’s 
gizzard 


Elspet—The tongue of Michael Scott ‘the 


wizzard. 





1 «Wanliesum,’ unlovely. 
2 ‘Darge,’ share of the work. 
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Grizel—Three yaldran’s! eggs, wi’ devil's 
blood ; 
Five draps in each, ere since the flood. 
Mauzie—Three brander’t bats, weel stewed 
and slic’d, 
Wi stour o’ dead men’s eyne? weel spic’d. 
Elspet—Twa Howlet’s eyne—a Corbie’s 
maw ; 
Grizel—The gullet of a Hoodie Craw. 
Mauzie-—Scum the cauldron, feed the fuel— 
Come, steer about the smervy® gruel. 
Llspet.—The liver of an unspean’d kitten 
Mauzie—The thumb o’ Faustus’ doddy 
mitten.* 
Grizel—The kaim and bells of cock that 
crew 
Ere morning night’s black curtain drew. 
Llspet—The dying drops by Voltaire 
sweaten. 
Grizel—The gagger lip 0’ Card’nal Beaton. 
Mauzie-—From wand of Sidrophel a’ sprig— 
Three curls of Justice Jeffries’ wig— 
Wi nine drops of his black heart’s gore 








Extracted frae the very core. 


1 *Yaldran,’ yellow-hammer. The cruel superstition about 


this pretty bird has arisen from its laying earlier than others 


“A 


and boys, going a birdnesting, find on breaking the eggs a speck 
of blood-vessels in the embryo. 

2 fungoid puffballs. 

3 “Smervy.’ savoury. 

* <Doddy mitten, worsted glove without fingers. 

° *Gagger lip,’ under lip. 
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Grizel—Weel done, Mauzie, that’s a spell 
Wad conjure a’ the deils in hell : 
Pour the heart’s blood, drop and drop ; 
See how it flares upo’ the top ! 
Three an’ three, an’ three mak’ nine,— 
Steer about the hellish brine. 


They scum’d the cauldron, fed the fuel— 
They steer’d and pree’d! the smervy gruel. 
The mair they steer’d, the mair they pree’d, 
The mair increas’d their hellish speed. 
They flang and lap, an’ lap and flang— 
Fleat? and yammert, grat and sang— 

Flew owre and owre the dreary biggin’, 
An’ raid stride-legs upo’ the riggin’. 

O mercy ! what a shameful sight— 

The bats an howlets screamed wi’ fright ; 
Wi’ mony wild, wanearthly cry 

They skirr’d alang the blazing sky. 


Wicked hags, abhorr’d and shameless, 
Your ither pranks shall here be nameless ; 
For vow ! your cantrips to hae seen 
Had petrified a priest to stane ; 

And flesh wad creep to hear it utter’d, 

The sinfuw’ jargon that ye mutter’d. 

Ay, legs wad totter—knees wad bend— 
Blood leave the cheek—hair stand on end— 
Cauld sweat distil—the bleach’d lip quiver— 
The haill machine wad shake and shiver ; 


1¢Pree’d, tasted. 2 «Pleat, scolded, from flyte. 
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Eyne wildly stair, and stout hearts fail, 
To hear sae strange, sae wild a tale. 


The vagrant dead, a gloomy host, 
Now march’d frae Pluto’s ‘‘ dreary coast,” 
And onward scour’d, in waefu’ train, 

The Shades of those wham John had slain. 
Three hundred fleeting forms, and more, 
A’ grim in death and soil’d wi’ gore: 
Goblins whinnert? thro’ the air 

Wi’ chowlin’? chafts and burnin’ hair ; 
Gruesome? fiends, black, gruff and grim, 
Weel charg’d wi’ brimstane to the brim—— 
Demons, dragons, spectres dire, 

Spewin’ reek, an’ riftin fire ; 

An’ grisly ghaists, and “ devils damn’d,” 
Wi liquid fire and sulphur cram’d, 

Flew to the spot, and full in view 

Dane’d round puir John th’ infernal crew. 
New murder’d corses skimm’d the heath, 
Wat wi’ the cauld dew-draps o’ death ; 
They glided past like snaw or sleet, 

Their faces pale’s their winin’ sheet ; 
Some glowr’d an’ thratch’d, in deadly thraws, 
Wi death fix’d eyne, and open jaws: 
Syne glampit* at the vacant air, 

An’ vanish’d wi’ the lightnin’s glare. 


Now grimly kyth’d amang the crew 
“The master fiend that Milton drew.” 


1 «Whinnert,’ whizzed, 3 “Gruesome, ghastly. 


2 *Chowlin’,’ distorted. * <Glampit,’ grasped. 
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He dought appear in ony shape, 

Down frae a Titan to an ape, 

Or, as his whimsies might prevail, 

Up frae an emmet! to a whale ; 

Or less, or bigger, far than either, 

Or in nae shape ava’ thegither : 

That night, albeit, wi’ solemn air, 

He fill’d the Judge’s sacred chair : 

To met out justice to his lieges, 

His gravity was most prodigious ; ° 

Wi specks on nose, an three-tail’d wig, 

The wary fiend loom’d bluff and big. 

Dark lurid clouds around him hung, 

And vengeance hurtl’d? on his tongue. 

His wig, wi’ sulphur powder’d well, 

In ringlets o’er his shoulders fell 

Upon a robe of sable hue 

Made frae the stuff that never grew ; 

That ne’er was spun by mortal hand,— 

The produce of another land ! 

The forkit lightnin’ form’d his chair! 

His bench, a murky cloud of air, 

Condens’d in form, it stood before ’m, 

Chief Justice of the infernal quorum, 

Swith wi’ ae glance the motley crew 

Were rang’d within his eagle view. 
Alack-a-day ! waesucks for John ! 

His mergh an’ mettle now are gone : 


1¢Hmmet,’ ant. 
2 ¢Hurtl’d, probably for hurkl’d, couched. 
3 <«Swith, swift. 
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Courage, vigour, might, and glory, 
Ave fleeting all, and transitory ; 
Naething steady here is found— 

The very earth itsel’ flees round, 

Just like a tap, or whirliegig¢gin, 

The fouk can scarcely keep its riggin’, 
But are in danger, O gude guide us ! 
Of being toss’d on Georgiwm Sidus!— 
Fore’d to a Comet’s tail to cling, 

Or whirl’d round on Saturn’s ring. 


Nae man can be a man for ever, 
The hour is come, and John maun shiver, 
And shake like willow wi’ the wind, 
Or Quaker after having sinn’d : 
For wha cou’d feight wi’ forms of air, 
Or ware! their flesh on banes sae bare : 
An’ weel kend he, it was nae joke 
To tig? wi’ fiends that vomit smoke : 
Or yet wi’ wirriekows? to mingle, 
That brimstane belsh, or bock up ingle.* 


He stood aghast, in waefu’ case, 
Wi dunten® heart and ruefw’ face : 
Tho’ still he strove his fears to hide, 
He thought upon his ain fire-side, 
How neighbour Tam, secure frae harms, 
Lay sound asleep in Elspa’s arms, 
While he was daidelt® like a wander, 


' “Ware, spend, waste. * ‘Bock up ingle,’ vomit fire. 
* *Tig,’ tamper. > *Dunten,’ daunted. 
° * Wirriekows,’ goblins. ° *Daidelt, draggled. 


A 
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Drench’d wi’ rain, and deav’d! wi’ thunder ; 
And piercing wind and lightnin’s sheen, 
Were like to blind his lookin’ eyne; 

In danger, too, at ilka breath, 

Of being “‘ claid in his last claith ;” 

For sic a crew wad thought nae sin 

To ‘“ birze his saul ayont the skin ;” 

Or lang before the night was done, 


To douk him deep in Acheron. 


Ohon ! for man’s uncertain state ! 
What waes on life’s grim journey wait ! 
What dangers we are doom’d to brave 
‘‘ Between the cradle and the grave !” 


The Chieftain now, wi’ yell and whoop, 
To order call’d his grisly troop : 
“‘ Thrice he yowl’d thro’ lungs of leather,” 
To bring the ghastly band thegither, 
This done—for music? loud he roar’d— 
A sullen voice growl’d—‘ Yes, my Lord :” 


1 *Deav’d,? deafened. 
2 <Claid in his last claith, viz., wrapped in his winding sheet. 


3 It may appear to some passing strange, that a judge, enter- 
ing on the discharge of his sacred functions, should conduct 
himself in a manner apparently so unbecoming that awful and 
important character. This I cannot answer. My province is to 
state facts. The inhabitants of every country, however, have 
their own peculiar manners, customs, prejudices, and predilec- 
tions. The opening a tribunal of justice with music, therefore, 
is neither so indecorous, or incompatible, as at first may be 
imagined: it must have the effect of soothing the obstinate and 
vindictive spirit of the litigants, and bringing them to a proper 
tone for discussing their differences with meekness and modera- 
tion.—B. 
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And in a wink before him stood 

A figure neither flesh nor blood. 
At first the mirk obscur’d its form ; 
It hover’t dimly through the storm, 
And whisper’t John “ Know to your cost, 
Tam the Patagonian’s ghost 
Whom you on Terra Fuego slew, 
Musician to this hellish crew. 

If I had only played my spring, 

Pll gar your ribs, you rascal, ring, 
As ye did mine upon Cape Horn : 
Ye’se never see the light of morn.” 


When, lo! a flash of livid light 
Unveil’d him quickly to the sight. 
He tower’d aloft, just like a steeple ; 
Or say, like Saul, aboon the people : 
His eyne were dismal, hollow sockets, 
‘‘ As empty as a poet’s pockets :” 
I mean a poet in days of yore, 
For now they’ve gowd an’ gear galore ;1 
But muses vile, their lays inspire, 
When Pegasus is rode for hire! 
Howe’er so sweet, they spring from art, 
Gowd fires the head, but chills the heart. 


Sae fares it, Wattie Scott,2 wi’ you, 
Ye “ piper to the bold Buccleugh ; ” 
Ye “screw your pipes, an’ gar them skirl,” 
Tull siller frae our pouches bizl. 
Ye write baith in an’ out o’ season, 


1 ‘Galore, in abundance. * Sir Walter Scott.. 


> 
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Three verse for rhyme to one for reason, 

It’s true your lines rin smooth an’ clink weel ! 
But, oh ! you like the bookman’s chink weel ! 
As soon’s ye clench each flowing line, 

Twa gowden guineas clink and shine ; 

They charm your ear, they charm your eye, 

‘‘ With all a poet’s ecstacy.” 

Heavenly music, heavenly fire, 

Enough auld Plutus to inspire, 

Or gar the devil streek his lyre ; 

H’en poesy draw from Turks and Jews, 

For gowd may sometimes fee a Muse. 


O shame upon your venal lyre, 
It heats my vera blood to fire, ; 
To hear your fulsome partial praise 
Peal’d through ‘“ Don Rod’rick’s” lofty lays ! 
There living heroes ride sublime 
Upon the surge of flowing rhyme ; 
But weary fa’ your tunefw’ tongue, 
The dead lie silent and unsung ; 
Wi’ foreign mools' deep cover’d o’er 
Upon Corunna’s dreary shore. 

Belike they man’na? grace thy page 
That canna yield thee patronage. 

I grudge not Wellington his fame ; 
I grudge not Beresford a name ; 
Or “glory to the gallant Graeme? !”” 
But shou’d not every honour due 
1 ¢Mools, mould. 


2<Man’na, must not. 
3 Sir T, Graeme, Lord Lynedoch, the hero of Barossa, 
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Be paid the dead, and living too ? 
By Heaven ! I swear ye’re sair to blame ! 
That Moore! should ‘ rest without his fame,” 
How could you, Scott, forget the grave 
Where sleeps the ashes of the brave ? 
But yet, Sir, glory’s wreath shall bloom 
Around his hallow’d, silent tomb ; 
And streaming eyes shall view the spot, 
When “ Rod’rick’s Vision” is forgot. 

You seek the court, and flee the lawn ! 
To wealth you cringe, on power you fawn ! 
Pour incense at the courtier’s shrine ! 
W? you, the Great are aye Divine: 
You dinna “sing to village churls, 
But to high dames and mighty earls. 


29 


Then sing, Sir, to the Rich-—the Great 
The proper gudgeons for your bait ; 
Help Southey wi’ his Birth-day Odes, 
Make princes angels, victors gods: 
And as you greet the royal ears, 
Forget not, oh ! to “rend the spheres ;” 
And give them honour, grace, and glory, 
As I do in this humble story. 





For you to fawn sae, ’tis a shame ; 
Indeed poor Southey’s nae to blame ; 
For wha could Laureate be appointit 
That wadna laud the Lord’s anointit—— 
His ministers and a’ their measures, 

The pomp of princes and their pleasures : 


1 Sir John Moore. 2 So he says.—B. 
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That wadna’ gloss ilk public grievance, 
And screen the hirelings of St. Stephen’s ; 
Nay, laud a spy or ruthless jailor— 

But wae betide thee, ‘‘ Watty Tyler!” 
Thou’st laid the Laureate on his back, 
Aw’ gar’d him shiver for his sack : 

It’s true, dear Bays, and well you know it, 
Yet still you are a pretty poet ; 

I therefore pray thee to excuse 

The havins of a hamely muse : 

She ne’er was taught finesse or fawning, 
Like Castlereagh and Mister Canning. 


It’s easy for the “ best of kings” 
To deal about his straps and strings, 
And ony courtly cringing wight 
To dub a marquis or a knight ; 
Or to create, by the same rule, 
A renegade his poet and fool ! 
A sordid elf, to pipe for pay, 
In politics the Priest of Bray ! 
But can he mak’ an Honnst Man ?— 
Ab! sorrow fa’ me if he can ! 
So sang the Bard, now dead and gone— 
Poor Burns! Apollo’s dearest son ! 
«« °Tis said, and I believe the tale, 
His humblest reed could more prevail— 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all that charms this laggard age.” 
Yet still a narrow-minded few, 
A feeble, canting, creeping crew, 
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Conspire to blast his honest fame, 
And heap reproaches on his name ; 
Because, alas! the Bard has shown 
Far finer feelings than their own. 
He was na’ just a saint like Southey, 
That never sinn’d, nor yet was drouthy :1 
What tho’ he lik’d a social glass— 
What tho’ he lo’ed a bonny lass ? 
He ne’er disgrac’d his well strung lyre, 
By chaunting balderdash for hire ; 
Nor roos’d* he ony courtly elf, 
Or bow’d the knee, for warld’s pelf. 
The mavis, as she hails the morn, 
The speckl’d gowd-spink* on the thorn, 
The lark, on dewy pinions borne, 
Pour forth their lays for sic reward 
As did their kindred rural Bard : 
Ae kindly blink o’ Jeanie’s e’e 
O’erpaid him for his minstrelsy. 
His tale is told, his song is sung— 
Deaf is his ear, and mute his tongue : 
The pigmies now may safely rail— 
He canna’ answer for himsel’ ; 
And if he dought, wha wad hae dar’d 
To tamper wi’ the mighty Bard ? 
It wad be folly in a wren 
To beard the lion in his den. 

Wae worth the bard, again I say, 
That sings for guerdon or for pay. 


'<Drouthy,’ thirsty. 3¢Gowd-spink,’ goldfinch. 
2 « Roos’d,’ extolled. 4<«Dought,’ was able. 
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Now, by my fay, I’m going bonny on, 
Td maist forgot the Patagonian ; 
Like Butler, wi’ his bear and fiddle, 
[I’ve left the subject i’ the middle : 
But to my story now I'll fast stick ; 
I man’na fa’ the Hudibrastick. 


Well, soaring o’er the squalid host, 
We left the giant’s grimly ghost ; 
Like the oak above the underwood, 
In majesty the spectre stood. 
His banes were bare, and bleach’d like linen, 
While ev’ry art’ry, nerve, and sinnen,! 
Were screw’d in concert, flat and sharp, 
To whistle like the Aolian harp. 
[lk tendon, taght? like thairm,? was lac’d ; 
Twa wounds, seem’d sound holes, on his breast ; 
And as the wind at times fell low, 
Or ceas’d a hurricane to blow, 
His fingers then supplied the blast, 
As o’er the twanging chords they past ; 
And neither thunder, rain, or fire, 
Could e’er I untune that awsome lyre. 


As soon’s he rear’d him to the storm, 
His shrivell’d fibres ’gan to mourn ; 
And frae his hollow trunk soon came out 
A’ the notes upo’ the gamut. 
First dismal sounds of deep despair 
Burst hollow on the troubelt air, 


'¢Sinnen,’ sinew. 3<Thairm,’ - catgut. 
*<Taght,’ tight. 
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Join’d by the minstrel’s vocal tones— 
Wanearthly wails, and dolefu’ groans ; 
The air was sad—the key was low— 

The words were wild—the measure slow ; 
Anon he trill’d it, light and airy, 

Sweet as the harp of ony fairy, 

When lightly trip the tiny crew, 

O’er hillocks green, and tipple! dew ; 

As if to show his lyric skill, 

And that the tones were at his will : 

But voices grummelt, ‘‘ Please your honour, 
We canna’ hear him for the thunner !” 
When Sathan bellow’d, fierce with ire— 
“You duxy lubber, brace your lyre ! 

Still higher yet ! you fiend, play higher !” 


Now, swith wi’ vir,? he whirl’d him round, 
A hideous instrument of sound ! 
His fleshless fingers swept the lyre 
With all a minstrel’s force and fire : 
Oh, then, indeed! the coil began, 
Sic sounds ne’er reach’d the ear of man: 
From right and left, before, behind, 
He flang his music on the wind; 
In whispers, sighs, loud yells and screams, 
Such as are heard in devils’ dreams ; 
Eldrich, eerie, uncouth strains, 
That turn’d a’ their heads and brains: 
Till midnight hags did round him gallop, 
An’ gar’d their wither’d hurdies wallop ; 


1<Tipple,’ sip. ° “Swith wi’ vir, quick, with vigour. 
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Hobgoblins round an’ round him whirl’d, 
Auld grey-beard warlocks lap an’ skirl’d. 
Pou’d the hair frae ithers pallets, 

And tore, in wraith, the witches’ callets ;1 
The lightnin’ flash’d--the wind blew sharper, 
Louder squeel’d the fleshless harper ; 

O’er treble height he rais’d his lays, 

The thunder growl’d a double bass ; 

"Till swith inspir’d by his ain lyre, 

He up an’ till’t? himsel’ like fire-— 
Hurra’d, an’ cheer’d, an’ feez’d his chanter, 
An’ lap, like Meg, to Rob the Ranter ! 
Shook his brainless skull in passion, 

And roar’d like ony bull o’ Bashan. 

As thro’ the mazy dance he whirlt, 

The vera ground beneath him duit. 

Still loud and louder howl’d the storm— 
The Harper skirlt up ‘* Tullochgorum;” 
Follow’d fast by “ Callum Brogie,” 
 Delvin Side,” and ‘‘ Boat o Logie,”* 
Wi vengefw’ vir, and norlan’ twang, 

Till a’ his banes and fibres rang ; 

An’ a’ the devils in a ring 

Yarkit up the Highland fling ; 

They yell’d and whiskit round and round, 
And duntit wi’ their paws the ground ; 

‘« The vera moudieworts* were stunn’d :” 
Hen Sathan seem’d to enjoy the sport ; 
He cried, ‘‘ My hearties, that’s your sort ; 


1¢Callet, cap. 3 The name of dance tunes. 
2 STU! ae tort: 4¢ Moudieworts,’ moles. 
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Come, keep it up, my jolly boys; 

Nor let me interrupt your joys ; 

Ill wad it suit my robes and wig, 

To whirl in a waltz or jig ; 

But be assur’d, neist haly night, 

Pll skelp it up wi’ a’ my might: 

Fandangos, ‘jigs, strathspeys, and reels,’ 

Aye, till the fire flee frae my heels.” 

The Assembly echoed their applause, 

And cheer’d him thrice wi’ loud huzzas ! 

The vera ghaists play’d antic pranks, 

They screight an’ shook their spindle-shanks ; 

Av’ lent each other ruthless paiks 

Athort the bare and merghless spaiks ; 

While still, at ilka thud and sough, 

They cried ‘‘weel done ! — hey ! — hilloa ! — 
whoogh !” 

Clappit their wither’d hands an’ leugh, 

"Till, ’mid the din of dance and battle 

Their banes were heard for miles to rattle ; 

Beatin’ time, expert and nimble, 

Douff like drum, and snell like cymbal ; 

An’ aye’s they fell to crockinition, 

Their wizzent! timbers stour’d like sneishin 52 

An flew, in cluds, athort the lift, 

As choakin’ thick as yowden drift. 


Puir John was fain to clear their range, or 
Sooth, his ribs had been in danger ; 


'*Wizzent,’ dried up. 3 * Yowden drift,’ snow driven 
2*Sneishin,’ snuff. by the wind. 
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For mony a time, when eident loupin’, 
They slyly tried heels up to coup! ’im : 
An’ fidgin’ fain to try his mettle, 

Did mony a lerrup at him ettle? ! 

But Belzie bade them stand aloof, 

Till of his guilt they brought some proof: 


When lo ! a Spectre, lank and pale, 
Advane’d to tell his waefu’ tale ; 
Wi mony a scar his visage frown’d, 
His bosom gash’d wi’ mony a wound : 
His eyne were out, but thro’ the sockets 
The lightnin’ play’d like Congreve rockets ! 
His maughtless* hands on’s thigh-bones clatter’d, 
His fleshless jaws on ither chatter’d ; 
The wind sang thro’ his sapless form, 
Which rockit to the roarim’ storm, 
And issuing mony a dreary sound, 
Join’d concert with the scene around. 
‘Grim King of brimstane, soot, and fire,” 
He said, ‘‘ I come at your desire ; 
An allagrugous* gruesome spectre, 
A’ gor’d and bor’d, like Trojan Hector : 
How slim and shrivell’d is that corpus, 
That ance was plump as ony porpus ; 
In darkness, and on whirlwinds borne, 
On me ne’er blinks the light o’ morn ; 
Nor zephyrs, blawn by breath o’ day, 
Can on my pallid carcase play : 


‘*Coup,’ capsize. 3*Maughtless, mightless. 
2*Httle,” aim. 4¢Allagrugous, all-ghastly. 
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My flesh, devour’d by hungry worms, 
Has left my banes to dree the storms 
Of wind, and rain, and fires, you see— 
O mercy ! what will come o’ me 2” 

He shook, convuls’d, and strove to ery— 
His tears were drain’d—the source was dry ; 
The tear ran down his cheek-banes, clear, 
Unminel’d wi’ ae briny tear ; 
His moisture a’ was drunken up, 
And bitter, bitter, was his cup : 
Deep frae his breast came mony a groan ; 
He paus’d a while, and then went on: 

‘“ Ance dear to me the morning ray— 
Ance dear the radiant beams of day ;. 
And sweet the gloamin’s purple gleam 
That dy’d the bosom of the stream ; 
But now, mair welcome to my sight 
The darksome hues of dreary night, 
And a’ that nature’s face deforms, 
Dire earthquakes, famine, fire, and storms : 
I care na though this globe should moulder, 
An’ a’ creation gae to sculder !” 


To whom the chief—“* Your murmurs cease ! 
T see the hardship of your case ; 
But this is not the point in hand— 
Come, tell me quickly, I command— 
Upon your oath—if that’s the man 
Who circumscribed your mortal span ?” 
(His right hand, pointing streight to John, 
Who clos’d his eyes, and heav’d a groan ). 
He swore—then said, “ May I be scourg’d 


- 
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If I am not of malice purg’d, 

And eke revenge, and partial counsel, 
Albeit the brute has used my sconce ill ; 
Wi’ mony words I winna deave ye, 
Mark down depones affirmative.” 

Syne chowl’d his chanler chaftst at John, 
And vanished wi’ a dolefw’ groan. 

John chowl’d again—and cried, ‘“ I scorn ye, 
Ye shadow of a sly attorney ; 

If such as you I’d only slain, 

My arm had ne'er been rais’d in vain.” 


Swith, wi’ a how and hollow sound, 
A Figure startit through the ground, 
And rais’d baith yird? and stane upright : 
O vow ! it was an awsome sight, 
A headless trunk in anguish stood, 
Sair bor’d wi’ wounds, and smear’d wi’ blood : 
Ae arm a stump——the ither bore 
The gausty pallet,* grim wi’ gore. 
He loutit® him, wi’ due respeck, 
An’ toutit® thro’ his hummel neck ; 
His speech was eldrich and uncouth, 
’Cause, losin’s head, he’d lost. his mouth : 
He spake a language, rough and rude, 


1 <Chanler chafts,’ lantern jaws. 

2 During a disturbance in one of our western boroughs, the 
hero slew (amongst others) a town-clerk and. three writers. From. 
the technical mode of delivering his evidence, it is presumed this 
must have been the shade of one of these unfortunate limbs of the 
law.—B. fe 
3*Yird, earth. 
4° Gausty pallet, ghastly crown. 6« Toutit,’. sounded, 


5 ¢Tioutit,? made obeisance to. 
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Yet he was eithly understood. 

The Judge exclaim’d——“‘ Enough ! retire ! 
And hark ye, raise a rousin’ fire.” 

He flang at John the gory pow, 

An’ disappeared a’ in a low.? 


The Harper, in a mournfw’ strain, 
Sang how by John he had been slain ; 
And how he lay upon Cape Horn, 
His flesh by rav’nous vultures torn ; 
Sang how they pick’d his banes sae bare, 
And plucket frae his pow the hair 
To nestle saft their savage young : 
A dowie sang as e’er was sung. 
An’ how, without a’ earthly motion, 
His ghost had cross’d the Atlantic Ocean, 
Five thousand miles frae his cauld hame, 
Swift gliding o’er the saut sea feam ; 
While, as he skim’d the ocean along, 
He harpit to the Mermaid’s song ; 
And he harpit high, and he harpit low, 
As the air was calm, or the wind might blow ; 
Until his will? and weary ghost 
Came bump against the Scotian coast ; 
And soon by the breeze frae the land he smelt 
It was there where his bloody murderer dwelt. 
More he said ’twas bootless to tell, 
The rest was known to Nick full well. 


Here the Justice nodded assent, 
And harping, away the Minstrel went. 


' <Low, gleam. > *Will,’. gone astray. 
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The Kelpie likewise gae his aith, 
That John had tried to stap his breath, 
An’ did misguide him past resistance 
Afore he roared out for assistance. 


Now mony a gaunt and shadowy form 
Rode hideous on the roaring storm ; 
In grim procession, rank and file, 
Their line extended mony a mile: 
They pointed to their gaping wounds, 
And skim’d alang wi’ eerie sounds: 
As each pass’d John in sad review, 
The blood stream’d frae his wounds anew, 
Which, plainer told than words might tell, 
"Twas by his murd’rous hands they fell. 


Like vision in a prophet’s dream, 
The Chief bestrode the North-Hsk stream ; 
Ae foot in Mearns, and ane in Angus 
(Lord keep sic gentry out amang us 1) 
Colossus-like, he tower’d on high, 
Till, wi’ his wig, he brush’d the sky ; 
Then, loud as thunder, roar’d out “ Havock !” 
The sound rang thro’ the hill o’ Garvock ; 
O’er Marykirk and Coble-heugh, 
And down the dale wi’ hollow sough ; 
While Craigo woods and Martin’s Den, 
Re-echoed “ Havock” back again ; 
Loud howl’d the yawning caves of night ; 
The watch-dogs yirr’d and yowf’d wi’ fright ; 
The foxes wildly yowl’d wi’ wonder, 
And whing’d, and cow’rd, and left their plunder : 
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The timid teuchit! slouch’d its crest, 
And cuddled closer to its nest ; 

The watchfu’ mate flaff’d? 7 the gale 
Wy eerie screech and plaintive wail, 
Nor soar’d aloft, now scuff’d the ground, 
And wheel’d in mony an antic round ; 
The trouts div’d deeper i’ the brook, 
The hare, like ony aspen, shook, 

And mortals quak’d on beds of fear 

As echo pierced the drowsy ear ; 

Their rest disturb’d—they wist not how, 
The clammy sweat stood on the brow : 
They heard the wind and beating rain, 
An’ dover’t3 o’er asleep again, 

W? mony a sigh and dolefw’ erane, 
John gaz’d stramulyert* on the scene: 
Dim wax’d the lustre o’ his e’e, 

He guess’d the weird he had to dree : 
Ik creature’s dread ’twere vain to tell. 
E’en frae the benmost bores o’ hell, 

The damn’d re-bellow’d back the yell, 
Like lions prowlin’ for their food, 

Or tigers bath’d in human blood : 

Grim furies spread their forkit fangs, 
Aun’ drove at John wi’ furious bangs ; 
Neist witches claught him in a crack, 
An’ roove the duds frae aff his back 3 
The spunkies round his hurdies hirsel’d, 


1 «Teuchit,’ lapwing. °“Dover’t, fell over from 
°*Flaff’d, fluttered. drowsiness. 


*<Stramulyert,’ panic-struck, 
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Till’s vera hide was peel’d and birsel’d, 
Wi’ wicked glee the warlocks dous’d him, 
And splash ! into the river sous’d him | 
Oh, never sin’ he first was cradelt, 

Was John sae sadly dung? and daidelt.* 
Again they trail’d him to the shore— 
For mercy he began to roar : 

In turn the Kelpie cried “ Encore ! 
Mercy, surely, ha, ha, te hee ! 

Sic mercy as you showed to me | 

Sic mercy as you show’d the Bouchers— 
Ow, whare’s your Latin now and vouchers! 
Your fiery dragons and mulattoes; 

Your burning mounts and roas’n tatoes ; 
Your silks and satin, fibs, and scancin”® 
Your airy flights, and foreign dancin’ : 
We hae ye, Billy, i’ the grip, 

An’ die the dog that lets ye slip ; 

As lang’s the blood runs i’ your veins, 
Or, while there’s flesh upon your banes, 
You never mair shall see your hame, 
Nay, from the book of life your name, 
Before the cock proclaim the morn, 

Is doom’d to be eras’d and torn.” 


Now fierce each miscreated form 
Career’d upon the midnight storm, 
Around their prey, wi’ ghastly grin, 
And stunn’d his ears wi’ horrid din : 


1<Dung,’ overcome. 3*Scancin’,” casting reflections. 
2*Daidelt, draggled. 
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They gnash’d their teeth, and spat and snor’d ; 
Some squall’d like cats—some hoarsely roar’d ; 
The wildest howls, compar’d to theirs, 

Might seem the music of the spheres. 

Earth trembl’d thrice ! another shake 

Had clear’d the cuff 0’ Atlas neck, 

And launch’d this mighty Ball apace, 

To range the bounds of endless space. 

It cogl’d! thrice, but at the last 

It rested on his shoulders fast. 


Still, huge in stature, stood the chief, 
Like Lochnagar, or Teneriffe : 
When clouds upon their summits lie, 
They seem to prop a low’ring sky: 
He loudly howl’d—“ Ye furies catch him, 
And to the sooty regions snatch him : 
Swith ! do your work—flay, blast, and burn, 
The hour that severs night from morn 
Is on the wing, and soon yell hear 
The silver voice of Chanticleer : 
Then haste, before the dawn of day 
Deprive us of our lawful prey ; 
Come, clapperclaw him while ye may. 


Now a’ the crew prepared at ance 
To shower a volley on his banes, 
And peal’d forth sic an awsome yell— 
He swarf’d wi’ fear, and senseless fell 
Upon the sward, wi’ hollow groan, 
And lay as cauld and still’s a stone : 


* “Cogl’d,” went from side to side, 
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While, in their reckless random speed, 
To number him amang the dead, 

The fiends row’d owre him where he lay, 
And grappelt ither for their prey. 

But, ere he met his final doom, 

Aurora peep’d athwart the gloom ; 

The grey cock clapp’d his wings and crew— 
The Harper loud a parley blew ; 

The morning air sang i’ the blast ; 

The hour of retribution’s past ! 

And helter-skelter, swift aff flew 

The Deil an’ a’ the infernal crew : 

They scream’d—then vanish’d frae the sight, 
Like empty visions o’ the night. 

The bleeding shadows of the slain 

Fast glided to the graves again, 

A’ cauld and pale, as snaw-flakes driven 
Athwart the dusky arch of heaven, 
When winter waves his frozen spear, 
And sternly rules the “ varied year ;” 
And wing’d, with speed, the fiendish host 
Betook them to another coast : 

But what that coast, or where it lay, 

Is not for silly Bard to say. 


And now the thunder ceas’d to roar, 
The forked lightning flash’d no more : 
Rain ceas’d to fa’—the wind to breathe, 
An a’ was calm and still as death— 
A’, save the rushing of the stream, 
And past events seem’d like a dream. 
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No farther light the record gives, 
Save that the valiant hero lives— 
A pilgrim on this mortal stage, 
And has attained a good old age ; 
That it hath been his happy lot 
we times to tie the nuptial knot ; 
To be the spouse of five sweet flowers 
As ever blush’d in bridal bowers— 
A dire reproach to every dunce 
That never graced the altar once ; 
Lang may he live, unvex’d with care : 
‘None but the brave deserves the fair.” 
Lang may he live, baith hale and sound, 
And never feight another round, 
“Till Death slip sleely on, and gi’e the hinmost 

wound.” 
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THE MURDERIT MYNSTRELL. 


In the ‘“ Murderit Mynstrell” the poet strikes the 
chords of pity and of the deeper emotions allied to it. 
The author says it was written when he was a mere 
boy, before he had read almost any poetry, and lay 
past for years, before it was published or supposed to 
be worthy of being so. 

“The bonny Ha’ house 0’ Dun” is across the basin, 
and therefore west from Montrose. It belongs to an 
old family, and an ancestor of the name, Erskine of 
Dun, was an eminent Reformer. 

No such incident ever occurred at Dun; but the 
reason why the poet chose this place as the scene of his 
tale may have been, because in youth the known 
world is limited, and Dun is at some distance from 
where he spent his youth, from St. Cyrus eight miles, 
and from Montrose three round the edge of a sheet of 
water ; so that, at the time when he first fashioned 
the poem, the place may have been on the boundary 
line of his world, lying between the known and the 
unknown, and therefore suitable for such a legend. 

The piece was inserted in the “‘ Review” newspaper 
in June 1818, when Beattie was in his 33rd year; 
and though the framework had been in existence for 
many years, the spelling must have been antiquated 
and the piece retouched then. An antique cast is 
given to the incident and circumstances, as well as to 
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the mere form of the words. In the “ Review,” it 
bears to be “ by an unknown Packar.” It was common 
for travelling merchants in the olden time to carry 
about such legends. 


How sweitlie shonne the morning sunne 

Upon the bonnie Ha’-house o’ Dun : 

Siccan a bien! and lovelie abode 

Micht wyle the pilgrime aff his roode ; 

But the awneris’ hearte was harde as stane, 

And his Ladye’s was harder still, I weene. 

They neur gaue amous to the poore, 

And they turnit the wretchit frae thair doore ; 

Quhile the strainger, as he passit thair yett, 

Was by the wardowre and tykkes besett. 

Oh their livit there ane bonnie Maye, 

Mild and sweit as the morning raye, 

Or the gloamin’ of ane summeris daye : 

Hir haire was faire, hir eyne were blue, 

And the dymples o’ luve playit roun her sweet 
mou ; 

Hir waiste was sae jimp, hir anckil sae sma, 

Fir bosom as quhyte as the new-driven snawe 

Sprent? o’er the twinne mountains of sweet 
Caterthunne, 

Beamand mylde in the rayes of a wynterie sunne, 

Quhair the myde of a fute has niver bein, 

And not a cloud in the lift is sein ; 

Quhen the wynd is slumb’ring in its cave, 


'“Siccan a bien,’ such an a good. 3“Myde, mark. 
?¢Sprent,’ sprinkled. 
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And the barke is sleeping on the wave, 
And the breast of the ocean is as still 

As the morning mist upon Morven Hill. 

Oh sair did scho rue, baith nighte and daye, 
Hir hap was to be thiss Ladye’s Maye. 


Ae morning a Mynstrell, aged and poore, 

Came harping to thiss Ha’-house doore ; 

His heart semit light, thoch his hewit! was bare, 

And spaizlie coverit wi’ thinne quhyte haire ; 

His bearde adown his bosome fell 

Streamand like snowe in a wynterie gale. 

Sae sweit and blythesome was his laye, 

The gowd-spinke? dancit upon the spraye, 

The lint-quhyte? chirpit frae the busch ; 

And sweitlie sang the lark and the thrusch ; 

Quhyle dyght* in grein, the fairie crewe 

Dancit frae the grass the morning dewe ; 

For the demons of nighte had taken thair flighte 

As soon as they saw the morning lighte, 

And the ghaistis had left the drearie yewe ; 

Oh they trippit sae lightlie over the lea, 

Thair nymble feet scant mocht* ane see ; 

Their doublettes were grein, as grein mocht he, 

And they shonne in the sunne lyke theSpainzie flee. 

And aye the Mynstrell harpit and sang, 

Till his notes thro’ ilka chamber rang : 

Thoch decrepit, forlorne, and raggie was he, 

There was merghe® in his fingers, and fyre in his e’e; 
1¢Hewit, head. *<Dyght,’ decked. 


2“ Gowd-spinke, goldfinch. ° *Seant mocht,’ scarcely might, 
3 ¢Tint-white,’ linnet. 6*Merghe,’ marrow, energy. 
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Thoch his voice it was broken, and tremmult full 
sore, 

He sung Caledonia’s battels of yore ; 

Hir mountains sae wylde, and her sweet smyling 
playns, 

And the graces and luves of hir nymphs and hir 
swayns. 

He brushit the wyre wi’ mickle glee ; 

He lyltit his notes righte merrilie, 

As giff nae dolowre michen he drie. 


The Ladye of Dun scho rang her bell— 
“‘ Quhat noyse is thiss—pray quicklie tell ; 
Quhat meins thiss lylting and deray ?? 
A bonnie-like rippit® thiss, by my fay !” 
—‘* A Mynstrell, Madam, aged and poore,” 
Quod the Damischell, ‘is harping at the doore ; 
And oh, my Ladye, I’m wae to see him, 
And wishe I had onlie somethyng to gie him, 
For his doublette is raggie, his hewit is bare, 
And the wynd sings thro’ his thinne quhyte haire ; 
Albeit his layes be blythesome and sweit, 
He hasna a bachel to cover his feit.”— 
—“ Harping at this tyme of the morne ! 
Upon my lyfe, it canna be borne ; 
Ye menseless woman, gae tell my men 
To flyng the catyffe o’er the Denn, 
And let him perish i’ the deip, 
For raisand the Ladye o’ Dun frae her sleip.” 


1*Michen he drie,” might he endure. °*Rippit,’ uproar 
°*Deray,’ disorder. 
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The Damischell lookit sae wae and sae meik, 
And a pearl of pity stood cleir on ilk cheik, 
—“ Shall I tell him, my Ladye, to wend o’er the 
lea, 
And he winna come back for bountith or fee ; 
The sillie auld carle, may peace gae wi’ him. 
I’m sure, dear Ladye, thiss tyme you ‘ll forgie 
tim.” 
Hir voice was sae sweit, and scho bendit hir knee, 
And the moisture of ruth dimm’d her bonnie 
blue e’e, 
Quhilk glissent lyke the sunne thro’ a cloud in 
June, 
Or the milder radiance of the moone, 
As scho rides in the heavens all alone, 
And the thinne mysts of summer sail round hir 
throne ; 
Ane angell from God mocht hae kist that sweit 
face, 
And returnit to Heiven all pure from the 
embrace.— 
““ Swythe, out of my presence! ye heard quhat I 
said,” 
Quod the Ladye—“ ’Tis meit that my behests be 
obeyed !” 


The men they had dancit to the Mynstrell’s 
laye, 
But readie their Ladye’s behests to obeye— 
Thae fleichin,! sinfu’, murtherous men, 


1¢Pleichin’, flattering. 
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They flang the Harper o’er the Denn, 

And loot him perische i’ the deip, 

For raisand the Ladye o’ Dun frae her sleip. 

He priggit! for mercie—he prayit for grace, 
Quhile the tearis run doune his aged face ; 

He vowit to Heiven he maint nae offence, 

And beggit the men to lett him gae hence— 

To hirple his waas? to the cot-house doore, 

And cheir with his layes the semple and poore ; 
For thoch his comforts here were but few 

His bosome beat to Nature trewe. 

‘“Nae mercie here,” quod the men, “ can be given, 
But we hope, auld man, you'll meit it in heiven ; 
Our Ladye’s behests we are bound to obey, 
Albeit we hae dancit to your roundelay ; 

Then stryke on your harpe the last sound of woe, 
Before that you sleip in your cauld bed below |” 


The laird o’ Dun had power of the law ; 
The Mynstrell was flung in, harp and a’: 
The Mynstrell he groan’d, and his harp it rung, 
And mute for aye was his tunefw’ tongue ! 
A waesome syght it was to see 
Him launchit sae quick to eternitie ! 
Ance kythit? o’er the streame his bearde gae 
hoare— 
Syne his spirit wingit its way to gloare ; 
And niver mair was that Mynstrell sein ; 
But aye and anon, at morn and at e’en, 


‘*Priggit, entreated, ° ‘Kythit,’ appeared. 
*<Waas,’ ways. 
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His harpe it sounded to the breize, 

And a figure was sein to glide thro’ the trees, 

And groans were heard, sae loud and sae deip 

The Ladye o’ Dun could niver mair sleip ! 

But aye the mament? scho winkit an e’e, 

Scho saw before her as plain as mocht be, 

The Mynstrell wide gapin and wreathin in paine, 

And suein for mercie he couldna obtaine, 

And wringing his hands in wylde despaire. 

And waggin his head and his thinne quhyte haire, 

Quhyle veive? in her fancie wad scho see, 

The ghaistlie glowre of his death-set e’e ; 

And his clay-cauld hand wad presse hir cheike ; 

Oh then wad scho start frae her bedde and 
shrieke,— 

‘¢ Haud aff that hand ! oh, withdraw that e’e ; 

For Heiven’s sake, take him away from me ! 

His bearde seemis smearit over wi’ feame ; 

Oh ! I wish it were, but it’s nae—a dreame! 

For he looks sae wyldlie in my face 

That I wish to God he had mettin wi’ grace: 

Lord ! send to my saul the balsame of peace ; 

Oh, quhen shall I fynde it ? Neuer—neuer : 

It has fledde this bosome for euer and euer.” 


1‘Mament,’ moment. 2¢Veive, vivid. 
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THE BARK. 


Te descriptions in this poem have great power— 
the sun rising red—the omens of the coming storm— 
—the deceitful calm—the bark labouring in the 
hurricane — and the shipwreck. The measure js 
varied and irregular, and very perfectly suited to 
the strain of feeling. It appeared first in the “ Review ” 
during May 1819, and is signed “ Poor Jack,” who 
throws in some reflections of his own, which are both 
out of harmony with the rest of the sentiments, and 
destroy the unity of the poem. These lines are now 
printed in smaller type, and can be omitted in reading. 
The rocky shore, the ocean caves, the wild cry of the 
mew and the curlew, the croak of the raven, and the 
white sea-foam are all found together at the Rock of 


St. Skae, on the iron-bound coast, a little south of the 
Poet’s own town. 


Ou ! red, red was the rising sun, 

And red the earth he shone upon, 

And red the ocean beneath him roll’d, 
And its surface was like burnish’d gold : 
Yet hoarse and hollow was its roar, 

As it gurel’d against the rocky shore ; 
For although the wind seem’d fast asleep, 
It held its influence over the deep ; 

And those that heard a sound so hollow, 
Prophesied that a storm would follow ; 
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While evermore, as the drowsy wave 
Receded from the briny cave, 
Soft murmurs stole upon the ear, 
Such as the pensive love to hear : 
And the raven, perched upon the rock, 
To each murmur joined his prophetic croak. 
Yet every thing in the sea, in the air, 
And on the earth was mild, serene, and fair ; 
So lovely, gentle, bright, and bland, 
That I thought myself in fairy land. 
A little bark, with seeming glee, 
Was rocking on the golden sea, 
And spreading wide her snow-white sail 
To catch on its breast the coy gale. 
But not a breath on its bosom blew ; 


1Albeit the saying is noways new— 

Still women and wind prove oft untrue ; 

And which of them vex poor seamen worst, 

If I can tell—may I be 

Now methinks I hear the landsman cry— 

“Here is the bathos profound—O fy! 

A tarry sailor is the poet.” 

Say I, “that’s true, any lubber might know it.” 

Yet seamen feel as keen as others, 

And why should not seamen and landsmen be 
brothers ? 


As yet this bark, with seeming glee, 
Was rocking on the golden sea ; 
And no distinction ’twixt windward and lee, 
Around her the playful sea birds lave 
Their plumage in the sparkling wave ; 


1 This should be omitted in reading. The poet has gone astray 
here.—Ed. 
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And they sported upon the glassy sea, 
Like guileless lambs on the flowery lea : 
They dived below, and they rose again, 
And they seemed like speckles on the main— 
Now disappearing, now returning, 
Like the watery beams of an April morning ; 
But the sail that hung as white and as still 
As the snow upon Benvoirlich Hill, 
Now shook and flapped against the mast, 
Precursor of the coming blast,— 
Though from what point that blast might blow, 
As yet the steersman did not know. 

A blackened blast now blew; from the sea, 
And soon it was seen the land was the lee. 

The bark now lay to the leeward side ; 
And along the surface began to glide ; 
Dipping her gunwale in the ocean, 
She shot ahead with a rapid motion. 
The breast of the sail was full, and now 
The waves in wrath were dashed from the prow ; 
Spitting, splashing, she foundered along— 
Strait in each stay, and stiff in each thong. 
The hollow sound was heard no more, 
But the breakers in vengeance lashed the shore. 
The clouds, erewhile of a crimson dye, 
Now mustered murky in the sky ; 
They marched in front of the morning sun, 
And his shining for that day was done. 
No more the sportive sea birds lave 
Their plumage in the sunny wave : 
The curlew’s melancholy wail 
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Came deep and plaintive on the gale— 
A solemn sad foreboding cry : 

The startled mew flew screaming by. 
The breast of the ocean gleamed no more 
Like a yellow lake of molten ore ; 

But soon ‘it assumed a dark, dark hue— 
I pity that bark and her weary crew. 

The wind and the sea still louder roar 
There is no safety in seeking the shore,— 
A pile of rocks, both bold and steep, 
There frown majestic o’er the deep ; 

And evermore, on the topmost rock, 
Is heard the raven’s dismal croak. 

The lovely morn—the magic light 
That gilded the earth and the ocean so bright, 
And painted all creation gay— 

Like happiness, had passed away : 
I look’d yet wistful from the strand, 
But I saw no more of fairy land. 

Still louder it blew ; and the briny spray 
Was blown like drift athwart the bay, 
White and thick as the winter snow, 

That scours the plain when tempests blow ; 
And often over the deck it flew 

In showers upon the dripping crew ; 

In balls the yeasty foam flew past, 

Borne to landward on the blast. 

A sunken rock in the offing lay, 
Unknown to strangers, in that bay ; 

No buoy, nor beacon, erected there, 

To guard against the fatal snare. 
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The laboring bark, with sudden shock, 

Was impelled against that hidden rock ! 

It seemed that an opening in her side, 

Voracious, drank the briny tide,— 

For she yawned around with a palsied motion, 

Then sunk to the bottom of the ocean, 

Down in the navel of the bay, 

Quick as the sea-fowl after its prey. 

As anxious I gazed with pity and awe, 

The crew, like specks, on the surface I saw ; 

I sorrowed to see their woeful case, 

And the tears and the spray mixed on my face. 

I saw them grapple with the wave, 

And I saw them sink to a watery grave ! 

Their hour was come, and they soundly sleep 

In the roomy bosom of the deep. 

I either heard a distant cry, 

Or the wail of the wind as it whistled by; 

But which of these now matters not— 

It cannot change their awful lot. 

I listened again, but I heard no more, 

Save the howl of the blast and the ocean’s roar, 

And the scream of the mew and the curlew’s wail, 

As they flitted past upon the gale ; 

Then mournfully I bore away, 

And I swabbed from my cheeks the tears and the 
spray, 

But I'll never forget what I saw that day. 
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THE DREAM. 


Tue poem of Beattie, which ranks next in importance 
to John o’ Arnha’, is “The Dream.” This poem is 
truly sublime. One can read it again and again, and 
take pleasure in the feelings of grandeur and sublimity 
which it awakens. It is but a fragment, but the ideas 
and language are full of genuine poetry. The whole 
tone of it is decisive of the fact that the man who 
wrote it was a true poet. How it contrasts with the 
fustian and bombastic stuff which some of our recent 
poets have produced in such profuse quantity. The 
conception of the poem viewed comprehensively, and 
the imagery, are new ; but the style of feeling is much 
more individual and peculiar. Originality in a poet is 
shewn as much in creating new forms and combina- 
tions of feeling, as in inventing new ideas. There is 
a music and a cadence in the language, but the lines 
have no regular measure. In some parts the style is 
toned after Ossian, and from him he borrows two or 
three expressions. The poet evidently had in his 
thoughts the cathedral-like Old Church of his town, 
with its lofty steeple and church-way path passing 
through among the tombs in the churchyard. The 
piece appeared first in the ‘‘ Review” in November 
1820, and bears the signature, “‘ Somniator.” 


THE DREAM. 


Last night I dreamed a dream of horror. Me- 

thought, 
That at the hour of midnight, the bell tolled, 
With slow and solemn peal ; and straight, beneath 
The pale cold moon, a thousand spectres moved, 
In “ dread array,” along the “ church-way path,” 
All swathed in winding-sheets as white as snow— 
A ghastly crew ! Methought I saw the graves 
Yawn and yield up their charge ; and I heard the 
Coffins crack, and the deadal drapery 
Rustle against their hollow sides, like the 
Wings of the renovated Chrysali, 
As they flutter against the ruins of 
Their winter dormitory, when the voice - 
Of spring awakes them from their drowsy couch, 
To float aloft upon the buxom air, 

Although the round full moon shone bright 

and clear, 

Yet did none of these awful phantoms cast 
Their shadows on the wan and silent earth ; 
Nor was the passing breeze interrupted 
By their presence. Some skimmed along the earth, 
And others sailed aloft on the thin air ; 
And I observed, when they came between me 
And the moon, they interrupted not her 
Pale rays; for I saw her majestic orb 
Distinct, round, and clear, through their indistinct 
And airy forms; and although they moved 
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Betwixt me and the tomb-stones, yet I read 
Their sculpture (deeply shaded by the bright 
And piercing beams of the moon) as distinctly 
As if nought, dead or living, interposed 
Between my eyes and the cold monuments. 

The bell ceased to toll ; and when the last peal 
Died away on the ear, these awful forms 
Congregated in various groups, and seemed 
To hold converse. The sound of their voices 
Was solemn and low, and they spoke the language 
Of the ‘“ days of other years.” In seeming 
Woe, they spoke of events long gone by ; and 
Marvelled at the changes that had taken 
Place, since they left this mortal scene, to sleep 
Within the dark and narrow house. Voices 
Tssued from the mould, where no forms were seen : 
These were still more hollow and sepulchral ; 
They were as the sound of the cold, bleak wind, 
In the dark and danky vaults of death, when 
It moans low and mournful, through the crannies 
Of their massive doors, shattered by the hand 
Of time—a serenade for owls most meet, 

And such the raven loves, and hoarsely croaks 
His hollow response from the blasted yew. 

Often have I heard, when but a stripling, 

"Twas meet to speak a troubled ghost, to give 

It peace to sleep within the silent grave. 

With clammy brow, and joints palsied with fear, 
I said, in broken accents—‘‘ What means this 
Awful congress, this wild and wan array 

Of shadowy shapes, gliding here, and moaning 
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At the silent, solemn hour of midnight ? 

Have the crying sins and unwhipt crimes 

Of mortals, in these latter days, reached you 

Ev’n in the grave, where silence ever reigns, 

At least as we believe? Or complain ye 

Of holy rites unpaid,—or of the crowd 

Whose careless steps those sacred haunts profane?” 

—Straight a fleshless hand, cold as ice, was pressed 

Upon my lips; and the spectres vanished 

Like dew before the morning sun; and as 

They faded on my sight a sound was heard 

Like the peal of many organs, solemn, 

Loud, and sonorous; or like the-awful 

Voice of thunder in the sky,—or mighty 

Tempest, roaring in a boundless forest, 

Uprooting trees, razing habitations, 

And sweeping the earth with desolation ; 

Or like the voice of millions, raised in song; 

Or the dark ocean, howling in its wrath ; 

Or, rather, like all these together, in 

One wild concert joined. Now the mighty coil 

Died gradually away, till it resembled 

The last murmur of the blast on the hill : 

Of storms, when it lulls itself to rest, and 

The echo of its wrath is faintly heard 

In the valley ; or the last sigh of the 

fKolian harp, when the breeze, that erewhile 

Kissed its trembling strings, is spent and breath- 
less ; 

The next whisper was still lower; and the last 

Was so faint and feeble that nothing seemed 
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To live between it and silence itself. 

The awful stillness was more appalling 
Than its dread precursor ; and I awoke 

In terror! but I shall never forget 

What I heard and saw in that horrid dream. 
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THERE is great sweetness in this lyric rather than 
remarkable poetic power. Artistically it is imperfect 
both in the figures, as in the 3rd, 6th, and 7th verses, 
and in a want of sequence and coherence in the thought. 
“The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” ‘ Lochaber no More,” 
‘‘ Logan Water,” and the Swiss ‘‘ Ranz des Vaches,” are 
the names of well-known airs and songs. 


Au, strains ! for ever, ever dear ; 

While thus you swell your varied note, 
Methinks angelic forms are near, 

Aérial warblings round me float ! 


Now sadly sweet the numbers glide, 
And pity mourns the tender woes 
Of her who wept a “widowed bride,” 

Where soft the classic Yarrow flows. 


And now the strains, in tears they steep, 
For him who leaves his native shore ; 

Who, doomed to cross the western deep, 
Shall never see Lochaber more. 


Breathe, gentle airs ! and draw the tear 
For her, the maid in beauty’s pride, 
Who mourns her absent lover dear, 


By Logan’s fairy-haunted side. 
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Symphonious sounds ! whose warbled strain 
Comes carolled sweet from yonder glade ; 
Ye bring my childhood back again— 
Ye speak of days for ever fled ! 


Days of delight ! when free to stray 
Where slow the North Esk winds along, 
I listened to your love-lorn lay— 
I joyed to hear your Doric song. 


So the poor Swiss, as pensive slow, 
He journeys o’er some foreign clime, 
If chance he hear these wild notes flow, 
That soothed him on his hills sublime. 


So with delighted ear attends ; 
So courts their magic melody ; 
Bethinks him of his home and friends, 
And gives them sad, a tear—a sigh. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Tue refrain in this Fragment is from an old song, and 
has been made use of by Burns and others. 


Let every thing in the creation, 
Igo and ago, 

Be keepit in its proper station, 
Tram, coram, dago; 


Meaning man, or beast, or thing, 
Igo and ago, 

Priest or prophet, prince or king, 
Lram, coram, dago. 


Let politicians rave and rant, 
Igo and ago, 

And rich old misers roar for want, 
Iram, coram, dago. 


Let lawyers keenly watch each handle, 
Igo and ago, 

Let tabbies deal out tea and scandal, 
Jram, coram, dago. 


Let blackguard gamesters cheat and quarrel, 
Igo and ago, 
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Let drunkards bouse, and drain the barrel, 
Iram, coram, dago. 


Let honest men declare the truth, 
Igo and ago, 

Gi’e hempies in a halter scouth, 
Ivram, coram, dago. 


Let kings sit mighty on their thrones, 
Igo and ago, 

While their bedesmen beg for scones, 
Iram, coram, dago. 


Let tailors keep upon dry land, 
Igo and ago 

Let rabbits burrow in the ie 
Iram, coram dago. 


Let navies float upon the tide, 
Igo and ago, 

And witches upon broomsticks nde, 
Iram, coram, dago, 


Let dolphins tumble 7’ the sea, 
Igo and ago, 
And lambkins bleat upon the lea, 


Ivam, coram, dago. 


Let loathsome toads squat in a syre, 
Igo and ago, 

And salamanders live in fire, 
Iram, coram, dago. 
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Let dandies put on proper airs, 
Igo and ago, 
And let the clergy mind their prayers, 


tram, coram, dago. 


Leave aff their fawnin’ and their fleechin’, 
Igo and ago, 

And mind their Bibles and their preachin’ ! 
fram, coram, dago. 


A 
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ON MEREEINDLOCH OF KINLOCH 


LEAVING HIS NATIVE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Grorce Krxtocn, of Kinloch, was obliged to leave 
his country on account of his Liberal politics; but 
some dozen years afterwards was honoured, in the 
capacity of Sheriff of Forfarshire, to proclaim at Dun- 
dee, as the law of the country, the same thing for 
which he was exiled. This piece appeared in the 
“Review” in March 1820. The words, Beattie says, 
are to a beautiful old air—the ‘* Gypsie Laddie,” or 
‘¢ Waes me for Prince Charley.” 


‘Y= poor auld man, why grieve sae sair, 
Whase locks are waving barely ? 

What means the sigh, the starting tear ? 
What gars you weep sae sairly ? 

Has cold misfortune’s with’ring hand 
Hung o’er thy grey head sairly 7 

Or hae you lost in foreign land 
Your ain kind-hearted Charley ?” 


It’s no misfortune’s bitter blast 
That blaws baith late and early ; 

It’s no my son—he’s safe at last— 
That gars me grieve sae sairly : 
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But it’s for honest Geordie gane, 
My heart for him is burnine— 

An exile frae his native hame, 
He’s barr’d frae a’ returning. 


Poor Scotia mourn’d when he took leave - 
She saw his tears come sairly, 

She hung her head and sair did erieve— 
She minded on Prince Charley. 

He wept not for his ain sad fate, 
Tho’ he was press’d unfairly ; 

He saw his country’s bitter state— 
"Twas that that wrung him sairly. 


‘‘ Adieu, my native hills, adieu !” 
He said, in silent sorrow ; 

‘The bonny sun I winna view 
Rise o’er your tops to-morrow.” 


A silent gloom the hills o’erhung, 


The heather dowie waving, 
The birds a lamentation sung, 
As he “ farewell” was raving. 


‘‘ My country bleeds—my country faints ! 
But nane, nane will relieve her sg 
Those that should soften her complaints 
Most cruelly deceive her. 
Her sons, wha a’ her waes regret, 
They daurna try to save her ; 
Her day is gane! her swn is set ! 
And freedom’s fled for ever !” 


A 
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THE ancient town of this piece is Brechin, with its fine 
old Pictish tower and remnant of a cathedral. 


Wuere the Grampians rise in dread array, 
An’ their awful forms to the south display, 
An’ grimly frown as they did of yore 

Owre the swampy plains of red Strathmore. 


On the sunnie airt 0’ a dun hill side 

Rears an ancient town, an’ a town 0’ pride, 
For gude drink fam’d—where, tradition says, 
A housekeeper wonned in other days. 


"Twas late on a Saturday afternoon, 

Tn the waning o’ a September moon, 

When the e’ening dews were ting’d wi’ frost, 
The hero o’ our tale for a time was lost. 


The crops were safe in the farmer’s yard, 
An’ smugglers a’ for the warst prepar’d ; 
The waukrife gaugers lounging about, 
When this maist pitifu’ case fell out. 


They sought him up, an’ they sought him down, 
An’ they sought him roun’ about the town ; 
They sought him far, and they sought him near, 
But never a word o’ him could hear. 
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Nae marvel they were fashed an’ grieved, 

For they thought him tint, or else mischieved ; 
Nae marvel ane an’ a’ were vext, 

For they kentna where to seek him next. 


O! had ye seen his radical spouse, 

Wy her angry een, an’ her dusky brows; 

It was a sight to hae speaned, through life, 
The warmest youth frae the thochts o’ a wife ! 


Her maidens saw that her grief was great, 

An’ humbly did in attendance wait ; 

An’ ay they sigh’d, but naething did say,— 

Yet they cuist in their minds where the loun might 
gae. 

O! then she bade them up an’ rin, 

An’ no come back till they brought him in ; 

An’ aye the saut tear stood in her e’e, 

An’ the woman was grieved as a woman might be. 


O! then the children forth she sent, 
To ransack every houff they kent ; 
An’ specially, wherever they past, 
Nae to look the ale-houses last. 


An’ hour an’ something mair did glide 
Sin’ he was snug at his ain fireside, 
An’ twenty minutes were aff an’ gane 
Sin’ his dear mate was makin’ a mane. 


Weil ye may guess that her heart was sair, 
Weil ye may trow she had cause for care : 
Blythe ye may learn that naebody leugh, 

For the woman had cause to be grieved eneugh, 


rs 
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Lang, lang, they sought him, baith out an’ in; 
An lang the bairns thro’ the streets did rin, 
Untill they snuffed his retreat at last 

In a cellar dark, but the door was fast. 


Then high on an anker he sat stride-ride, 
Wi’ a gill-stoup cronie safe at his side— 
Mair-be-token wi’ the gauger ; a’ the three 
As warm an’ as happy as carles might be. 


There dimly they boozed by the glimmering light 
Thro’ the chinky wa’s, but their joy was bright ; 
An’ they quaffed awa’ at the barley bree, 

For the drink was oude, an’ the drink was free. 


The drink was free; an’ the matron’s care 
Was chiefly caused by the stranger pair, 
Wha, while they got it sae, wadna fash 
To trouble her wi’ the needfw’ cash. 


She wrung her hands an’ she screwed her mou’, 
An’ she wished them onie thing but fou ; 

Na, na, the carlin had better sense 

Than to wish them sae at her ain expense. 


Some will lament, baith loud an’ lang, 

An’ make a din when little is wrang ; 

But she had cause for sorrow an’ thought— 
The rogues were getting a dram for nought ! 
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THE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 


Tus song, which was contributed to the ‘¢ Review” in 
September 1820, is accompanied by a letter in which 
Beattie alludes to Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, and says 
there is another Jacobite song under the title of the 
German Lairdie of an older date. This older song, 
which the poet brings forward, is his own compo- 
sition. 


O GzorpIn GUELP is on the sea, 

The cliffs of Dover on his lee ; 

For shame ! that Britain’s King should be 
A wee bit German lairdie O. 


An’ is it come to this, ohon ! 
That royal James maun flee his throne, 
For sic a maughtless weary drone 

As a puir bit German lairdie O. 


Auld Neptune, this is what I crave— 

Oh may he meet a watery grave, 

An’ soundly sleep beneath the wave— 
A droukit German lairdie O. 


We swear that ne’er a foreign loun 

Shall ever wear the British crown ; 

By Heaven we'll put the sharger down— 
The wee, wee German lairdie 0. 
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Waesucks that sic a feckless thing 
Should ever mint at being a king ! 
But Scotia soon will cow his wing, 

An’ pu’ his German beardie O. 


An’ Scotland’s sons will send him over 
To his hungry hame, Hanover ; 
Again he’ll never be a rover, 

But delve in his kail-yardie O. 


An’ he'll sup kail and guid kail-brose, 
He'll clite his shoon an’ darn his hose, 
An’ lead a life of sweet repose— 

The cantie German lairdie O. 


Till death, wi’ his wanchauncie dart, 
Shall spit him through the hollow heart ; 
Wi? life itsel’ he syne maun part, 

To rot in some kirk-yardie O. 
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THE FISHER RACE. 


Kerry Perr and Jamie West, about whom Beattie has 
written the following songs, belonged to the fisher-race, 
who inhabit that part of Montrose, called the Water- 
side, and the village of Ferryden, two hundred yards 
across, on the other side the estuary of the S. Esk. 
The sea-faring folk there have all the adherence to old 
customs, the tenacity of loves and hatreds, the igno- 
rance and the superstition, which characterize the 
fishing population in the various coasting villages, but 
have besides several distinctive peculiarities. Their 
speech is singular. For the sounds of o, ¥, and 8, they 
substitute those of @, v, and z, and, what is hardly 
known elsewhere in Scotland, they transpose H, omit- 
ting it where in should be in, and putting it in where 
there should be none. There are examples of this in 
““ Ketty Pert.” It is somewhat curious that the Celtic 
usage is precisely the converse of that which this 
ultra-Teutonic race follows, i.e. where the G, V, and z 
sounds occur in English words, the Celts substitute 
those of ©, F, and sibilant s; as, ‘‘ to make coot fexses 
iss amass (z) ingly eassy to a poet.” 

To account for the singular pronunciation of the 
Ferryden and Waterside people, there are two hypo- 
theses. The one is, that the phenomenon is of local 
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origin though very old, and has been perpetuated by 
the isolation of the people, whose habits of life separate 
them from the rest of the world, and who intermarry 
only among themselves. The other hypothesis is, 
that the nucleus of the population had been foreign 
immigrants, and whether Frisian, Dutch, or Flemish, 
had been at least different from the Saxon population 
of the shire. The peculiarity, whether it originated 
locally or on the continent, must have taken its rise 
in a divergence from the general usage of the Teu- 
tonic family, on the part of certain individuals, who in- 
fected their neighbours through the law of imitation. 
It would appear, that peculiarity of pronunciation 
usually indicates a difference of race. The use of z for 
$ occurs in Somerset and part of Devon, and the people 
there are of those Saxons who landed in Hampshire 
and pushed their way up the country, a different stock 
from the people in the east of England. The Berwick 
and Northumbrian burr is peculiar to a race. <A soft 
intonation and a dwelling upon the letter 1 is charac- 
teristic of the people in the shires of Kircudbright and 
Wigton, though Gaelic has been unknown among 
these wild Scots of Galloway for three centuries. 

Surnames often throw light upon the question of 
origin ; but those in Ferryden are not decisive. Some, 
such as Pert, Coul, and Mearns, are taken from places 
in the country, and are obviously native. Others, as 
Petrie, and West, are not. | 

Curiously enough, the inhabitants of Montrose have 
none of the peculiarities which characterize the fisher- 
race beside them. 
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Besides the singular usage in respect of the letters 
just mentioned, the Ferryden people have a peculiar 
accent. In this there is nothing remarkable, as the 
villages of Usan, Auchmithie and others, all within a 
radius of a few miles, have each their own peculiar 
intonation, by which an individual belonging to any 
of them is easily known. 

Ferryden used to be proverbial for wickedness, 
rioting, and profanity. As a sample of their manners, 
one of them, wherever he saw the venerated clergyman 
making his rounds, told his wife to put on the oil- 
pot (used for boiling down fish-livers), which raised 
such a smell from its half putrid contents as utterly to 
forbid the unwelcome entrance of a man whose pre- 
sence was a standing reproof. 

All this is now different. The happy influence of 
the village schools and the village church has changed 
the character of the place, and the people are now well 
informed, and even religious. 

Education and greater intercourse with the world 
have also nearly banished the peculiarities of diction, 
which, therefore, belong rather to a former date. 


SONG—KETTY PERT. 


Kerry Pert was a little bodie, and a well known 
character in Montrose, and like Jeanie Thompson, 
who said, “she liket zneeshin and liked it zcented,” 
she had the extraordinary pronunciation which appears 
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in the song. This picce has great spirit and humour, 
and is in perfect character. The line 


And nane gan bo’ my blanket 


is explained by an old custom. It was the fashion for 
every maiden to have made for her a pair of blankets 
of a cross striped pattern, something like tartan, and 
she was actually Kirket (went to church the first Sun- 
day after marriage) in this blanket. The saying, ‘None 
can say bo’ or buff to my blanket,” means therefore, 
no one can cast any reproach on me; and in fact it 
has become a proverb. 


TUNE—“ THE BOATIE ROWS.” 


THEY ca’ me auld Ketty Pert, 
And my man T'ammie Allen ; 
But ne’er did I my Tam dezert, 
For a’ that’s ’tween us fallen. 
CHORUS. 
By zellin’ musseis, vlukes, an’ eels, 
I win my daily breed ; 
At night wi’ meat [ vill my creels ; 
To beg I neer ’ad need. 


When ance, wi’ murlin! by my zide, 
Down to the zands I gaed ; 

Zurrounded was I by the tide, 
Upon a mussel bed. 


This prayer unto my zell I zays— 
Lord, a’ my zins vorgee ; 


1¢Murlin,’ hand creel. 
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I’ve lived by mussels a’ my days, 
Now ’mang them I maun dee. 


When young I was baith vair and vleet ; 
And now, the Lord be thankit, 

I can gae up thro’ a’ the street, 
And nane gan bo”? my blanket. 


Oh that some honest gentlemand 
Ahint wad turn free ; 

And as by chance come to the zands 
And zee auld Ketty dee. 


God provideth, in his providence, 
Vor low as weel as high : 

Just when I thought I wou’d go hence, 
Twa gentlemend cam by. 


By this time I began to float, 
And heedeously to roar ; 
The angels cam aff in a boat, 

And reached me wi’ an oar. 


I, wi’ a’ zair and beating heart, 
The boat at last did reach ; 

And thus was zaved auld Ketty Pert, 
And laid upon the beach ! 


KETTY PERT’S PETITION. 


Tue first piece appeared in February 1819. The 
second was written in March, in consequence of a 


‘Gan bo’, can cast reproach on. 
The transposition of H, the use of @ for CON for F, and Z for s 
will be noted as characteristic of Ferryden. 
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letter in the “* Review,” recommending Ketty’s con- 
dition to the charity of the benevolent. 


INVOCATION. 


My blessin’s on that face, ye bonny creature— 

Benevolence sheenes in ilka feature ; 

Blythe that ye seem to lean on pity’s side, 

Tn thee my present errand, freely, I'll confide. 

I crave your grace, not for mysel’, but for anither, 

Wha fifty years sin’ syne might been my mither ; 

To tell you a’ her wants wad mak you eery, 

For, oh ! the tale’s baith lang, and unco dreary, 

The muse said mildly —“ Tune thy harp, 

And round the chords meet strains shall warp ; 

For well I know the case is such 

As needs a smooth, but smarting touch.” 

“Tune my harp,” quoth I: “in troth, I couldna 
duid, 

Though ’twere to save my dearest drap o’ bluid: 

I am, ye ken, to this trade young and raw yet— 

[ll need to rise a wee "fore I can fa’ yet.” 

She, smiling, took my harp,—and with her lily 
hand, 

To real concert pitch screw’d up every band ; 

Then, handing it to me, said, now ’tis compleat ; 

With a scrape and a bow, I made my retreat. 


Hear gentlefolks, an’ brithers a’, 
Frae Fishergate to Rotten Ra’ ; 
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Our sister Ketty’s like to fa’, 
Wi cauld an’ hunger : 
She, honest woman’s what we ca’ 
A mussel-monger. 
Her purse is toom—her house is bare ; 
For want o’ I'am her heart is sair : 
I’m sure, ’mang Christians, sic a share 
She ill deserves ! 
Oh! I could tell you mickle mair— 
Wad shak’ your nerves. 


Tam was for lang as blind’s a mole ; 

With paticnee Ketty did the burden thole ; 

But mony a silent sob and sigh there stole 
Frae her auld breast ; 

When he slipt aff, the thing did her a eae 
Was—Tain’s at rest. 


She musscls sheel’d, an wan her bread, 
Till abler folk took up the trade ; 
Now, puir auld stock, she gaes a’ claed 
In bit’s o’ raggies ; 
Troth, little profit has she made 
By fisher maggies. 
When Wellington o’erthrew Bonaparte, 
Tllumined winnocks shone in ilka airt,— 
Ketty deck’d her’s up as clean and smart 
As ony san’le ;1 
Tho’ little light was there, it show’d her heart, 
A. bawbee can’le 


'*San’le, sand-eel. 
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Oh ! strike your purses, dinna stare, 
There’s little doubt ye’ll gather mair ; 
To th’ puir ye surely aye can spare 
Some few bit orts ; 
Oh ! help a widow claed wi’ care 
O’ mony sorts. 


JAMIE WEST. 


TuIs piece was written during the snow storm of 1823, 
and appeared in the “‘ Montrose Review.” A series of 
sketches in verse of the characters well known in the 
town had been contributed by James Bowick, who 
also inserted a number of antique poems, purporting 
to be “* Rhymes from the Stane Kist, supposed to have 
been found in the Steeple of Montrose.” These 
sketches are faithful portraits ; but from the style and 
the measure they read heavily. This is a specimen of 
his verses on Jemmy Cloudesley, a fool :— 

For different alms each day was set aside ; 

Potatoes yesterday, and meal to-day— 

Bawbees to-morrow ; and he would abide 

Close to this rule, nor ever from it stray, 

And he would ope some cottage door and say, 

“ Here’s Jemmy Cloudesley” : the gudewife might bring 

Some meal. “Na, na—I’m i’ the potatoe way.” 


“Weel, weel—I wat,” the wife would say—“ Poor thing! 
Ye’s get potatoes ; ha’e! and now let’s hear ye sing.”’ 


The whole of Bowick’s poems were afterwards pub- 


lished. 
Beattie, reading the delineations of these characters, 


sent a sketch of Jamie West to appear ‘‘ amang the 
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group of public men.” It is written in a light, trip- 
ping measure, and is far superior in poetic merit to 
any of the others. Jamie West was a stout-built man, 
not tall, had a thick neck, and constantly wore a sou’- 
wester with an enormous flap hanging down his back. 


Amone@ your group of public men 

Take Jamie West of Ferryden,. 

The king of a’ the fisher crew— 

A fisher and a pilot too : 

Sometimes sober—often mellow— 

Still he was a pushing fellow. 

Industrious as the busy bee, 

He drew his riches from the sea : 

For mony vessel from afar 

He, skaithless, brought across the Bar, 
When waves were rolling mountains high, 
And tempests howling in the sky ; 

And moored them safely at the quay, 
Where they lay snug as ships could be. 
And mony a Mary, Jean, and Janet, 

He steered between the Leads and Annet, 
Down the river to the ocean, 

With pleasant breeze and gentle motion ; 
And then the breeze that he liked best 
Was his namesake breeze from the lovely West ; 
For it filled their sails, and made them glide 
Upon the bosom of the tide, 

Some south, some north, some o’er the sea, 
Like fillies frisking on the lea. 

Nor did he search with less devotion 

The dark recesses of the ocean,— 
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With hook and line and tempting bait, 
Alluring to their awful faie. 

Cod, ling, and turbot, plaice, and skate ; 
Which straight were carried to Monross, 
And whilom vended at the Cross, 

But now they’ve found a mart more meet 
Than just the centre of the street. 


Still Jamie West increased his store, 
For he had goods and gear galore : 
Besides a leal and loving wife, 

The pride and comfort of his life ; 

With health and walth of buirdly weans, 
Baith strapping lads and sturdy queans ! 
And, still as fortune on him smiled, 

A house was reared for every child ; 

A clock in each to watch old time, 

And cheer the inmates with its chime. 


Still Jamie ran his busy race, 

Tn health, in happiness, and peace, 
Till drink—the curse of human life— 
The source of sorrow and of strife— 
At times its wicked pranks began 

To work upon his inner man ! 

For oft he moistified his skin 

In jolly Ruixton’s little inn, 

And other houffs—I need not tell— 
The very counterparts of hell ; 

And then he dealt abuse and blows 
Promiscuously ’mang friends and foes. 
His vengeance knew no bounds or rule ; 
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No man was spared—not e’en Slag Coul! 
Poor ill-less creature! ’twas a sin 

To het him for the constant grin 

That mantled aye upon his face : 

There was no laughing in the case, 

Tho’ Jamie thought (‘twas all mistake) 
Poor Slag was smiling at his neck : 

And woe betide them, man or brat, 
That dared to say “ Your thrapple’s fat.” 
Then words would pass we dare not name— 
Dark epithets of sin and shame, 

And vengeful threats and foul reproach, 
In neither English, Erse, nor Scotch, 
But in some strange outlandish speech, 
Transposing evermore the “h ;” 

For sooth these people deem it better 

To throw aside this useless letter, 
Except in that especial case 

Where others never give it place. 

But here the mischief is not ended ; 
Assaulted fame must be defended : 

And reparation made for blows, 
Discoloured eyes, and bloody nose, 

With other wrongs ; likewise the payment 
Of broken glass and riven raiment ; 

And eke, the worst of all disasters, 

The doctors’ fees and doctors’ plasters. 
But, last ava, and warst ava, 

The gudgeons too maun gae to law ; 
And steps are ta’en by Lawyer Pillage, 
To ruin and herry half the village. 
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Tus exquisite and most affecting lyric was written 
during that period which the Poet himself has named 
“ The Last,” and was found in his jot-book after his 
death. Though no title can fully express its nature, 
and a doubt remains who, or whether any one, is 
addressed ; yet it may be called “ The Appeal.” The 
figures are most striking. 


Say, what is worse than black despair, 
*Tis that sick hope too weak for flying. 


“« Sick hope” is compared to a bird too weak for fly- 
ing, and most unlike that other of which another poet 
says : 


“ Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing.” 


That plays at fast and loose with care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


‘ Fast and loose” is the name of a long disused game, 
and “ sick Hope” plays with “ Care.” The last line 
may either mean, that Hope dying, going out in the 
blackness of despair, wastes life away ; or, that by sick 
hope, Life itself is wasted and spent in dying. 

. 208 
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Tis but a cuckoo voice at best— 

The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 
Promise, though a welcome guest, is at best only a 
cuckoo voice. The cuckoo is the harbinger of sum- 
mer, but flies before it comes : 


“ What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale.’ 


The heart whose will is from above, 

May yet its mortal taint discover ; 
t.@., Even the heart possessed of divine strength must 
discover its mortality : 


For time, which cannot alter love, 
Hath power to kill the hapless lover. 


Lyric poetry is essentially the expression of feeling, 
passion, emotion, affection, and desire, and it is not 
easy to institute a comparison between lyrics which 
differ entirely in form and in subject ; but certainly 
there is not another in our language more powerful 
than this. 


SaY, what is worse than black despair, 
"Tis that ‘sick hope too weak for flying, 

That plays at fast and loose with care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


Though promise be a“welcome guest, 
Yet it may be too late a comer. 

"Tis but a cuckoo voice at best— 
The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 
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Then now consent this very hour, 

Let the kind word of peace be spoken ; 
Like dew upon a wither’d flower, 

Is comfort to the heart that’s broken. 


The heart, whose will is from above, 


May yet its mortal taint discover; 


For time, which cannot alter love, 


Hath power to kill the hapless lover. 
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FAREWELL SONNET. 


Tue farewell sonnet of George Beattie to Miss Gibson, 
so sad, so touching, and beautiful, will be seen from 
‘‘’ The Last” to be too true a picture. 


FAREWELL, maid, thy love has vanish’d— 
Gone off like the morning dew ; 

Farewell, maid, my peace is banish’d— 
Adieu ! a sad, a long adieu. 

Weary world, I now must leave thee ; 
Sun and moon, a long farewell : 

Farewell, maid, no more I'll grieve thee, 


Soon you'll hear my funeral knell. 


Soon the lips that oft have kiss’d th 
Mouldering in the dust will lie 
And the heart that oft hath ble 


Soon must cease to heave 


Soon the tongue that stil’ 
_ All thy beauty, fick’ 
Soon the hand that - 
Shall to kindred 


Friends that constanv 
Fare-you-well, my 1 
Heartless, lorn, benighteu, 
Every earthly hope is gor 
Gloomy grave, you'll soon’ 
All my sorrows here sh 
Here no fickle fair shall 
Here my heart shall ‘ 
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